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PREFACE. 


The  text  of  this  edition  is  substantially  tliat  of  Umpfen- 
bach  (Berlin,  1870).  No  variations  have  been  admitted  except 
tbose  due  to  tbe  employment  of  arcbaic  ortbograpby,  to  some 
inconsiderable  alterations  in  tbe  punctuation,  and  to  a  few 
readings  in  tbe  text.  Tbese  latter,  wbicb  bave  been  very 
sparingly  allowed,  are  collected  under  the  "  Textual  Notes  " 
at  tbe  end.  Constant  regard  bas  also  been  paid  to  tbe  la- 
bors  of  Bentley,  Ritschl,  Madvig,  Corssen,  TJssing,  Spengel, 
Fleckeisen,  AVagner,  and  Dziatzko,  as  well  as  to  Parry  and 
other  less  important  writers.  For  purposes  of  illustration 
in  the  comparison  of  the  metres  of  Terence  witb  irregulari- 
ties  in  English  rbythms,  I  bave  drawn  examples  chiefly  from 
Guesfs  "  History  of  English  Rhytbms." 

Wbile  thus  taking  advantage  of  tbe  results  of  otbers,  I 
bave  added  some  of  my  own.  In  so  doing  it  bas  been  my 
aim  to  combine  in  one  the  Hghts  wbicb  come  from  various 
sources  and  modes  of  interpretation  in  order  to  make  clear, 
not  the  minute  points,  but  the  leading  features  of  tbe  plays. 
On  sucb  a  mode  of  treatment  the  value  of  Terence  as  a  col- 
lege  text-book  depends.  The  object  should  be  to  acquaint 
tbe  student  witb  Terence's  Latin  as  a  model  of  refined  style, 
to  make  clear  bis  trutbful  view  of  ancient  domestic  life,  to 
define  bis  place  in  tbe  bistory  of  Roman  Hterature  in  respect 
to  bis  Latin  predecessors  and  bis  Greek  models,  and  to 
insure  at  least  a  general  understanding  of  wbat  kind  of 
Latin  he  employed  and  of  its  bearing  upon  bis  metres.  This 
done  (and  it  can  be  done  wbile  reading  one  play  of  Ter- 
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ence),  the  way  is  opened  once  for  all  to  tlie  rest  of  Latin 
comedy. 

Because  of  the  unusual  orthography,  the  grammatical 
peculiarities  and  the  unfamiliar  style,  especially  as  seen  in 
the  broken  sentcnces  in  the  dialogue  parts,  students  are  apt 
at  the  outset  to  find  the  piecing  together  and  translation 
of  Terence  a  laborious  task.  Later,  if  occupied  with  the 
reading  only,  they  find  it  too  easy  and  are  in  danger  of 
understanding  the  author  superficially.  The  remedy  for 
these  evils  is  to  devote  considerable  attention  at  the  very 
start  to  those  peculiarities  in  the  language  and  style  of  Ter- 
ence  which  are  notably  diSerent  from  normal  Latin,  and 
then  to  pursue  the  reading  both  for  its  literary  benefits  and 
as  a  guide  to  a  sound  appreciation  of  ancient  Hfe  and  man- 
ners.  The  opportunity  to  improve  one's  English  by  trans- 
lating  Terence  is  very  great,  and  much  should  be  made  of  it. 

Students  are  often  perplexed  by  their  failure  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  plot.  To  this  point  strict  attention  is  neces- 
sary  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  The  various  marks  by 
which  the  poet  indicates  and  connects  the  different  charac- 
ters  and  incidents  so  that  they  stand  together  in  one  course 
of  action  must  be  closely  watched.  Among  the  raost  impor- 
tant  of  these  marks  of  reference  are,  of  course,  the  pronouns 
and  all  pronominal  words.  A  clear  understanding  of  these 
is  highly  important, 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  insert  some  explanation  of  the 
metres,  although  this  is  not  usual  in  the  text-books  of  Terence. 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  student  of  moderate  ability  should  not 
be  able  to  understand  clearly  the  dramatic  importance  of  the 
chief  metrical  changes,  and  even  to  read  the  metres  so  as  to 
appreciate  correctly,  if  only  in  a  general  way,  the  popular  pro- 
nunciation  of  early  Latin  and  the  ordinary  flow  of  comic  ver- 
sification.  Andrew  F.  West. 

Pp.incpton  Collrqb,  September,  1S88. 
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INTRODUCTIOK 


I.  Native  BeCtInxings  of  Latix  Comedy. 
The  debt  of  Latin  to  Greek  literature  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  seen  than  in  comedy.  Like  every  other  form  of 
poetry,  excepting  satire,  which  the  Roraans  claimed  as  en- 
tirely  their  own  (satira  tota  nostra  est ;  Quintilian,  X.  1), 
the  comic  drama  native  to  the  soil  of  Italy  was  stimulated 
into  a  true  literary  life  only  by  contact  with  the  almost 
faultless  models  of  the  Greeks.  Before  this  period  of  con- 
tact,  which  began  about  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war 
(241  B.C.),  the  Romans  had  no  literature  worth  the  name. 
Certain  rude  and  unpromising  beginnings  of  comedy  existed 
in  scattered  local  forms.  Among  these  were  the  Fescen- 
nine  verses,  named  from  the  village  of  Fescennium  in  Etru- 
ria.  They  were  originally  popular  harvest-songs,  and  were 
arranged  in  responsive  form,  perhaps  in  alternate  verses. 
Their  poetic  and  literary  character  was  of  the  rudest  type, 
and  their  wit  was  the  coarse  bantering  give-and-take  of  coun- 
try  louts  in  the  harvest  field.  Other  varieties  were  the  satura, 
a  merry  medley  sung  (perhaps  by  masked  performers)  at 
festivals  in  the  country,  and  the  mime  or  pantomimic  farce. 
A  better  kind  of  performance  was  the  fabula  Atellana, 
named  from  Atella,  a  town  of  the  Oscans  in  Campania. 
This  contained  some  elements  of  a  formal  play,  and  was 
rendered  by  a  set  of  volunteer  masked  actors  who  were 
young  men  of  patrician  families.  The  play  consisted  of 
"  comic  descriptions  of  life  in  small  towns,  in  which  the  chief 
personages  gradually  assumed  a  fixed  character."  *  No  pro- 
*  Teuffel,  Latin  Lit.  ;?  0. 
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fessional  actors  were  introducod.  It  had  a  more  fixed  Jiter- 
ary  form  than  the  other  early  dramatic  attempts,  because  it 
was  largely  composed  in  Saturnian  metre.  This  verse,  though 
admitting  of  much  freedom  and  irregularity,  is  substantially 
a  trochaic  measure  of  six  feet  preceded  by  a  starting  syllable. 
An  example  which  will  serve  to  represent  it  in  English  is 

"The  I  queen  was  ia  her  parlor  edting  bread  and  honey." 
In  Latin, 

"  Cor|nelius  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatua.'" 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  existence  of  this  as  the  sole  native 
metre  among  the  Romans  would  prepare  the  way  f  or  natural- 
izing  first  of  all  such  versifications  of  the  Greeks  as  most 
closely  resembled  the  Saturnian.  These  were  the  trochaic 
metres  and  their  complement,  the  iambic,  the  two  standard 
measures  of  Greek  comedy.  Later,  when  Greek  influence 
had  succeeded  in  moulding  the  Latin  metres,  the  Saturnian 
was  considered  a  kind  of  iambic  or  trochaic  verse. 

From  such  elements  as  these  there  was  but  little  prospect 
of  the  outgrowth  of  a  higli  order  of  comic  drama.  The  lan- 
guage  of  the  Romans  was  as  yet  imperfectly  developed,  their 
rhythms  were  confined  to  the  careless  Saturnian  verse,  their 
social  life  was  still  comparatively  simple  and  unpolished, 
and  their  minds  were  naturally  practical  and  little  inclined 
to  a  leisurely  cultivation  of  letters.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs 
the  influence  of  the  Greeks  began  to  make  its  way  towards 
Rome  and  revealed  to  the  Italians,  hitherto  unversed  in  art 
and  literature,  the  masterworks  of  a  civilization  which  had 
been  refined  for  generations.  Among  these  were  the  plays  of 
the  Xew  Comedy  of  Athens,  the  latest  and  in  some  respects 
the  highest  works  of  Greek  comedy. 

II.    Greek  Comedy. 
Among  the  Greeks  the  comic  drama  had  passed  through 
its  full  course  of  development  before  its  influence  began  to  af- 
fect  Latin  literature.    Though  it  flourished  outside  of  Athens 
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from  an  early  date,  as  in  the  Sicilian  comedy,  of  which  Epi- 
charmus  was  the  most  noted  writer,  its  principal  develop- 
ment  was  among  the  Athenians,  with  whom  it  passed  through 
three  stages,  named  respectively  the  Okl,  the  Middle,  and  the 
New  Comedy. 

The  Old  Comedy  lasted  for  somewhat  less  than  two  cen- 
turies,  probably  until  about  37.5  b.c,  a  generation  later  than 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  in  404  b.c.  Its  most 
flourishing  time  was  at  the  culmination  of  the  political  influ- 
ence  of  Athens.  Its  greatest  representative  was  Aristoph- 
anes,  and  its  spirit  was  directly  personal  and  political.  Real 
persons  were  portrayed  under  real  names,  and  its  fearless 
references  to  men  and  events  invested  it  with  the  charac- 
ter  of  public  censorship.  The  democratic  freedom  of  Athens 
has  full  play  here.  It  is  untrammelled  and  unconstrained 
both  in  its  internal  ideas  and  its  public  privileges.  Its  tone 
varies  and  shifts  so  as  to  reproduce  any  phase  of  political 
or  private  life  at  will,  and  veers  back  aud  forth  with  the  ut- 
most  freedom  from  high  patriotic  sentiment  clothed  in  ex- 
quisite  poetic  grace  to  the  other  extreme  of  grossness  and 
scurrility. 

Next  came  Middle  Comedy,  soon  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  continued  through  the  transition  age  which  ended 
with  the  overthrow  of  Greek  liberty,  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
about  330  b.c.  It  is  itself  a  transition  from  the  Old  to  the 
New  Comedy.  Its  features  are  not  always  easy  to  define. 
Instead  of  the  sharp,  direct  portrayal  of  individual  men  and 
actual  events,  we  meet  with  fictitious  names  and  the  descrip- 
tion  of  men  by  the  types  or  classes  to  which  they  belong. 
Greater  care  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  elabora- 
tion  of  the  plot  and  in  general  a  departure  is  made  from  the 
extravagance  and  openly  personal  style  of  the  former  comedy 
towards  more  abstract  Uterary  ideals.  The  logical  and  his- 
torical  outcome  of  the  first  two  periods  was  the  New  Com- 
edy,  wherein  both  persons  and  names  are  fictitious,  and  the 
play  becomes  a  delineation   of  human  nature  in  its  Ughter 
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phases.  The  behavior  of  the  various  types  of  men  towards 
each  other  in  their  domestic  and  social  relations,  and  this 
beha^dor  as  the  means  through  which  we  obtain  a  philo- 
sophic  glimpse  at  what  men  really  are,  is  the  subject-matter, 
which  is  treated  in  a  humorous  and  genial  spirit  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Comedy.  The  directness,  the  rank  viril- 
ity,  and  the  unrestrained  license  of  the  Old  Comedy  were 
not  essential,  but  accidental,  to  the  comic  drama.  These  dis- 
appeared,  and  with  them  the  Old  Comedy,  out  of  whose  ele- 
ments  of  universal  value  was  developed  the  New  Comedy, 
which  is  simply  the  Old  refined  and  led  away  to  abstract 
ideals.  It  is  abstract,  non-political,  refined  in  style,  symmet- 
rical  in  form,  and  delicately  philosophical  in  spirit — the  com- 
edy  of  character  and  manners,  which  was  the  last  finished 
product  of  the  Greeks  in  this  direction,  and  which  also  con- 
tains  ideals  to  which  the  greatest  comedians  of  Latin  and 
modern  times,  as  Plautus,  Terence,  Shakespeare,  and  MoUere, 
with  more  or  less  consciousness  of  obligation  have  shaped 
their  comic  dramas. 

The  chief  writers  of  this  period  are  Menander,  Diphilus, 
and  Philemon,  who  were  contemporary.  Philippides,  Apol- 
lodorus,  and  Posidippus  also  flourished  about  the  same  time. 
Among  these  the  chief  place  belongs  to  Menander  of  Athens 
(342-291  B.c),  because  of  his  general  literary  superiority, 
his  fanie  in  antiquity,  and  his  marked  influence  both  on  later 
Greek  writers,  as  Alciphron  and  Lucian,  and  on  the  Latin 
comedians.  Of  Terence's  six  plays,  four — the  "Andria," 
"  Heauton  timorumenos,"  "  Eunuchus,"  and  "  Adelphoe  " — 
are  modelled  on  plays  of  Menander,  and  these  are  general- 
ly  admitted  to  be,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  the  other  two 
— the  "  Hecyra  "  and  "  Phormio  " — which  are  based  on  plays 
of  Apollodorus. 

in.    Menander. 

Of  the  hundred  or  more  plays  of  Menander  not  one  has 
come  to  us  entire.  Nothing  of  what  he  wrote  is  now  extant, 
except  what  has  been  saved  by  quotation  in  other  writers, 
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and  by  collections  of  extracts,  In  these  fragments,  which 
amount  to  considerably  more  than  two  thousand  lines,  there 
are  preserved  passages  of  sufficient  length  to  assure  us  both 
as  to  his  style  and  spirit.  His  style  is  easy  and  spontaneous, 
and  couched  in  the  language  of  quiet  refinement.  His  sen- 
tences  read  as  if  they  were  written  but  once,  and  then  once 
for  all.  They  move  on  in  their  course  without  break  or  jar, 
unhindered  by  anything  involved  or  labored  or  obscure.  Free 
from  pretentiousness,  and  unencumbered  by  external  orna- 
mentation,  their  beauty  and  charm  lic  in  their  clear  simplic- 
ity.  His  spirit  is  in  harmony  with  his  style,  and  runs  in 
a  delicately  philosophical  vein,  His  philosophy,  as  seen  in 
his  writings,  is  drawn  from  two  sources.  His  analysis  of  hu- 
man  nature  and  of  its  modes  of  operation  is  derived  from 
Aristotle  through  Theophrastus.  Aristotle  had  advanced  be- 
yond  the  maxim  of  Socrates,  y)w.&t  (xaurdj',  which  made  self- 
observation  the  instrument  of  investigating  the  human  mind, 
and  had  given  a  large  place  to  the  supplementary  method  of 
investigating  human  nature  by  observmg  others  as  w^ell  as 
one's  self.  The  problem  in  this  form  is  to  find  what  men 
are  by  what  they  do,  and  for  this  the  more  instances  observed 
the  better.  This  teaching  of  Aristotle  was  further  elaborated 
by  his  pupil  Theophrastus,  and  may  be  seen  in  his  "  Charac- 
ters,"  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  leading  traits  and  pecuHar- 
ities  of  men.  On  the  groundwork  of  Aristotle's  analysis  he 
works  out  to  fine  details  portraitures  which  are  illustrations  of 
his  master's  teaching.  Menander  came  under  the  influence  of 
Theophrastus,  and  thus  received  both  the  teachmg  of  Aris- 
totle  and  its  applications  as  wrought  out  by  Theophrastus. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  antecedents  Menander  wrote  his 
plays,  and  employed  the  observation  of  others  as  his  means 
for  attaining  a  truthful  view  of  what  men  were.  He  has  re- 
corded  a  sentiment  of  this  sort  in  his  play  "  Thrasyleon  :" 

Kara  iroW  dp'  eoriV  01;  KaXiiis  eipr^nEvov 
TO  yvaj&t  a avTov'  j^pjjtrtjUWTEpov  ydp  rjv 
7-6  yvio^i  T  oii  c  dWovs- 
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The  second  philosopliic  influence  under  whicli  he  fell  was 
that  of  the  tragic  poet,  Euripides.  To  this  source  we  may 
trace  his  view  of  the  end  and  conduct  of  human  life — his 
practical  philosophy,  as  contrasted  with  his  speculative  phi- 
losophy  derived  from  Aristotle.  It  is  a  refined  Epicureanism. 
Make  the  best  of  things  as  they  are.  Enjoy  life  temperately, 
otherwise  your  pleasure  will  become  pain.  Avoid  excess 
and  all  the  rough  extremes  of  character  and  conduct,  all  mo- 
roseness,  petulance,  extravagance,  and  eccentricity.  Keep  to 
the  golden  mean  of  genial  contentment.  Tliis  is  the  best 
that  life  can  yield.  As  for  the  gods — honor  them,  whether 
you  believe  in  them  or  not.  It  will  add  to  your  comfort. 
There  is  nothing  beyond.  This  life  is  all.  Enjoy  it.  It  is 
the  philosophy  of  Horace. 

These  two  elements,  his  view  of  what  men  are  as  ascer- 
tained  by  how  they  behave  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life, 
and  his  view  of  how  men  ought  to  behave,  furnish  the  foun- 
dation  of  liis  plays.  The  way  in  which  men  beliave,  so  pre- 
sented  as  to  enable  us  to  read  between  tlie  lines  how  they 
ought  to  behave,  is  the  theme,  capable  of  endless  variation, 
which  is  wrouglit  out  in  the  New  Comedy,  and  most  con- 
spicuously  by  Menander. 

Soon  after  the  death  (m  291  b.c.)  of  Menander,  who  was 
the  last  great  master  of  the  New  Comedy,  its  liglit  died  out 
and  was  never  rekindled  among  the  Greeks.  Its  next  shin- 
ing  was  to  be  by  reflection  and  at  Rome. 

IV.  Latin  Comedy  under  Greek  Influence. 
In  the  year  240  b.c.  (almost  coincident  with  the  close  of 
the  first  Punic  war  in  241  b.c.)  the  first  Latin  comedy  was 
brought  out  upon  the  stage  at  Rome.  It  was  merely  a 
Greek  play  arranged  in  Latin  with  inconsiderable  alterations 
by  Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  who  had  been  brought  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  some  thirty  years  before  from  Tarentum  to 
Rome,  where  he  made  his  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  lan- 
guage  and  Roman  life.     His  literary  value,  in  the  judgment 
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Consequently  he  was  shut  up  to  the  New  Comedy  for 
liis  models ;  although  he  made  considerable  use  of  Epichar- 
mus  of  Sicily,  the  strong  and  racy  flavor  of  whose  plays 
was  agreeable  to  his  own  tastes.  But  his  literary  efforts 
were  carried  on  under  the  pressure  of  two  great  restraints, 
and  his  impatience  under  the  diversion  of  his  capabilities 
from  their  fuU  and  open  play  is  discernible  in  his  style.  His 
first  restraint  was,  of  course,  political.  Flings  at  the  author- 
ities,  after  the  manner  of  Aristophanes,  were  regarded  at  Rome 
as  a  form  of  treason  because  they  were  directed  against  the 
living  representatives  of  the  State,  and  however  much  his 
plebeian  hearers  would  have  applauded  his  thrusts,  his  career 
as  a  poet  would  have  been  summarily  ended.  This  alone 
would  have  debarred  him  from  the  Old  Comedy.  His  sec- 
ond  restraint  was  in  the  nature  of  his  audiences.  The  Ro- 
man  plebs,  although  vigorous  and  with  an  open  eye  f or  much 
that  was  genuinely  comic,  was  uncultivated  and  boorish.  If 
we  would  discover  what  it  would  be  sure  to  enjoy,  we  have 
only  to  glance  at  the  character  of  the  early  native  Latin  comic 
literature.  The  farce,  the  pantomime,  the  broad  joke,  and 
rough  banter  are  its  constituents.  Had  Plautus  ventured  to 
serve  up  to  his  hearers  the  fine  productions  of  Menander  in 
their  original  delicacy,  they  would  not  have  tolerated  the  at- 
tempt.  That  he  was  capable  of  such  higher  efforts,  however, 
is  shown  by  some  of  his  plays.  Guizot  well  calls  them  the 
"  aristocracy  of  his  writings,"  and  by  these  we  ought  to  judge 
his  genius.  But  they  were  not  the  popular  plays  in  Rome. 
In  this  dilemma,  being  a  prudent  as  well  as  an  adventurous 
poet,  he  attempted  to  strike  a  middle  course.  He  accepted 
the  New  Comedy  as  the  vehicle  f or  his  own  ideas.  He  abridged 
its  contemplative  and  philosophic  side,  which  would  have  been 
so  tedious  to  his  hearers,  and  sometimes  by  using  two  Greek 
plays  at  a  time  managed  to  extract  f rom  their  two  plots  enough 
action  and  excitement  to  appease  his  auditors  through  one  Lat- 
in  play.  This  process  was  called  contaminatio,  or  "  mingling." 
Into  this  work  he  wrought  here  and  there  side-diversions  and 
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tracts  of  his  own  writing,  and  by  freely  rehandling  his  origi- 
nals  and  adding  broad  touches  of  his  own  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing  plavs  to  which  his  audiences  would  listen.  In  a  later 
and  more  refined  generation  Horace  (Ars  Poetica,  270)  tried 
to  look  with  disdain  both  on  his  strong  mother  wit  and  his 
imperfect  metres : 

"  At  vestri  proavi  Piautinos  et  numeros  et 
Laudavere  sales  ;  niinium  patieuter  utrumque, 
Ne  dicam  stulte,  mirati." 

But  this  harsh  judgment  of  Horace,  who  is  loath  to  acknowl- 
edge  either  his  own  obligations  to  his  Italian  predecessors 
in  poetry,  or  their  intrinsic  excellence,  was  not  accepted  by 
antiquity  or  in  later  times. 

The  importance  of  Plautus  is  linguistic  as  well  as  literary. 
He  used  the  Latin  language  as  none  before  him  had  done, 
and  when  he  had  finished  his  labors  it  had  advanced  by  a 
great  stride  towards  its  classical  stage.  His  masterly  care- 
lessness,  that  neclegentia  which  Terence  praises,  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  slovenliness  or  indifference  to  modes  of 
expression.  In  reading  Plautus  we  feel  that  the  hand  of  a 
master  is  struggling  with  a  yet  undeveloped  instrument  of 
expression.  He  does  not  transform  the  language  by  bending 
it  to  the  rules  of  methodical  precision,  but,  employing  it  with 
a  f  ruitf  ul  inventiveness,  constantly  directs  it  towards  a  great- 
er  organic  unity  without  stripping  it  in  any  wise  of  its  na- 
tive  vigor. 

His  metres  are  those  of  the  Greek  comedy,  and  their  yoke 
he  attempts  to  impose  on  the  rhythmically  unordered  Latin 
of  his  time.  The  loose  and  careless  popular  pronunciation 
of  that  age,  when  the  carefulness  of  classical  pronunciation 
was  as  yet  unknown,  made  the  moulding  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage  to  Greek  metres  a  stubborn  task,  which  was  not  com- 
pleted  until  a  century  after  his  death.  Consequently  his 
verses  do  not  move  along  with  that  facile  readiness  of  pace 
which  marks  Greek  poetry,  but  crowd  and  jostle  unevenly  in 
their  irregular  and  hurried  march  to  the  step  of  the  Greek 
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metres.  For  this  reason  the  metres  of  Plautus,  being  based 
on  known  Greek  models  and  applied  to  the  subjugation  of  a 
language  hitherto  unconformed  to  poetic  regularity,  are  of 
the  highest  value  for  the  study  of  the  pronunciation  and  de- 
velopment  of  Latin. 

The  successor  of  Plautus  was  Caecilius,  who  began  to  write 
about  200  B.c,  a  time  when  the  influence  of  the  elder  mas- 
ter  was  at  its  highest.  An  Insubriau  by  birth,  he  was  brought 
to  Rome  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  was  afterwards  released. 
After  the  death  of  Plautus  he  was  the  principal  light  of  Latin 
comedy  until  Terence.  Of  his  plays  scarcely  anything  re- 
mains.  He  appears  to  have  advanced  a  step  from  Plautus 
in  the  direction  of  closer  fidelity  to  his  Greek  originals.  In- 
stead  of  writing  plays  with  Latin  titles,  as  Xaevius  and  Plau- 
tus  had  commonly  done,  Caecilius  gives  most  of  his  plays  their 
Greek  titles,  and  in  this  set  the  example  for  Terence.  Hor- 
ace  praised  his  dignity  of  style  in  the  saying  vincere  Caecilius 
gravitate,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  abandoned 
the  frequent  extravagance  which  characterized  Plautus  and, 
at  least  to  this  exteut,  prepared  the  way  for  his  successor. 

V.    Terexce. 

Publius  Terentius  Afer  (186-159  b.c),  or  Terence,  suc- 
ceeds  Caecilius  and  closes  the  roll  of  the  great  Latin  come- 
dians.  He  was  born  in  Carthage,  and  early  in  his  boyhood 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  served  as  a  slave  the  senator  Teren- 
tius  Lucanus,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  personal  appear- 
ance  and  intelligence  that  he  had  him  brought  up  genteelly 
{liberaliter  instituius)  after  the  style  of  the  young  patricians. 
His  own  name  Publius  was  supplemented  by  Terentius  from 
his  master's  name,  and  by  Afer,  which  indicated  his  place  of 
nativity.  When  less  than  twenty  years  of  age  he  received 
the  favorable  notice  of  Caecilius,  then  the  ruling  spirit  in 
literary  circles  at  Rome.  The  account  of  the  first  meeting 
betwecn  the  two  poets  is  preserved  in  Suetonius.  After 
Terence  had  written  his  first  play,  the  "  Andria,"  and  had 
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handed  it  in  to  tlie  aediles  in  order  to  obtain  tlieir  license, 
he  was  invited  to  read  it  before  Caecilius  at  dinner.  As  he 
was  dressed  somewhat  poorly,  he  began  to  read  the  "  An- 
dria"  while  sitting  on  a  low  bench  at  some  distance  from 
the  table.  After  he  had  read  a  few  verses  Caecilius  was  so 
impressed  by  their  excellence  that  he  invited  the  poet  to 
recliue  by  him  at  the  table,  where  he  read  over  other  pas- 
sages  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  host.  He  soon  ob- 
tained  the  frieudship  of  the  literary  party  of  which  Cae- 
cilius  was  then  the  leader,  the  "  young  Rome  "  party  of  the 
nobiles  who  favored  adherence  to  Greek  models,  as  against 
the  other  party  headed  by  Luscius  Lavinius,  the  maliuolus 
uetus  poeta  of  Terence's  poems,  who  insisted  on  a  strict  imi- 
tation  of  previous  Latin  poets.  The  prologues  to  Terence's 
plays  are  largely  occupied  in  repelling  attacks  from  this 
quarter.  In  the  circle  to  which  he  was  admitted  were  Scipio 
Africanus,  Caius  Laelius,  and  Furius,  men  of  the  best  fami- 
lies  and  leading  patrons  of  the  new  literature  of  Rome.  His 
intimacy  with  them  led  to  the  rumor,  which  his  enemies  per- 
sistently  circulated,  that  these  homines  nobiles  assisted  him 
in  composing  his  plays.  Although  Terence  notices  this 
charge  in  some  of  his  prologues,  he  neither  denies  nor  ad- 
mits  it,  but  only  says  that  he  is  happy  to  be  in  so  good 
company.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Terence  needed  their 
favor,  aud  that  they,  like  dilettanti  of  later  times,  looked 
over  his  plays  and  offered  their  suggestions  and  criticisms, 
while  Terence  adopted  such  as  suited  him  and  rejected  oth- 
ers,  without  desiring  to  dissipate  the  popular  rumor  which 
would  naturally  be  so  flattering  to  his  noble  friends.  Af- 
ter  writing  six  plays  and  producing  them  upon  the  stage  be- 
tween  166  and  160  b.c,  he  determined  to  leave  Rome  for  a 
while  and  pursue  his  studies  of  Greek  comedy  and  life  in 
Greece  itself.  According  to  one  account  he  left  Rome  to 
escape  the  sight  of  his  friends,  because  he  was  suddenly  re- 
duced  to  poverty.  But  the  real  reason  is  to  be  found  in  his 
determination  to  surmount  the  criticisms  and  attacks  of  his 
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literary  enemies  by  returning  to  Rome  to  enjoy  the  new  tri- 
umphs  whicli  tlie  prestige  of  new  plays  written  after  inspec- 
tion  of  the  Greek  comedy  in  its  ancient  home  would  ahnost 
certainly  secure  him.  However,  he  was  not  destined  to  real- 
ize  his  desires,  and  died  before  he  could  return.  According 
to  one  account  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  homeward  voyage, 
and  his  translations  of  the  hundred  and  eight  plays  of  Me- 
nander  perished  with  hira — a  statemeut  of  little  value  ex- 
cept  in  so  far  as  it  shows  how  highly  Terence  rated  Menan- 
der.  Another  account  places  his  death  in  Arcadia,  in  con- 
sequence  of  an  illness  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  his  new  plays 
with  his  baggage,  which  he  had  sent  ahead  to  the  ship  on 
which  he  was  to  return  to  Rome. 

All  his  six  plays  have  been  transmitted  to  us.     They  are 
as  f ollows : 

I.  The  "Andria,"  based  on  the  'Ar^pia  and  UepivBla  of  Me- 

nander.     First  performed  without  a  prologue  166  b.c. 

II.  The  "  Hecyra,"  based  on  the  'EKvpa  of  Apollodorus,  possi- 

bly  with  some  traces  of  the  'ETnrpeTroy-eg  of  Menander 
also.     First  performed  165  b.c. 
The  "  Andria,"  was  probably  performed  a  second  time  with 
a  prologue  164  b.c. 

III.  The  "  Heauton  timorumenos,"  based  on  the  'Eavrou  Tt- 
yuopovfievoq  of  Menander.     First  performed  in  163  b.c. 

IV.,  V.  The  "  Eunuchus,"  based  on  the  EvroiixoQ  and  KoXat, 
of  Menander,  and  the  "  Phormio,"  which  is  taken  from 
the  'ETnliKal,6neroQ  of  Apollodorus.  Both  these  were 
first  produced  in  161  b.c. 

VI.  The  "Adelphoe,"  taken  from  the 'A^cX^o/  of  Menander 
with  one  scene  inserted  from  the  '2,vraTzo^ri)ai:orTeQ  of 
Diphilus.  It  was  first  performed  160  b.c.  In  this  year 
the  "  Hecyra"  was  also  twice  performed. 

VI.   Early  Roman  Theatres. 

These  plays  were  presented  to  the  public  in  wooden  thea- 
tres,  whose  arrangement  was  roughly  copied  from  the  splen- 
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did  tbeatres  of  tlie  Greeks.  A  Greek  theatre  (represented 
below),  when  viewed  from  the  actor's  position,  displayed  the 
following  triple  arrangement :  first,  the  stage  (a^-r;)'/})  on 
which  the  actors  performed ;  second,  the  semicircular  space 
(opxwrpa)  directly  in  front  of  the  stage ;  and  third,  the  au- 
dience-place  (coTXoi'),  composed  of  concentric  rows  of  seats 
rising  in  receding  tiers  beyond  the  Spxuorrpa,  and  with  cross 
aisles  radiating  outward. 


GREEK    TIIEATRE,    GROUNDPLAN. 

The  Roman  theatre  was  laid  ont  in  double,  instead  of 
triple  division.  The  vpxh^^Tpa  of  the  Greeks,  which  had 
served  as  the  place  for  the  action  of  the  cborus  or  band  of 
trained  singers,  disappeared  from  the  Roman  theatre,  in 
which  there  was  no  chorus,  and  became  part  of  the  cavea,  or 
audience-place,  which  thus  inchided  the  whole  space  for- 
merly  devoted  by  the  Greeks  to  the  dpx^f^rpa  and  KolXoy. 
The  cavea  itself  was  sometimes  divided  by  a  broad  aisle  into 
two  portions,  the  forward  or  more  desirable,  and  the  more 
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distant  portion,  Such  was  the  noisiness  of  a  Roman  au- 
dience  that  those  sitting  in  the  ultima  cavea,  the  backmost 
seats,  were  apt  to  lose  the  words  of  any  except  the  best 
actors.  The  rows  of  seats  in  the  cavea  were  called  gradus, 
and  the  separate  wedge-shaped  sections  embraced  between 
the  radiating  cross  aisles  were  named  cunei. 

Before  the  time  of  Terence  seats  were  often  partly  or 
wholly  lacking,  and  the  spectators  stood  as  they  witnessed 
the  plays.  The  stage  itself  ((Ti^r]n'])  was  called  the  prosce- 
nium  or  jjidpitum,  and  its  background,  which  contained  the 
fixed  scene,  was  called  the  scaena.  With  Terence  this  is 
regularly  (except  in  the  "  Heauton  timorumenos")  a  street 
scene  in  Athens,  Three  doors,  at  nearly  equal  distances,  faced 
upon  the  stage,  They  were  the  doors  of  three  houses.  The 
two  houses  on  tlie  left  were  usually  immediately  adjoining, 
The  third  is  placed  at  the  right  side  of  the  stage,  These 
three  face  on  the  via,  or  public  street,  Running  back  be- 
tween  them  is  an  anr/iportum,  or  narrow  street,  which  led  to 
the  forum  (the  ayopa)  near  the  Acropolis,  or  else  towards 
the  Piraeus,  the  seaport  of  Athens,  On  this  main  via  the 
play  was  acted,  and  the  various  characters  entered  tlie  stage 
either  from  the  house  doors  or  by  the  angiportum.  Occa- 
sionally,  but  not  frequently,  they  entered  from  the  wings, 
as  in  the  instance  where  Davus,  in  the  "  Andria,"  runs  around 
the  square  and  returns. 

The  actors  were  al- 
ways  men.  They  were 
in  costurae  and  dis- 
guised  by  masks.  The 
mask  was  furnished 
with  a  resonant  m  outh- 
piece  to  increase  the 
effect  of  the  actor's 
voice,  The  color  of 
the  hair  helped  to  in- 
dicate  in  what  role  the 
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actor  appeared.  White  liair  indicated  a  senex,  black  hair  an 
adulescens,  and  red  hair  a  seruos.  The  mask  was  so  fashioned 
as  to  stand  for  some  leading  emotion,  and  the  fixed  look  of 
alarm,  or  rage,  or  joy,  with  which  the  actor  entered  the  stage, 
remained  unchanged  until  his  mask  was  shifted  at  the  eud 
of  the  scene  or  act. 

Ordinarily  not  more  than  three  principal,  or  speaking  act- 
ors  were  allowed  to  be  present  simultaneously  before  the 
audience.     This  tradition  was  inherited  from  the  Greeks. 

The  music  was  of  a  simple  sort,  and  was  performed  on 
two  tibiae,  or  flute-like  pipes,  by  one  performer,  the  tibicen. 
Besides  this  musician  there  was  the  cantor,  a  singer  who  sang 
such  parts  of  the  play  as  were  arranged  for  musical  accompa- 
niment.  These  lyrical  bursts,  which  are  far  less  common  in 
Terence  than  in  Plautus,  were  called  cantica.  In  these  the 
tibicen  played  the  music,  the  cantor  recited  or  sang  the  words, 
and  the  actor  merely  made  the  appropriate  gestures  in  pan- 
tomime.  In  the  appended  cut  is  a  representation  of  the 
masking-room,  or  "  green-room,"  of  an  ancient  theatre.  The 
composer  of  the  play  is  seated  near  the  table  and  is  instruct- 
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ing  one  of  the  actors  in  his  part.  The  actor's  mask  is  still 
raised.  Near  by  stands  tlie  tibicen  clothed  in  a  long  robe  and 
trying  the  tune  of  the  tihiae.  Another  actor  is  being  robed 
for  the  stage.  Various  masks  are  scattered  about,  and  there 
seems  to  be  general  preparation  in  progress  for  a  rehearsal. 

YII.   The  PiBLic  Games. 

Terence's  plays  were  performed  at  the  public  games.  The 
"Andria,"  "  Eunuchus,"  "Heauton  timorumenos"  and  "He- 
cyra  "  first  appeared  at  the  ludi  Megalenses,  held  in  the  spring- 
time  in  honor  of  Cybele.  The  "  Phormio  "  was  brought  out  at 
the  ludi  Romani,  which  were  celebrated  in  September,  and  the 
"  Adelphoe  "  at  the  funeral  games  in  honor  of  Aemilius  Paulus. 
The  "Hecyra"  was  also  attempted  unsuccessfully  at  funeral 
games  in  honor  of  Aemilius  Paulus,  and,  later,  with  better 
success  at  the  ludi  Romani.  To  produce  comedies  at  these 
great  popular  festivals  before  a  capricious  and  unmannerly 
audience,  which  was  easily  diverted  by  the  other  entertain- 
ments  in  progress,  was  a  task  of  no  slight  difRcuIty.  At 
best  the  play  was  a  side-show,  and  not  the  principal  attrac- 
tion  at  the  games.  It  could  not  hope  to  hold  its  own  when 
the  great  processions  came  by,  or  when  the  rumor  spread 
that  the  gladiators,  or  pugilists,  or  tight-rope  dancers  were 
about  to  perform.  The  first  audience  that  witnessed  the 
"Hecyra"  dispersed  in  a  tumult  at  the  exj)ectatio  funambuli, 
the  rumor  that  the  tight-rope  dancer  was  about  to  exhibit 
out-of-doors.  Ambivius  Turpio,  the  most  distinguished  actor 
of  his  time,  who  helped  to  make  the  fame  both  of  Caecilius 
and  Terence,  had  to  plead  more  than  once  for  a  hearing,  and 
lamented  the  dubia  fortuna  scaenica  by  which  the  best  efforts 
of  the  comic  poets  were  imperilled.  Hence  it  was  that  Ter- 
ence,  who  refused  to  debase  his  plays  for  such  audiences, 
was  not  a  favorite  with  the  people  in  his  lifetime.  He  was 
in  advance  of  his  age,  and  the  appreciation  of  his  works  was 
confined  to  a  small  circle  until  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Caesar, 
when  his  great  literary  merits  won  their  due  recognition. 
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VIII.    Plots  and  Characters  in  Terence's  Plays. 

As  the  scene  of  Terence's  plays  is  at  Athens,  so  his  dra- 
matis  personae  are  Athenian  also.  His  unvarying  theme  is 
the  domestic  life  which  was  pictured  in  Menander.  Each  play 
turns  on  the  old  but  constantly  new  story  of  the  antagonism 
between  the  follies  of  youth  and  the  severity  of  fathers. 
The  chief  figures  which  appear  are  the  severe  and  the  easy- 
going  father ;  the  openly  wild  youth  and  his  companion 
(sometimes  a  brother),  who  is  supposed  to  be  exemplary  in 
every  way  until  events  unmask  him ;  the  various  sorts  of 
slaves,  from  the  simple-minded  and  faithful  to  the  crafty 
seruos  fallax  whose  adroit  stratagems  often  make  him  the 
character  of  greatest  interest,  and  the  meretrix  ov  courtesan. 
Besides  these  we  find  the  greedy  parasite,  the  leno  or  pan- 
der,  the  benevolent  uncle,  the  long-lost  daughter,  and  the 
interesting  ancillae,  some  of  them  light-headed  and  talk- 
ative,  and  others  sedate.  The  mafrona,  or  mother,  rarely 
appears,  but  when  she  does,  is  invested  with  dignity  and 
gentleness,  even  if  she  is  sometimes  dull.  One  day  ordi- 
narily  suffices  for  the  events,  whose  happy  issue  is  invari- 
ably  marriage  and  a  general  reconciliation.  In  the  "  Andria," 
we  spend  a  day  at  Athens  from  the  morning,  when  the  mar- 
keting  is  brought  home  by  the  slaves,  to  the  noontime,  when 
the  young  men  are  lounging  idly  in  the  forum,  and  on  until 
it  grows  dusk,  and  the  time  for  celebrating  the  wedding  has 
come.  In  the  "  Heauton  timorumenos  "  the  scene  opens  late  in 
the  afternoon.  A  night  is  supposed  to  elapse  after  the  sec- 
ond  act.  The  rest  of  the  play  begins  with  early  morning  at 
the  opening  of  the  third  act,  and  runs  on  until  nearly  evening. 

IX.     DlVISION    INTO    ACTS    AND    ScENES. 

Each  play  is  divided  into  five  acts,  and  each  act,  although 
perfectly  continuous  in  its  movement,  is  composed  of  several 
scenes.  A  new  scene  occurs  whenever  there  is  a  partial 
change  of  actors.     For  this  the  entrance  or  disappearance 
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of  one  actor  is  sufRcient.  The  principle  on  which  the  di- 
vision  into  acts  is  effected  needs  fuller  explanation,  for  it 
is  developed  from  a  division  inherited  from  the  Greeks. 

The  origin  of  the  Greek  tragic  drama  was  in  the  chorus 
sung  in  honor  of  the  gods.  In  very  early  times  this  was 
supplemented  by  the  recitation  of  some  actor,  whose  per- 
formance  was  iuserted  between  the  songs  of  the  chorus. 
As  the  number  of  actors  gradually  increased,  tragedy  arose 
and  fiUed  the  intervals  betweeu  the  music.  It  gradually 
grew  in  importance  until  the  music  became  a  subsidiary  part 
and  was  employed  to  fill  the  intervals  between  the  acting. 
Thus  there  came  to  be  a  division  into  acts.  Aristotle  (Poet. 
12)  states  that  the  acted  parts  of  a  tragedy  were  three  ;  the 
irpoXoyoQ,  ov  introduction ;  the  eTreiaodio}',  or  plot ;  and  the 
t^oSoc,  or  dramatic  denouement.  To  these  he  adds  the  x"poc, 
or  musical  accompaniment,  which  appeared  promineutly  in 
two  places  :  namely,  between  the  TrpoXoyoe  and  tivEKTohiov  and 
between  the  iTzeKTolior  and  'ilohoQ.  The  iKeiaoliov  itself  was 
afterwards  gradually  divided  into  parts  by  the  insertion  of 
choral  songs,  the  number  of  which  was  not  regulated  by  rule. 
However,  a  triple  division  prevailed  in  many  tragedies,  and 
this  when  combined  with  the  TrpoAoyoc  find  ii,oloQ  gave  rise  to 
the  tradition  of  five  acts  as  the  proper  number  for  a  drama. 
The  critics  of  Alexandria  seem  to  have  erected  this  into  a 
law  for  tragedy,  and  before  the  time  of  Horace  it  'was  a  rec- 
ognized  rule  for  Latin  comedy  also.  His  statement  in  the 
Ars  Poetica  (189-190)  is 

"  Neve  minor  neu  sit  quinto  productior  actu 
Fahula,  quae  posci  vult  et  spectata  reponi." 

This  tradition  of  the  Greek  tragic  drama  did  not  pass  at 
once  to  comedy,  although  there  is  a  statement  by  Euanthius, 
whose  authority  is  sHght,  that  Menander  wrote  his  comedies 
divided  into  acts  like  tragedies  but  with  the  chorus  omitted. 
The  earlier  Latin  comedies  were  performed  as  one  contin- 
uous  act,  but  the  principle  of  interruptions  was  not  whoUy 
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unknown,  as  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Plautus,  who  makes 
a  player  sav  to  the  audience  at  a  place  in  the  acting  of  the 
Pseudolus  (575)  that  the  flute-player  is  to  entertain  them 
during  a  pause  in  the  acting : 

"  Tibicen  uos  interea  hic  delectaverit." 

Terence  seems  to  recognize  a  division  of  acts  in  the  saying 
2)rimo  actu  placeo,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ambivius 
Turpio  in  the  prologue  to  the  "  Hecyra."  Donatus,  however^ 
assures  us  that  for  the  sake  of  holding  his  audiences  with- 
out  the  risk  of  wearying  them  by  numerous  pauses  vult  poeta 
noster  omnes  quhique  actus  velut  unum  fieri.  From  this  we 
may  conclude  that  Terence,  even  if  he  wrote  his  plays  by 
acts,  did  not  venture  to  treat  the  acts  on  the  stage  as  sepa- 
rated  parts,  except  in  rare  instances.*  But  whatever  was 
the  measure  of  exactness  to  which  Terence  adhered,  the  di- 
vision  into  five  acts  corresponds  with  the  development  of 
the  principal  motives  in  each  play.  We  may  exclude  the 
prologue.  This  is  not  a  -Kpokoyoq  at  all,  but  a  piece  of  lit- 
erary  polemic  abounding  in  tlirusts  at  his  critics.  Taking 
the  five  acts  which  foUow,  their  division  is  into  the  expositio 
or  first  act,  which  mainly  corresponds  to  the  irpoXnyoQ  of  the 
Greeks,  the  involutio  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  acts, 
corresponding  to  the  tripartite  arrangement  of  the  tTreKToliov, 
and  the  evolutio,  or  t^o^oc,  in  the  fifth  act.  The  expositio 
contains  the  statement  of  the  opening  situation,  the  involutio 
the  elaboration  of  the  plot  in  three  stages,  and  the  evolutio 
the  conclusion.  Each  act,  therefore,  contains  a  leading  mo- 
tive  which  is  worked  out  within  its  limits,  and  prepares  thc 
way  for  the  treatment  of  the  next. 

X.   Language  of  Terence. 
The  language  of  the  plays  of  Terence  is  not  that  of  the 
later  classical  period,  but  of  the  next  stage  of  advancement 

*  The  opening  of  the  fourth  act  of  the  "  Andria"  was  probably  sung 
to  make  a  short  break  between  the  tbird  and  fourth  acts. 
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after  Plautus.  The  development  of  tlie  Latin  language  falls  i 
into  three  periods.  The  first,  or  archaic,  extends  from  the 
beginnings  of  Latin  until  the  time  of  Plautus  and  his  liter- 
ary  contemporaries,  Naevius  and  the  patriotic  poet  Ennius. 
These  three  stand  at  the  opening  of  the  second  or  middle 
period,  whicli  extends  from  Plautus  to  the  age  of  Cicero,  a 
century  and  a  half  later.  The  third,  or  classical  period,  ex- 
tends  f rom  Cicero  onward  through  the  age  of  Augustus,  after 
which  the  language  begins  to  decliue.  In  the  archaic  pe- 
riod,  Latin  was  the  native  language,  which  was  growing  up 
carelessly  in  isolation  from  external  influences.  With  the 
middle  period  Greek  influence  begins  to  be  felt,  and  gradu- 
ally  prunes  away  the  excrescences  and  irregularities  of  the 
older  time,  and  develops  Latin  in  increasing  conformity  with 
the  Greek.  It  is  a  mixed  process  of  discipline  and  cultiva- 
tion.  At  the  completion  of  this  process  the  classical  period 
begins.  For  the  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  lan-  \ 
guage  the  middle  period  is  of  the  highest  vakie.  It  stands 
midway,  and  receives  into  itself  all  the  surviving  traces  of 
the  archaic  period,  and  develops  in  itself,  by  anticipation, 
the  beginnings  of  the  classical  period,  and  in  it  alone  are 
to  be  seen  in  fuU  operation  the  struggle  of  the  native  Latin 
against  its  inevitable  subjugation  to  Greek  influences.  In 
this  period  Plautus  stands  at  the  beginuing,  aud  from  him 
and  his  contemporaries  was  bequeathed  to  Terence  the  Latin 
which  had  developed  under  their  hands.  It  was  Latin  after 
its  first  pruning  under  Greek  influence.  Terence  received 
it  and  carried  the  process  still  further.  Under  his  treat- 
ment  many  superfluities  and  archaic  expressions  disappeared, 
grammatical  symmetry  became  more  marked,  the  poetic 
rhythms  were  somewhat  more  regular,  and  the  way  was  bet- 
ter  cleared  for  the  supremacy  of  the  literary  spirit  of  the 
Greeks  in  Latin  letters. 

XI.   His  Style  axd  Influence. 
While  using  the  language  bequeathed  by  Plautus  as  a 
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basis  for  liis  diction,  his  eje  is  more  definitely  fixed  on  tlie 
Greek  models,  and  chiefly  on  Menander.  Wbat  Naevius,  Plau- 
tus,  and  Ennius  had  done  were  for  hira  tbe  early  triumpbs 
and  memorials  of  the  Latin  drama  fashioned  according  to 
Greek  ideals.  But  their  efforts  were  not  final  in  his  eyes. 
No  raatter  how  great  bis  obligations  to  these  auctores,  he 
does  not  rest  in  tbeir  style,  but  develops  one  which  is  his 
own,  and  on  this  side  is  bis  originality  raost  clearly  seen. 
His  style  is  the  reflection  of  his  own  personal  disposition. 
Its  marks  are  gentleness,  gracef  ulness,  purity,  and  fine  finish. 
When  tbe  cultivation  of  letters  became  the  fashion  in  Cice- 
ro's  time,  the  style  of  Terence  was  regarded  as  the  model  of 
diction,     Cicero's  celebrated  comment  is  : 

"  Tu  quoque,  qui  solus  lecto  sermone,  Terenti, 
Conuersura  expressumque  Latina  uoce  Menaiidrura 
In  medium  nobis  sedatis  uocibus  ecfers 
Quicquid  come  loquens  atque  omnia  dulcia  dicens." 

Julius  Caesar,  altbough  he  lamented  the  lack  of  uis  comica, 
or  pungent  dramatic  vigor  in  Terence,  praises  bis  style  as  one 
of  the  bigbest  cbaracter  : 

"  Tu  quoque,  tu  in  suramis,  o  dimidiate  Menander, 
Poueris  et  merito,  puri  sermonis  amator." 

Tbese  two  characterizations  of  the  poet,  by  Cicero  as  sohis 
lecto  sermone  and  by  Caesar  as  puri  sermonis  atnator,  well  ex- 
pressed  the  judgment  of  cultivated  Romans.  He  brought 
into  Latin  that  urhanitas  for  wbich  we  seek  in  vain  in  Plau- 
tus.  Latin  letters  were  polite  literature  with  him,  witbout 
a  trace  of  the  savagery  of  tbe  old  Roman  spirit  wbicb  lin- 
gers  in  tlie  fast  and  furious  fun  of  Plautus.  His  resem- 
blances  to  Menander  are  so  many  as  to  justify  Caesar's  di- 
midiate  Menander,  but  not  such  as  to  make  us  believe  that 
his  style  is  a  mere  transcript.  He  is  a  more  laborious  artist, 
and  tbe  clear  simplicity  of  bis  original  becomes  under  his 
treatment  soniething  more  ornamental.  He  is  constantly 
adding  a  touch   of  his  own  decoration,  or  working  out  to 
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fiuer  details  tlie  simpler  lineaments  of  the  Greek.  One  ex- 
ample,  out  of  a  multitude,  Avill  illustrate  this.  Menander 
writes,  for  example  : 

opyt)  (l)iXovi'TOQ  fui^poi'  i(T-)(_vei  )(poi'o»'. 
"  A  lover's  wrath  lasts  but  a  little  while." 
Terence  rewrites  thus : 

"Amantium  irae  amoris  integratiost" 
"  Lovers'  quarrels  are  love's  renewal." 

The  lovers'  quarrel  in  Menander  is  short.  So  also  in 
Terence.  But  in  the  hitter  new  and  pleasing  touches  are 
added — the  change  from  opy))  to  irae  and  the  expression  in 
amoris  integratio  of  the  sequel  of  reconciliation,  which  is  at 
best  only  implied  in  Menander. 

The  Greek  plays  were  transferred  by  him  in  as  valuable 
a  form  as  Romans  could  appreciate,  and  without  mutilation 
or  defacement.  They  are  rewrought  into  dramas  which  em- 
body  more  action  and  less  dialogue.  Two  are  sometimes 
made  into  one  by  contaminatio,  and  such  new  touches  added 
and  new  characters  created  as  are  necessary  to  make  the 
hterary  product  more  perfect.  Outside  his  style  Terence 
was  creative  only  when  it  was  necessary.  Otherwise  he  is 
imitative,  partly  and  most  obviously  of  the  forms,  but  in  a 
far  more  important  sense  of  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks.  In 
later  times  the  superiority  of  his  style  made  him  one  of  the 
poetic  models.  His  imitators  were  many.  Petrarch,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  says  that  he  who  has  never  heard  of 
Terence  and  Plautus  might  as  well  confess  that  he  had  never 
lieard  the  name  of  poetry.  "  Quis  enim,  quaeso,"  he  writes, 
"  unquam  pooetnae  nomen  absque  illorum  nominibus  audivit  ?" 
In  the  middle  agesTerence  continued  to  be  taught  as  a  poetic 
model,  as  well  as  Vergil,  and  at  the  revival  of  learning  in 
the  sixteenth  century  was  edited  oftener  than  any  classic 
author.  Melanchthon,  who,  in  conjunction  Avith  Luther,  laid 
the  foundations  of  education  for  modern  Germany,  speaks 
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tlius  of  Terence :  "  Ad  iuclicium  formandum  de  coramuni- 
bus  moribus  mihi  quidem  plus  conferre  quam  plerique  phi- 
losophorum  commentarii  videtur.  Et  non  alius  auctor  loqui 
elegantius  docebit  aut  utiliore  genere  orationis  puerilem  lin- 
guam  imbuet."  Queen  Elizabeth  ordained  in  the  charter  of 
the  Westminster  school  the  annual  performance  of  a  Latin 
play  for  the  purpose  of  refining  the  manners  and  language 
of  the  scholars.  This  play  has  almost  invariably  been  one 
from  Terence.  In  modern  literature  the  principal  imitations 
of  Terence  are  the  comedy  of  "  L'x\ndrienne,"  by  Michel 
Baron,  and  Steele's  "  Conscious  Lovers,"  which  are  largely 
derived  from  the  "  Andria."  Bruey's  "  Le  Muet,"  Fontaine's 
"  L'Eunuque,"  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  "  Bellamira "  are 
modelled  after  the  "  Eunuchus,"  and  parts  of  Moliere's  "  Le 
Mariage  Force  "  and  "  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin  "  remind  us 
of  the  "  Phormio."  Xumerous  places  here  and  there  in  dra- 
matic  literature  may  be  referred  to  Terence  as  their  source, 
and  his  influence  on  literary  style  has  been  extensive. 

XIL   Metres. 

Of  the  six  thousand  or  more  lines  -vvhich  compose  his 
plays  all  except  eighteen  are  in  iambic  or  trochaic  metre, 
and  these  eighteen  verses  in  more  elaborate  metres,  sixteen 
in  the  "Andria,"  and  two  in  the  "Adelphoe,"  are  all  that 
lino-er  in  Terence  to  recall  the  profuse  metrical  variety  which 
is  found  in  Plautus.  Every  comedy  of  Terence  regularly 
opens  in  iambic  trimeter,  and  about  three  fourths  of  its  con- 
tents  are  in  the  various  iambic  metres.  The  remainder  is 
in  trochaic  metres,  one  of  which  (the  tetrameter  catalectic), 
regularly  closes  each  play. 

Among  the  Greeks  a  metre  was  named  from  its  funda- 
mental  foot,  from  the  number  of  these  feet  in  a  verse,  and 
from  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the  last  foot. 
In  iambic  and  trochaic  metres,  however,  the  unit  of  measure 
is  not  the  single,  but  the  double  foot,  or  dipod,  containing  a 
pair  of  single  feet.     Thus,  three   complete  iambic  dipods 
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made  iambic  trimeter  acatalectic,  and  four  trocLaic  dipods, 
of  whicli  tlie  last  was  incomplete,  made  trocliaic  tetrameter 
catalectic ;  and  so  on.  Taking  the  iambus  ( •^  - )  and  the 
trochee  ( -  ^  )  as  f undamental  feet,  and  combining  them 
into  dipods  as  the  units  of  scanning,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
notice  that  each  dipod  has  a  rhythmical  or  verse  accent, 
which  is  a  different  thing  from  the  ordinary  word-accent, 
and  falls  on  the  first  heavy  or  so-called  long  syllable  in  each 
dipod,  thus : 

■^  —  ^  —  =.  iambic  dipod  ■with  verse  accent. 

-1  w  _  N^  =  trochaic  dipod  with  verse  accent. 

These  are  the  accents  printed  in  the  text  of  the  plays.  By 
combining  the  dipods,  or  metrical  units,  into  verses  of  differ- 
ent  length  we  obtain  the  various  forms  of  iambic  and  tro- 
chaic  metre. 

The  iambic  and  trochaic  metres  of  Terence  are  given  be- 
low  with  their  names  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  also  their 
Latin  names,  which  are  derived  from  the  number  of  feet  in- 
stead  of  from  the  number  of  dipods. 

1.  lambic  Trimeter  Acatalectic,  or  lambic  Senarius : 


This  is  the  commonest  measure  in  Terence,  and  contains  f  ully 
two  thirds  of  all  his  iambic  verses,  or  half  of  his  comedies. 
It  serves  for  the  ordinary  and  steady  flow  of  the  play. 
2.  lambic  Tetrameter  Catalectic,  or  lambic  Septenarius : 


This  consists  of  seven  full  feet  and  the  unaccented  light 
beat  of  the  eighth. 

3.  lambic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic,  or  lambic  Octonarius : 

Some  shorter  forms  are  also  used,  as  the  lambic  Dimeter 
(wlw_|v^^w_)  or  Quaternarius.  These  are  really  frac- 
tions  of  verses,  and  are  called  clausulae  both  in  iambic  and 
trochaic  metre. 
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The  trocliaic  metres  are  two : 

1.  Trochaic   Tetrameter  Catalectic,  or  Trochaic  Septena- 


rius : 


It  consists  of  seven  feet  and  the  heavy  syllable  of  the  eighth. 

Nearly  all  the  trochaic  verses  in  Terence  are  septenarii. 
They  are  employed  where  dramatically  importaut  changes 
occur,  such  as  changes  of  scene,  or  in  places  where  a  more 
stirring  metre  is  needed  thau  the  quiet  iambic  senarius. 

2.  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic,  or  Trochaic  Octonarius : 


Besides  these  there  is  the  Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic, 
used  as  a  clausula. 

The  other  metres  are  so  unusual  as  to  need  but  brief  men- 
tion  here.  They  are  treated  more  fully  in  the  notes  on  the 
passages  where  they  occur.     They  are  : 

1.  DactylicTetrameter  I  1^^\1^^\1^^\1^^\  And.  625. 

2.  Cretic  "  \l^_\J.^_\L^^\l^-\  And.626-634. 

3.  Baccbiac         '•'  \^1_\^1_\^1_\^1^\  And.481-4&4; 

637,  638. 

4.  Choriambic    "  |I  ww_|Iv^w  _|_lw  ^  _l  w  Jl  -  I  Ad.  612,613. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  with  metres  so  simple  as  the 
iambic  and  trochaic  the  scanning  of  Terence  would  be  com- 
paratively  easy.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  metres  thera- 
selves  are  simple,  but  the  language  which  is  accommodated 
to  them  is  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  which  arise.  It  is  not 
the  fully  developed  Latin  of  Vergil  and  Horace,  by  whose 
time  the  quantity  of  the  separate  syllables  had  attained  a 
fixed  and  definite  value.  It  is  the  imperfectly  developed  aud 
carelessly  pronounced  language  of  an  earlier  time,  which  is 
undergoing  the  process  of  accommodation  to  the  regularity 
of  Greek  metres.  The  heavy  and  light  beats  of  the  raetres 
are  by  no  means  sure  to  coincide  with  the  long  and  short 
syllables  on  which  they  fall. 
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AU  the  iambic  and  trocliaic  metres  in  Terence  freely  ad- 
mit  substitutes  in  every  foot  except  tlie  last.  Tlie  most 
common  substitute  is  the  spondee,  which  may  itself  be  re- 
placed  by  other  feet,  such  as  the  dactyl.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple,  And.  684  is  an  iambic  septenarius,  but  is  scanned 

_1  2  3.4  6^6  7 

tuom  Pdm\philum:  |  modo  te,  dia\me  mt,  \  nolt\te  md\cerd\re\ 

The  first  te,  of  course,  suffers  elision  as  it  would  in  scanning 
Vergil  or  Horace.  But  of  the  seven  feet  of  the  verse  only 
three  are  iambic — namely,  the  second,  the  fourth,  and  the 
seventh.  AU  the  others  are  spondees  except  the  third, 
mddo  t\  dni,  which  is  the  equivalent  in  length  of  a  spondee. 
In  the  first  f  oot  it  is  also  noticeable  that  tudm  is  run  together 
as  a  monosyllable.  But  these  spondees  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood  in  the  same  sense  as  spondees  in  Vergil,  but  as  iu- 
stances  of  careless  heavy  iambi,  to  whose  rhythm  the  syl- 
lables  are  but  imperfectl}'  accommodated  in  quantity,  and 
are  to  be  hurried  along  in  scanning  very  much  as  regular 
iambi.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest  iustances,  and  exemplifies 
a  general  tendency  according  to  which  the  early  Latin  proso- 
dy  is  regulated.  It  is  the  tendency  to  shorten  originally  long 
unaccented  vowels,  and  obscure  them  in  pronunciation.  Simi- 
larly,  the  weaker  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  generally  suf- 
fered  to  the  extent  of  partial  suppression,  and  sometimes 
disappeared  entirely,  either  by  absorption  in  a  neighboring 
sound  or  by  dropping  altogether. 

This  tendency  in  Latin  poetry  will  be  more  easily  under- 
stood  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  due  to  a  general  prin- 
ciple  of  language  change.  The  principle  is  that  the  stronger 
accented  sound  survives,  and  the  weaker  neighboring  unac- 
cented  sound  suffers.  In  this  way,  for  example,  drnme  in 
the  line  cited  above  is  run  together  as  dn'me,  the  unaccented 
i  following  the  accented  d  being  weakened,  just  as  in  the 
hurried  pronunciation  of  "  animal "  in  English. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view  the 
distinction  between  word-accent  and  verse-accent.     Word- 
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accent  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  tlie  syllables  whict 
compose  tbe  particular  word.  For  example,/im  and  mddum 
are  accented  on  the  antepenult  and  the  penult  respectively, 
according  to  the  laws  of  word-accent.  Verse-accent,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  beat  or  stroke  {ictus)  of  the  metre,  which 
falls  at  regular  intervals,  and  may  either  coincide  or  conflict 
with  the  word-accent  of  the  separate  words  which  are  ar- 
ranged  under  the  metre.  "VMiere  the  word-accent  and  verse- 
accent  coincide,  there  is  no  difficulty.  "VMiere  they  conflict, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  verse-accent  pre- 
vails.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  scanning  of  a  line 
from  the  "Heauton  timorumenos"  (755) : 

coti\did\nos  fi\eri  nec  \fieri  \  modum 
Here  the  verse-accent  coincides  with  the  first  fieri,  and  con- 
flicts  with  the  second,  changing  it  to  Jieri,  and  also  makes 
modum  out  of  what  otherwise  would  have  been  modum. 

Examples  of  the  weakening  and  running  together  of  un- 
accented  sounds  and  of  the  conflict  of  word-accent  and  verse- 
accent  are  not  uncommon  in  the  older  English  poetry,  and 
may  be  cited  to  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  similar 
occurrences  in  early  Latin  poetry. 

The  examples  cited  are  all  from  iambic  verses. 

1.  Examples  of  other  feet  substituted  for  iambi: 

"  Whether  s&yest  \  thou  thu  \  in  er|n§6t  6r  |  in  play?" 

(Chaucer,  "  The  Knightes  Tale  "). 
"Her  glor|*uMS  glttter  |  and  light  |  doth  all  |  men^s  eyis  \  amaze" 

(Spenser,  "F.  Q."i.  4. 16). 

2,  Prevalence  of  verse-accent  over  word-accent : 

"  Was  wont  |  him  once  |  to  dis]ciple*  ^v|ery  day" 

(Spenser,  "F.  Q."  i.  4. 16). 
"  Bumt  af  I  ter  th^m  |  to  th^  |  botiomless^  pit" 

("  Paradise  Lost,"  vi.  866). 

*  Pronounced  disple.  See  Guesfs  "Hist.  English  Rhythms,"  i.  39  (ed. 
1838. 

t  For  bottdmless,  compare  "Paradise  Regaiued,"  i.  361.  Maspkemou» 
also  is  found  in  "Paradise  Regained,"  iv.  181. 
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Tlie  following  may  also  be  qiioted  to  illustrate  tlie  differ- 
ence  between  word  and  verse  accent,  although  the  old  word- 
accent  may  have  been  on  the  penult : 

"  Ban  i  ished  this  frail  1  sepiillchre  of  our  fl^sh" 

(Shak.  "RichardII."i.  3). 
"In  a  vault,  |  an  an[cient  re  \ceptd'  cle^' 

(Shali.  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  iv.  3). 

3.  Obscuring  or  dropping  of  weak,  unaccented  sounds : 

(a)  Obscuring — 

"Is  pi«|ty  thiis  |  and  piire  ]  davotion  paid?" 

("ParadiseLost,"Bk.  11). 

"Seeing  to6  j  much  sadiness  hath  1  congealed  i  your  hlood" 

(Shak.  "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  Induction  2). 
"So  spake  i  the  ^n|cmy  6f  j  mankind" 

("  Paradise  Lost,"  Bk.  9). 
"Shot  par  |allel  t6  |  the  earth  |  his  dew  ty  ray" 

("Paradise  Lost,"  Bk.  5). 

[b)  Dropping — 

"  I'll  not  I  be  tied  i  to  hoiirs  i  nor  'point  ed  times" 

(Shak.  "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  iii.  1). 
"Though  re  I  al  fiiends  i  I  Vlieve  \  are  few" 

(Burns,  "Epistle  to  Lapraik"). 
"Thy  ig\nomy  \  sleep  with  |  thee  in  |  thy  grave" 

(Sliak.  "IHenry  IV.,"v.  4). 

^^  Prob\al*  to  think  ]  ing  and  \  indeed  |  the  coiirse 
To  win  the  Moor  ugaiu" 

(Shak.  "Othello,"il.  3). 

"How,  I  Sir!  this  gent\'man  you     must  bear  |  withal" 

(Ben  Jonson,  "  Alchemist,"  i.  1). 

Such  examples  as  these  illustrate  in  English  the  irregu- 
larities  which  abound  in  the  carelessly  pronounced  popular 
Latin  of  the  time  of  Terence.  The  instances  in  his  plays 
occur  especially  in  certain  definite  combinations  of  syllables, 
of  which  two  can  be  stated  in  an  exact  formula. 

*  "Probal  is  found  in  all  the  early  editions,  and  is  clearly  a  corruption 
of  probable."     Guest's  "  Hist.  EugHsh  Rhythms,"  i.  54. 
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I.  In  the  comic  poets  a  long  final  syUahle  following  a  short 

accented  syllable  could  be  shortened.      That  is,  a  word  whose 

natural  quantity*  is  represented  by  ~l  _  may  become  J-  ^.   This 

instance  of  an  accented  syllable  Avealcening  its  unaccented 

neighbor  may  be  seen  in  English  in  the  altered  values  of  e 

and  u  in  sepulchre  and  sepidchral.     In  the  first  instance  the 

unaccented  u  is  feeble,  while  the  accented  e  gains  in  strength 

by  its  accent.      In  the  second,  the   converse  is  the  case. 

Thus  novo   becomes   ntvo  (Phorm.  972),  levi  becomes   levi 

(Hec.  312),  and  the  dissyllabic  imperatives  ending  in  -a,  -e, 

or  -l  have  their  final  vowel  shortened  by  the  same  principle. 

Roga  becomes  rogd,  iube  becomes  iube,  cdue  becoiues  cdue, 

and  redi,  redi.     This  is  very  frequent.     Occasionally  we  find 

both  forms  side  by  side,  as  7ndne  mane  (Heaut.  613).     In 

this  connection  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  Terence's 

time  the  natural  quantity  of  several  vowel-endings  was  dif- 

ferent  from  their  quantity  in  the  classical  period.      Some 

endings,  which  later  were  naturally  short,  in  Terence  are 

often  naturally  long.     These  long  endings  are  relics  of  still 

earller  Latin  quantity,  and  are  much  less  frequent  than  in 

Plautus.     They  point  to  a  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  lan- 

guao-e  when  endings  were  commonly  of  one  quantity,  and  that 

long.     The  principal  relics  of  this  archaic  quantity  in  Ter- 

ence  are  -d  in  the  neuter  plural,  as  in  omnid  (Heaut.  575), 

-us  in  nom.  sing.,  second  declension,  as  filius  (Heaut.  2Vi), 

-e  in  abl.  sing.,  third  declension,  as  tempore  (Hec.  531),  -it  in 

pres.  ind.  endings  of  third  conjugation,  as  accipit  (Eun.  1082). 

Similarly  -dt  in  the  subjunctive,  augedt  (Ad.  25),  -ft  in  the 

perfect,  stetit  (Phorm.  9),  -ere  in  the  pres,  infin.,  as  ducere 

(And.  613)  and  dicere  (And.  23).     By  the  time  of  classical 

poetry  these  were  regularly  short. 

II.  A  long  syllable  preceding  a  long  accented  syllable  could 
be  shortened,  provided  it  also  followed  a  short  unaccented  syl- 

*  Quantity  as  determiued  by  posilion  is  ordiuarily  not  observed  in  the 
comic  writers. 
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lahle.      Tkat  is,  the  combination  ^ 1  could  be  reduced  to 

w  w  i..  Examples  of  this  are  caue  qud\quam  (And,  760), 
uiri  cuiypa  (Pliorm.  987),  tace  tu  (Eun.  489),  caue  te  ts\se 
(And.  403). 

This  form  of  redncing  or  obscuring  the  sound-value  of 
syllables — namely,  ^  ^  1  to  ^  ^  1 — might  be  still  further 
reduced  or  run  together  in  actual  scanning,  so  that  ^  ^  1 
would  have  no  more  appreciable  vahie  than  an  iambus, 
and  may  be  represented  as  one,  or  in  this  approximate 
form,  ^_l,by  fusing  the  two  short  syllables  into  one  light 
beat  for  scanning.  Thus,  the  example,  caiie  quoquam  (And. 
760),  mentioned  above,  is  part  of  an  iambic  senarius  : 

\mane :\c<me  qu6\quam  ez  is\toc  e'z\cessis\loc6\. 

The  general  principle  which  is  established  by  these  two 
classes  is  that  the  presence  of  verse-accent*  on  a  given  syl- 
lable  tends  to  shorten  the  immediately  neighboring  unac- 
cented  syllables.  The  accented  syllable  is  strengthened  and 
virtually  lengthened  at  their  expense. 

III,  This  reduction  of  quantity  by  the  shrinkage  of  un- 
accented  vowels  is  not  the  only  instance  of  sound-loss. 
There  was  also  a  tendency  to  slur  over  or  obscure  the  final 
consonants  of  many  words,  especially  d,  l,  m,  n,  r,  s,  t.  This 
will  explain  why  a  vowel  is  not  made  long  by  position  before 
two  consonants,  in  all  cases  where  one  of  the  two  is  obscured 
or  wholly  dropped.  The  most  numerous  instances  are  those 
connected  with  m,  r,  s,  t,  d. 

Of  cases  in  m,  we  may  cite  enim  in  ndn  enim  ducet,  where 
the  scanning  becomes  non  \e'ni'  dii\cet.  So  pd\7-um  ml  inosit 
becomes  paWwmi  pr6\sit.  This  is  the  most  common  kind 
of  consonantal  dropping, 

Final  r  also  sufEers,  as  in  pater  venit,—pate'  vi\nit;  soror 
dictast,  color  uerus,  and  in  other  words, 

*  Whether  coinciding  or  conflicting  with  the  word-accent.  Thus,  in 
istoc  both  coincide,  but  in  loco  they  do  not. 
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Final  s  was  almost  entirely  suppressed  in  common  speech 
until  tlie  time  of  Cicero.  Thus,  nullus  sum  =  nul  \  lu'  sum, 
defes\sus  sum=defessu''  sum,  at  the  ending  of  iambic  verses. 

Final  t  seems  to  disappear  in  verb-endings  in  many  in- 
stances.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  the  scanning  of  erit, 
iubet,  negat,  ^jlacet,  studet,  tacet,  tulit,  videt.  So  the  combi- 
nation  nt,  when  final,  is  thinned  in  pronouncing  in  some 
instances.  Thus,  student  fdcere  obscures  the  whole  syllable 
-ent,  and  \stude^^fa\  is  forced  into  shape  as  an  iambus. 

Final  l  vanishes  from  simul  (Heaut.  803),  and  final  n  from 
tamen  (Ad.  145). 

Some  little  w^ords  shrink,  as  ab  to  a\  ex  to  e\  and  in  to  i\ 
like  Shakespeare's  "i'  the  earth." 

IV.  The  disregard  of  the  efEect  of  double  consonants  in 
early  Latin  helped  the  tendency  to  shorten  syllables.  Thus, 
ille  often  =  ille.  In  per  oppressionem,  at  the  beginning  of 
Ad.  238,  the  o  before  pp  is  short,  and  the  first  foot  is 
pW~bp2yres. 

The  instances  thus  far  given  apply  principally  to  dissyl- 
labic  words,  but  may  occur  in  any  combinations  of  words 
or  syllables  in  which  these  metrical  combinations  of  sylla- 
bles  (^  _  =  -  -^  and  v..  _  I  =  ^  -  -i)  occur. 

V.  Many  words  containing  two  successive  separate  vowels 
fuse  the  two  into  one.  This  is  called  synizesis.  Thus,  deus 
becomes  dyus,  like  our  "deuce."  So  deoz=dyd,  and  the  dis- 
syllabic  forms  of  deus  and  dea  commonly  undergo  synizesis. 
Besides  these  the  various  f  orms  of  meus,  tuus,  suus,  is,  idem 
ire,fuisse  (and  ui  in  the  other  perfect  forms  of  esse  gener- 
ally),  duo.  Thus,  eos  =  yos,  eosdem  =  yosdem,  eamus  =  yamus 
fuisti=fwisti,  duo  =  dwo  (compare  our  "two").  Other  in- 
stances  are  dies,  diu,  scio,  nescio,  ais,  ain  (ais  ne),  ait,  aibam, 
trium,  huius  =  hiveese,  quoius  =  quoise. 

If  the  preceding  principles  are  kept  clearly  in  mind,  it 
need  not  be  difiicult  to  read  most  of  the  metres  of  Terence. 
The  trouble  is  that  nearly  all  of  his  verses  contain  more  syl- 
lables  than  are  necessary,  and  consequently  the  verse  has  to 
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be  shrunk  a  little  so  as  to  be  accommodated  to  tlie  metre. 
By  reading  the  verses  first  as  plain  prose,  and  noticing  wiiere 
the  ictus  ( as  printed  in  each  dipod  in  the  text )  f alls,  the 
excessive  syllables  in  each  dipod  may  be  detected  at  once. 
These  should  then  be  reduced  in  their  sound-value,  accord- 
ing  to  the  clasa  of  irregularities  under  which  they  fall.  Then, 
by  running  them  closely  together  and  hurrying  them  along 
a  little,  and  reading  the  verses  according  to  the  beats  of  the 
metre,  a  generally  correct  idea  of  the  scanning  is  easily  at- 
tained. 

An  example  in  iambic  senarii  from  the  opening  of  the 
prologue  to  the  "  Andria  "  is  appended.  (Ordinary  ecthlipsis, 
or  elision,  is  marked  by  small  letters  in  italics,  and  weakened 
sounds  by  small  letters  elevated  a  little  out  of  the  text. 
Synizesis  by  a  —  over  the  proper  vowels.) 

poe.ta  quom  I  prim'""  an'|m"'"  ad  scriibend"'"  adpulit, 

id  sibi  I  negoiti  crd|didit  j  scliim  I  dari, 

pop"!"  lit  1  place;reut  quasi  fecis |set  fa|bulas. 

Tier""'   drjter  ^;ueni|re  muljt"  int^IJlegit: 

n"'"  in  projlogis  I  scribun;dis  op^lr'""  abu|titur, 

non  qu'  ar;gumen;tum  nar|ret  s^d|qui  maVjubli 

uet*ris  |  poe|tae  mal*|dictis  |  resp6n|deat. 

XIII.   Preservation  of  the  Text. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  preservation  and  transmission 
of  Terence's  plays.  Within  a  century  after  his  death  his 
comedies  had  attained  a  very  high  popularity  among  culti- 
vated  Romans.  Before  this  time  they  were  di^dded  into 
their  five  acts,  and  the  didascaliae  were  prefixed.  As  the 
text  was  copied  again  and  again,  and  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another,  many  errors  on  the  part  of  transcribers 
crept  in.  The  text  is  known  to  have  been  revised  and  edited 
about  50  A.D.  by  M.  Valerius  Probus,  of  whom  Suetonius 
writes  multaque  exemplaria  contracta  emendare  ac  distinguere 
et  adnotare  curavit.  Early  in  the  second  century,  Sulpi- 
cius  Apollinaris  attempted  to  revive  interest  in  Terence  as 
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well  as  the  other  old  comedians,  and  wrote  the  Periochae,  or 
brief  summaries  of  the  plot  of  each  play.  Perhaps  about 
300  A.D.  may  be  assigned  as  the  time  of  Calliopius,  of  whom 
scarcely  anything  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  revised 
the  manuscripts,  and  was  long  looked  back  upon  by  later 
copyists  as  the  ultimate  source  from  which  they  were  to 
transcribe  new  copies. 

The  later  grammarians  are  quite  important,  especially 
Donatus,  who  flourished  about  350  a.d.,  and  left  a  very 
valuable  commentary  on  all  the  plays  (that  on  the  "  Heauton 
timorumenos"  is  now  lost).  About  400  a.d.  comes  the 
oldest  extant  manuscript  of  Terence,  the  Codex  Benibinus, 
now  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  The  other  manuscripts  of 
value  now  known  date  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
turies,  and  are  copied  from  the  older  recension  of  Calliopius, 
which  is  lost.  From  these  sources — the  Bembine  and  Cal- 
liopian  MSS.  and  the  quotations  in  the  grammarians — -the 
text  of  Terence  is  now  derived. 


ANDRIA 


DIDASCALIA 

ANDRIA  TERENTI 

ACTA  LVDIS  MEGALENSIBVS 

MFVLVIO  M'-  GLABRIONE  AEDILIB-  CVRVLIB- 

EGIT  L-AMBIVIVS  TVRPIO  [L-ATILIVS  PRAENESTINVS] 

MODOS  FECIT  FLACCVS  CLAVDI 

TIBIS   PARIBVS   TOTA 

GRAECA  MENANDRV 

FACTA  I- 

M'   MARCELLO   C-  SVLPICIO   COS- 


ANDP.IA. 


PERSONAE. 


SIMO    SENEX. 
SOSIA    LIBERTTS. 
DAVOS    SERVOS. 
MYSIS    ANCILLA. 
PAMPHILVS   ADTLESCENS. 
CHARINVS   ADTLESCENS. 


BYRRIA  SERTOS. 

LESBIA    OBSTETRIX. 

GLYCERIVM  mtlier. 
CHREMES  SENEX. 

CRITO    SENEX. 
DROMO    LORARITS. 


C.  SVLPICI  APOLLINARIS  PERIOCHA. 

Sororem  falso  creditam  meretriculae 
Genere  Andriae,  Glycerium,  uitiat  Famphilus 
Grauidaque  facta  dat  fidem,  uxorem  sibi 
Fore  hanc :  nsimqiie  aham  pater  ei  desponderat, 
6  Gnatam  Chremetis,  atque  ut  amorem  comperit, 
Simulat  futuras  nuptias,  cupiens  suus 
Quid  haberet  animi  fihus  cognoscere. 
Daui  suasu  non  repugnat  Pamphilus. 
Sed  ex  Glycerio  natum  ut  uidit  puerulum 
loChremes,  recusat  niiptias,  generum  abdicat. 
Mox  fiUam  Glycerium  insperato  agnitam 
Hanc  Pamphilo,  aliam  ddt  Charino  coniugem. 
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Poeta  quom  primum  animum  ad  scribendum  adpulit, 

Id  sibi  negoti  credidit  soliim  dari, 

Populo  lit  placerent  quas  fecisset  fdbulas. 

Yerum  aliter  euenire  multo  intellegit : 
5  Kam  in  prologis  scribundis  operani  abiititur, 

Xon  qui  argumentum  narret,  sed  qui  maliucli 

Veteris  poetae  maledictis  respondeat. 

Kunc,  quam  rem  uitio  dent,  quaeso  animum  aduortite. 

Menander  fecit  Andriam  et  Perinthiam. 
10  Qui  utramuis  recte  norit,  ambas  nouerit : 

Kon  ita  sunt  dissimili  argumento,  sed  tamen 

Dissimili  oratione  sunt  factae  ac  stilo. 

Quae  conuenere  in  Andriam  ex  Perinthia 

Fatetur  transtuhsse  atque  usum  pro  suis. 
15  Id  isti  uituperant  factum  atque  in  eo  disputant 

Contaminari  non  decere  fabulas. 
>r  Faciuntne  intellegendo,  ut  nihil  intellegant  ? 

Qui  quom  hunc  accusant,  Naeuium  Plautum  Ennium 

Accusant,  quos  hic  noster  auctores  habet, 
50  Quorum  aemulari  exoptat  neglegentiam 

Potiiis  quara  istorum  obsciiram  dihgentiam. 

Dehinc  lit  quiescant  porro  moneo  et  desinant 

Male  dicere,  malefacta  ne  noscant  sua. 
y  Fauete,  adeste  ae^uo  animo  et  rem  cognoscite, 
25  Vt  pernoscatis,  ecquid  spei  sit  rehcuom  : 

Posthac  quas  faciet  de  integro  comoedias, 

Spectandae  an  exigendae  sint  uobis  prius. 


ACTVS  I. 

SIMO.     SOSIA. 

SI.   Yos  istaec  intro  auferte  :  abite.     Sosia,  1 

Ades  dum  :  paucis  te  uolo.     SO.  Dictiim  puta : 
30         Nempe  tit  curentur  recte  haec.    SI.  Immo  aliud. 
SO.  Quid  est, 
Quod  tibi  mea  arg  efficere  hoc  possit  amplius  ? 
SI.    Nil   istac    opus    est    arte    ad    hanc  reiS^  quams 
paro, 
Sed  eis  quas  semper  in  te  intellexi  sitas, 
Fide  et  taciturnitate.     SO.  Expecto  quid  uelis. 
35  SI.    Ego  postquam  te  emi,  a  paruolo  ut  semper  tibi 
Apud  me  iusta  et  clemens  fuerit  seruitus, 
Scis,  feci  ex  seruo  ut  esses  hbertus  mihi,  lo 

Propterea  quod  seruibas  hberaliter. 
Quod  habui  summum  pretium  persolui  tibi. 
40  SO.  In  memoria  habeo.      SI.   Haud  miito  factum.   ■^ 
SO.  Gaudeo, 
Si  tibi  quid  feci  aut  facio  quod  placeat,  Simo, 
Et  id  gratum  fuisse  adaorsum  te  liabeo  gratiam.  15 
Sed  hoc  mihi  molestumst :   nam  istaec  comme- 

moratio 
Quasi  exprobratiost  inmemori  benefici. 
45  Quin  tu  uno  uerbo  dic,  quid  est  quod  me  uehs. 

SI.   Ita  faciam.      hoc   primum   in   hac   re   praedico 
tibi: 
Quas  credis  esse  has,  non  sunt  uerae  nuptiae.        20 
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50.  Quor  simulas  igitur?     SI.  Eem  omnem  a  prin- 

cipio  audies : 
Eo  pacto  et  gnati  uitam  et  consilium  meum 
50         Cognosces,  et  quid  facere  in  hac  re  te  uelim. 

Nam  is  postquam  excessit  ex  ephebis,  Sosia,  et 
Liberius  uiuendi  fuit  potestas  (nam  antea  25 

Qui  scire  posses  aut  ingenium  noscere, 
Dum  aetas  metus  magister  prohibebdnt  ?)   SO. 
Itast.^ 
55  SI.   quod  plerique  omnes  faciunt  adulescentuli, 

Yt  animum  ad  aliquod ,  studium  adiungant^  aut 

equos 
Alere  aut  canes  ad  uenandum,  aut  ad  philoso-.^o 

phos: 
^Horum  ille  nil  egregie  praeter  cetera 
Studebat,  et  tamen  omnia  haec  mediocriter. 
60         Gaudebam.     SO.^Non  iniuria:  nam  id  arbitror 
Adprime  in  uita  esse  utile,  ut  nequid  nimis. 

51.  Sic  uita  erat :  facile  omnes  perferre  ac  pati :        ss 
Cum  quibus  erat  quomque  tina,  eis  sese  dedere : 
Eorum  obsequi  studiis  ;  aduorsus  nemini : 

65         Numquam  praeponens  se  illis  :  ita  ut  facillume 
Sine  inuidia  laudem  inuenias  et  amicos  pares. 

50.  Sapienter  uitam  instituit :  namque  hoc  tempore  40 
Obsequium  amicos,  ueritas  odium  parit. 

51.  Interea  mulier  quaedam  abhinc  triennium 
70         Ex  Andro  commigrauit  huc  uiciniae, 

Inopia  et  cognatorum  neglegentia 

Coacta,  egregia  forraa  atque  aetate  integra.  45 

50.  Ei,  uereor  nequid  Andria  adportet  mah. 

51.  Primum  haec  pudice  uitam  parce  ac  duriter 
75         Agebat,  lana  ac  tela  uictum  quaeritans : 
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Sed  postquam  amans  accessit  pretium  poHicens, 
Ymis  et  item  alter :  ita  ut  ingeniumst  omnium    ^o 
Hominum  ab  labore  procliue  ad  lubidinem, 
Accepit  condicionemT^lein  quaestum  occipit. 

80         Qui  tum  illam  amabant,  forte,  ita  ut  fit,  filium 
Perduxere  illuc,  secum  ut  una  esset,  meum. 
Egomet  continuo  mecum  '  certe  captus  est :  55 

Habet.'     obseruabam  mane  illorum  seruolos 
Venientis  aut  abeuntis  :  rogitabam  '  beus  puer, 

85         Dic  sodes,  quis  heri  Chrj^sidem  habuit  V  nam 
Andriae 
Illi  id  erat  nomen.     SO.  Teneo.     SI.  Phaedi^um 

aut  Cliniam 
Dicebant  aut  Xicaretum :  nam  hi  tres  tum  simul  eo 
Amabant.      '  eho,   quid    Pamphilus  V      "  quid  ? 

s_ymbolam 
Dedit,  cenauit."     gaiidebam.     item  aho  die 

90         Quaerebam  :  comperiebam  nihil  ad  Pamphilum 
Quicquam  attinere.     enim  uero  spectatum  satis 
Putabam  et  magnum  exemplum  continentiae :      gs 
Nam  qui  cum  ingeniis  confiictatur  eius  modi 
Keque  comraouetur  animus  in  ea  re  tamen, 

95         Scias  posse  habere  iam  ipsum  suae  uitae  modum. 
Quom  id  mihi  placebat,  tum  uno  ore  omnes 

omnia 
Bona  dicere  et  laudare  fortunds  meas,  70 

Qui  gnatum  haberem  tali  ingenio  praeditum. 
Quid  uerbis  opus  est  ?  hac  fama  inpulsiis  Chremes 
100         Yltro  ad  me  uenit,  unicam  gnatam  suam 
Cum  dote  summa  filio  uxorem  lit  daret. 
Placuit :  despondi :  hic  niiptiis  dictiist  dies.  "^^ 

80.  Quid  igitur  obstat,  quor  non  fiant  ?     SI.  Audies. 
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-  Fere  in  diebus  paucis,  quibus  haec  acta  sunt, 
105  Chrysis   uicina  haec   moritur.      SO.    O  factum 

bene : 
Beasti :  ei  metui  a  Chryside.     SI.  Ibi  tum  filius 
Cum  illis,  qui  amabant  Clirjsidem,  una  aderatso 

f  requens : 
Curabat  una  funus :  tristis  interim, 
JsTon  niimquam  conlacrumabat.     placuit  tum  id 
mihi. 
110         Sic  cogitabam  'hic  paruae  consuetiidinis 

Causa  huius  mortem  tam  fert  familiariter : 
Quid  si  ipse  amasset  ?  quid  hic  mihi  faciet  patri  ?'  35 
Haec  ego  putabam  esse  omnia  liumani  ingeni 
Mansuetique  animi  officia.     quid  multis  moror  ? 
115         Egomet  quoque  eius  caiisa  in  funus  prodeo, 

Kihil  siispicans  etiam  mali.     SO.  Hem  quid  est. 

SI.  Scies. 
Ecfertur.     imus.    interea  inter  mulieres,  90 

Quae  ibi  aderant,  forte  unam  aspicio  adulescen- 

tulam, 
Forma —   SO.  Bona  fortasse.   SI.  et  uoltu,  Sosia, 
120         Adeo  modesto,  adeo  uenusto,  ut  nil  supra: 
Quae  tum  mihi  lamentari  praeter  ceteras 
Yisast :  et  quia  erat  forma  praeter  ceteras  95 

Honesta  ac  liberali,  accedo  ad  pedisequas, 
Quae  sit  rogo.     sororem  esse  aiunt  Chrysidis. 
125         Percussit  ilico  animum.     attat  hoc  illud  est, 
Hinc  illae  lacrumae,  haec  illast  misericordia. 
SO.  Quara  timeo,  quorsum  euadas !      SI.  Funus  in- 100 
terim 
Procedit.     sequimur :  ad  sepulcrum  uenimus  : 
In  ignem  inpositast :  fletur.    interea  haec  soror, 
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130         Quam  dixi,  ad  flammain  accessit  inprudentius, 
Satis  ciim  periclo.     ibi  tum   exanimatus  Pam- 

philus 
Bene  dissimulatum  amorem  et  celatum  indicat :   los 
Acciirrit :  mediam  mulierem  complectitur : 
'  Mea  Gljcerium '  inquit  '  quid  agis  ?  quor  te  is 
perditum  ?' 
135         Tum  illa,  lit  consuetum  facile  amorem  cerneres, 
Eeiecit  se  in  euni  flens  qiiam  familiariter. 
Quid  ais?     SI.  Kedeo  inde  iratus  atque  aegreno 

ferens : 
Nec  satis  ad  obiurgandum  causae.     diceret 
'  Quid  f eci  ?  quid  commerui  aut  peccaui,  pater  ? 
140         Quae  sese  in  ignem  inicere  uoluit,  proliibui : 

Seruaui.'     lionesta  oratiost.     SO.  Eecte  putas : 
Xam  si  illum  obiurges,  uitae  qui  auxilium  tulit,  ne 
Quid  f acias  illi,  qui  dederit  damnum  aut  malum  ? 
SI.   Yenit  Chremes  postridie  ad  me  clamitans : 
145  Indignum  facinus  :  comperisse,  Pamphilum 

Pro  uxore  habere  hanc  peregrinam.     ego  iUud 

sedulo 
Negare  factum.     ille  instat  factum.     denique       120 
Ita  tum  discedo  ab  illo,  ut  qui  se  filiam 
N^eget  daturum.     SO.  Non  tu  ibi  gnatum  ?     SI. 
Ne  haec  quidem 
150         Satis  uemens  causa  ad  obiurgandum.     SO.  Qui 
cedo  ? 
SI.   '  Tute  ipse  his  rebus  finem  praescripsti,  pater :        \ 
Prope  adest,  cum  alieno  more  uiuendumst  mihi:i26 
Sine  nunc  meo  me  uiuere  interec4  modo.' 
SO.  Qui  igitiir  relictus  est  obiurgandi  locus  ? 
155  SI.   Si  propter  amorem  uxorem  nolet  diicere. 
1* 
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Ea  primum  ab  iJIo  animaduortenda  iniuriast. 
Et  nunc  id  operam  do,  ut  per  fakas  niiptias  iso 

Vera  obiurgandi  caiisa  sit,  si  deneget : 
Simul  sceleratus  Dauos  siquid  consili 
160         Habet,  lit   consumat   nunc,  quom   nihil   obsint 
/     doli : 
Quem   ego   credo  manibus   pedibusque   obnixe 

omnia 
Facturum:     magis    id    adeo,   mihi    ut    incom-iss 

modet, 
Quam  ut  obsequatur  gnato.     SO.  Quapropter  ? 

SI.  Eogas? 
Mala  mens,  malus  animus.     quem  quidem  ego 

si  sensero  .  . 
165         Sed  quid  opust  uerbis?  sin  eueniat,  quod  uolo, 

In  Pamphilo  ut  nihii  sit  morae :  restat  Chremes, 
Qui  mi  exorandus  est :  et  spero  confore.  i4o 

I^unc  tuomst  officium,  has  bene  ut  adsimules 

nuptias : 
Perterrefacias  Dauom :  obserues  filium, 
170         Quid  agat,  quid  cum  illo  consili  captet.    SO.  Sat 

est: 
Curabo :  eamus  nunciam  intro.     SI.  I  prae,  se- 

quar. 

SIMO.    DAVOS. 

SI.   Xon  diibiumst,  quin  uxorem  nolit  filius :  2 

Ita  Dauom  modo  timere  sensi,  ubi  nuptias 
Futuras  esse  audiuit.    sed  ipse  exit  foras. 
1 75  DA.  Mirabar,  hoc  si  sic  abiret :  et  eri  semper  lenitas 
Verebar  quorsum  euaderet:  s 
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Qui  postquam  audierat  non  datum  iri  filio  uxo- 

rem  suo, 
Kumquam  quoiquam  nostrum  uerbum  fecit  ne- 
que  id  aegre  tulit. 
SI.   At  nunc  faciet,  neque,  ut  opinor,  sine  tuo  magno 
malo. 
180  DA.  Id  uoluit,  nos  sic  nec  opinantis  duci  falso  gaiidio, 
Sperantis   iam   amoto    metu,  interea   oscitantis  lo 

opprimi, 
Vt  ne  esset  spatium  cogitandi  ad  disturbandas 

niiptias :  ~ 

Astute.    SI.  Carnuf ex  quae  loquitur  ?    DA.  Erus 
est,  neque  prouideram. 
SI.   Daue.     DA.  Hem,  quid  est  ?     SI.  Ebo  dum  ad 
me.      DA.    Quid  bic   uolt?      SI.    Quid  ais? 
DA.  Qua  de  re?     SI.  Eogas? 
185         Meum  gnatura  rumor  est  amare.     DA.  Id  popu- 
lus  curat  scibcet. 
SI.   Hocine   agis   an   non?     DA.    Ego  uero  istuc.  is 
SI.  Sed  nunc  ea  me  exquirere, 
Iniqui  patris  est :   nam  quod  antebac  fecit,  nil 

ad  me  attinet. 
Dum  tempus  ad  eam  rem  tubt,  siui  animum  ut 

expleret  suom : 
Nunc  bic  dies  aUam  uitam  adfert,  abos  mores 
postulat. 
190         Debinc  postulo  siue  aequomst  te  oro,  Daue,  ut 
redeat  iam  in  uiam. 
PA  •  Hoc  quid  sit  ?\omnes,  qui  amant,  grauiter  sibi  20 

dari  uxorem  ferunt. 
DA.  Ita  aiunt.     SI.  Tum  siquis  magistrum  cepit  ad 
eam  rem  inprobum, 
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J   Ipsum  animum  aegrotum  ad  deteriorem  partem 
plerumque  adplicat. 
DA.  Konhercleintellego.   SLNon^hem.   DA.  Non: 
Dauos  sum,  non  Oedipus. 
195  SI.   Kempe  ergo  aperte  uis  quae  restant  me  loqui? 
DA.  Sane  quidem. 
SI.   Si  sensero  hodie  qulcquam  in  his  te  nuptiis  25 

Fallaciae  condri,  quo  fiant  minus, 
Aut    uelle    in    ea    re    ostendi,  quam    sis    cdl- 

hdus : 
Yerberibus  caesum  te  In  pistrinum,  Daue,  dedam 
usque  ad  necem, 
^  200         Ea  lege  atque  oraine,  ut,  si  te  inde  exemerim, 
ego  pro  te  molam. 
Quid,  hoc  intellextin  ?  an  non  dum  etiam  ne  hoc  30 

quidem  ?    DA.  Immo  calhde : 
Ita  aperte  ipsam  rem  modo  locutus,  nll  circum 
itione  usus  es. 
SI. "  Ybiuis  facihus  passus  sim  quam  in  hac  re  me 

deludier. 
DA.  Bona  uerba,  quaeso.     SI.  Inrldes?  nil  me  falhs. 
sed  dico  tibi. 
205         ISTe  temere  facias :  neque  tu  haud  dices  tibi  non 
praedictum.     caue. 
DA.  Enim  uero,  Daue,  nll  locist  segnitiae  neque  so-3 
cordiae, 
/  Quantum   intellexi   modo  senis   sententiam  de 
^tiptiis : 
Quae  sl   non   astu   prouidentur,  me   aut  erum 

pessiim  dabunt. 
ISTec  quld  agam  certumst :  Paraphilumne  adiutem 
an  au?cultera  seni. 
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210         Si  illiim  relinquo,  eius  uitae  timeo:  sin  opitulor,5 

huiiis  minas, 
Quoi    uerba   dare   difficilest:    primum   iam   de 

amore  hoc  comperit : 
Me  infensus  seruat,  nequam  faciam  in  niiptiis 

fallaciam. 
Si  senserit,  perii : — aut,  si  lubitum  f  lierit,  causam 

ceperit, 
Quo  iiire  quaque  iniuria  praecipitem  in  pistrinum 

dabit. 
- 1 5         Ad    haec   mala   hoc   mi   accedit    etiam  :    haec  xo 

Andria, 
Si  ista  uxor  siue  amicast,  grauida  e  Pamphi. 

lost. 
Audireque  eorumst^operae  pretium,  audaciam : 
Nam  inceptiost  amentium,  haud  amantium : 
Quidquid  peperisset,  decreuerunt  tollere : 
220         Et  fingunt  quandam  inter  se  nunc  fallaciam,         ib 
Ciuem  Atticam  esse  hanc.      'fuit  ohm  quidam 

senex 
Mercator:    nauem  is  fregit  apud  Andrum  in- 

sulam : 
Is  obiit  mortem'.     ibi  tum  hanc  eiectam  Chry- 

sidis 
Patrem  recepisse  orbam,  paruam.    fabulae. 
225         [Mihi  quidem  hercle  non  fit  ueri  simile :  atque^o 

ipsis  commentum  placet,] 
Sed  Mj^sis  ab  ea  egreditur.     at  ego  hinc  me  Ad 

forum,  ut 
Conueniam  Pamphilum,  ne  de  hac  re  pdter  in- 

prudentem  opprimat. 
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MYSIS. 

Audiui,  Arcliylis,  iam  dudum:  Lesbiam  adduci4 

iubes. 
Sane  pol  illa  temulentast  miiiier  et  temeraria 
230         Nec  satis  digna,  quoi   committas   primo   partu 

mulierem : 
Tamen  eam  adducam?   inportunitatem  spectate 

aniculae : 
Quia  compotrix  eius  est.     di,  date  facultatems 

obsecro 
Huic  pariundi  atque  illi  in  aliis  potius  peccandi    ~ 

locum. 
Sed  quid  nam  Pamphilum  exanimatum  uideo? 

uereor  quid  siet. 
235  Opperiar,  ut    sciam   numquid   nam   haec  turba 

tristitiae  adferat.  - 

PAMPHILVS.     MYSIS. 
PA.  Hocinest  humanum  factum  aut  inceptum  ?    ho-  5 

cinest  officitim  patris  ? 
MY.  Quid  illud  est  ?     PA.  Pro  deum  fidem,  quid  est, 
si  hoc  non  contumeliast  ? 
Yxorem  decrerat  dare  sese  mihi  hodie :  nonne 

oportuit 
Praescisse  me  ante  ?  nonne  prius  communicatum 
oportuit  ? 
240  MY.  Miseram  me,  quod  uerbum  audio?  5 

PA.  Quid?  Chremes,  qui  denegarat  se  commissurum 
mihi 
Gnatam  suam  uxorem,  id  mutauit,  quia  me  in- 
mutatum  uidet? 
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Itane  obstinate  operdm  dat,  ut  me  a  Glycerio 

miserum  iibstrahat  ? 
Quod  si  lit,  pereo  fiinditus. 
245         Adeon  bominem  esse  inuenustum  aut  infelicemio 

quemquam,  ut  ego  sum ! 
Pro  deum  atque  hominum  fidem ! 
ISTullon  ego  Chremetis  pacto  adf initatem  effiigere 

potero  ? 
Quot  modis  contemptus,  spretus !  facta,  transacta 

omnia.    bem, 
Kepudiatus  repetor :  quam  obrem  ?  nisi  si  id  est, 

quod  suspicor: 
250         Abquid  monstri  alunt:  ea  quoniam  nemini  ob-i5 
y  trudi  potest, 

Itur  ad  me.      MY.   Oratio   haec   me   miseram 

exanimauit  metu. 
PA.  Nam  quid  ego  dicam  de  patre  ?  ah 

Tantamne   rem   tam   neclegenter   agere !    prae- 

teriens  modo 
Mi  apud  forum  '  uxor  tibi  ducendast,  Pamphile, 

hodie '  inquit,  '  para  : 
255         Abi  domum.'     id  mihi  uisust  dicere  '  abi  cito  ac  20 

suspende  te.' 
Obstipui :  censen  me  uerbum  potuisse  ullum  pro- 

loqui  aut 
"d^Uam  causam,  ineptam  saltem  falsam  iniquam  ? 

obmutui. 
Quod  si  ego  rescissem  id  prius,  quid  facerem, 

siquis  nunc  me  roget : 
Aliquid  facerem,  ut  hoc  ne  facerem.     sed  nunc 

quid  primum  exequar? 
260         Tot  me  inpediunt  ciirae,  quae   meum  animumzB 

diuorsae  trahunt : 
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Amor,  misericordia  huius,  nuptiarum  sollicitatio, 
Tum  patris  pudor,  qui  me  tam  leni  passus  est 

animo  lisque  adhuc 
Quae    meo    quomque    animo    Hbitumst   facere. 

eine  ego  ut  aduorser?  ei  mihi. 
Incertumst    quid    agam.      MY.    Misera    timeo 

'  incertum '  hoc  quorsum  accidat. 
265         Sed  nunc  peropus  est,  aut  hunc  cum  ipsa  aut  deao 

illa  me  aduorsum  hunc  loqui. 
Dum  in  dubiost  animus,  paulo  momento  huc  uel 

illuc  impeUitur. 
PA.  Quis  hic  loquitur?  Mysis,  salue.     MY.  O  salue, 

Pamphile.     PA.  Quid  agit  ?     MY.  Rogas  ? 
Laborat  e  dolore,  atque  ex  hoc  misera  sollicitast, 

diem 
Quia   oUm   in   hunc   sunt  constitutae   nuptiae. 

tum  autem  hoc  timet, 
270         Ne  deseras  se.     PA.  Hem,  egone  istuc  conaris» 

queam  ? 
Egon  propter  me  illam  decipi  miseram  sinam, 
Quae  mihi  suom  animum  atque  omnem  uitam 

credidit, 
Quam  ego  animo  egregie  caram  pro  uxore  hd- 

buerim  ? 
Bene   et   pudice    eius   doctum   atque    eductum 

sinam 
275         Coactum  egestate  ingenium  inmutarier?  4o 

Non  faciam.     MY.  Haud  uerear,  si  in  te  solo  sit 

situm : 
Sed  uim  ut  queas  ferre.    PA.  Adeon  me  ignauom 

putas, 
Adeon  porro  ingratum  aiit  inhumanum  aut  f erum, 
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Yt  neque   me   consuetudo   neque   amor  neque 
pudor 
280         Commoueat  neque  commoneat,  ut  seruem  fidem? « 
MY.  Ynum  hoc  scio,  hanc  meritam  esse,  ut  memor 

esses  sui. 
PA.  Memor  essem  ?  o  Mysis  Mysis,  etiam  ntinc  mihi 
Scripta  illa  dicta  siint  in  animo  Chrysidis 
De  Glycerio.     iam  ferme  moriens  me  uocat : 
285         Accessi:  uos  semotae.     nos  soh :  incipit  co 

'Mi   Pamphile,  huius    formam    atque    aetatem 

uides : 
Nec  clam  te  est,  quam  ilU  utraeque  res  nunc 

titiles 
Et  ad  pudicitiam  et  ad  rem  tutandam  sient. 
Quod  ego  per  hanc  te  dextram  oro  et  genium 
tuom, 
290         Per  tuam  fidem  perque  huius  solitudinem  w 

Te  obtestor,  ne  abs  te  hanc  segreges  neu  deseras. 
Si  te  in  germani  fratris  dilexi  loco 
Siue  haec  te  solum  semper  fecit  maxumi 
Seu  tibi^^norigera  fiiit  in  rebus  omnibus, 
295         Te  isti  uirum  do,  amicum  tutorem  patrem :  eo 

Bona  nostra  haec  tibi  permitto  et  tuae  mando 

fide_.' 
Hanc^mihi  in  manum  dat :  mors  continuo  ipsam 

occupat. 
Accepi :    acceptam    seruabo.      MY.    Ita    spero 
quidem. 
PA.  Sed  quor  tu  abis  ab  illa?      MY.  Obstetricem 
accerso.     PA.  Propera.     atque  audin? 
300         Yerbum  tinum  caue  de  niiptiis,  ne  ad  morbumes 
hoc  etiam.    MY.  Teneo. 


ACTVS   II. 

CHARINTS.     BYRRIA.     PAMPHILVS. 
CH.  Quid  ais,  Byrria  ?  daturne  illa  Pamphilo  hodie  1 

niiptum  (     BY.  Sic  est. 
CH.  Qul  scis  ?    BY.  Apud  fonim  modo  e  Dauo  audiui. 
CH.  Yae  misero  mihi. 
Yt  animus  in  spe  atque  in  timore  usque  antehac 
attentus  fuit,  <" 

Ita,  postquam  adempta  spes  est,  lassus  cura  con- 
fectus  stupet. 
305  BY.  Quaeso  edepol,  Charlne,  quoniam  non  potest  id  5 
fieri  quod  uis, 
Id  uehs  quod  possit.     CH.  ISTil  uolo  aliud  nisi 

Philiimenam.     BY.  Ah. 
Quanto   satiust   te   id  dare  operam,  qui   istum 

amorem  ex  animo  amoueas, 
Quam  id  loqui,  quo  magis  lubido  frustra  incen- 
datur  tua. 
CH.  Facile  omnes,  quom  ualemus,  recta  consilia  ae- 
grotis  damus. 
310         Tu  si  hic  sis,  aliter  sentias.     BY.  Age  age,  utio 
lubet.     CH.  Sed  Pamphilum 
Yideo.      omnia  experlri   certumst   prlus  quam 
pereo.     BY.  Quld  hic  agit? 
CH.  Ipsum  hiinc  orabo,  huic  supphcabo,  amorem  huic 
narrabo  meum : 
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Credo  impetrabo,  ut  aliquot  saltem  nuptiis  pro- 

dat  dies : 
Interea  fiet  aliquid,  spero.     BY.  Id  'aliquid'  nil 

est.     CH.  Byrria, 
315         Quid  tlbi  uidetur?     adeon  ad  eum?     BY.  Quldw 

ni?  si  nil  impetres, 
Vt  te  arbitretur  slbi  paratum  moechum,  si  iUam 

duxerit. 
CH.  Abin  binc  in  malam  rem  cum  susplcione  istac, 

scelus  ? 
PA.  Charlnum  uideo.     salue.      CH.  O  salue,  Pam- 

phile : 
Ad  te  aduenio  spem  salutem  consilium  auxilium 

expetens. 
320  PA.  Neque  pol  consill  locum  habeo  neque  ad  auxi-20 

lium  copiam. 
Sed   istuc   quid   namst?      CH.    Hodie   uxorem 

ducis?    PA.  Aiunt.     CH.  Pamphile, 
Si  Id  facis,  hodie  postremum  me  uides.    PA.  Quid 

ita?     CH.  EI  mihi, 
Vereor  dicere :  hulc  dic  quaeso,  Byrria.    BY.  Ego 

dicam  ?     PA.  Quid  est  ? 
BY.  Sponsam  hic  tuam  amat.    PA.  ISe  iste  haud  me- 

cum  sentit.     eho  dum  dic  mihi : 
325         Numquid  nam  amplius  tibi  cum  illa  fult,  Charine ?  25 

CH.  Ah,  Pamphile, 
NIl.     PA.   Quam  uellem!     CH.  Nunc  te  per 

amicltiam  et  per  amorem  obsecro, 
Prlncipio   ut   ne   diicas.      PA.   Dabo   equidem 

operam.     CH.  Sed  si  id  non  potest 
Aut  tibi  nuptiae  haec  sunt  cordi,     PA.  Cordi  ? 

CH.  saltem  aliquot  dies 
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Profer,    dum    proficiscor    aliquo,    ne    uideam. 

PA.  Audi  nunciam, 
330         EgOj   Charine,   neutiquam    officium    liberi   esseso 

hominis  puto, 
Quom  is  nihil  mereat,  postulare  id  gratiae  apponi 

sibi 
Niiptias  efifugere  ego  istas  malo  quam  tu  adipi- 

scier. 
CH.  Reddidisti  animiim.    PA.  IsTunc  siquid  potes  aut 

tu  aut  hic  Byrria, 
Facite  fingite  inuenite  efficite  qui  detiir  tibi : 
335         £go  id  agam,  mihi  qui  ne  detur.    CH.  Sat  habeo.  35 

PA.  Dauom  optume 
Video,  quoius  consilio  fretus  sum.     CH.  At  tu 

hercle  haud  quicquam  mihi, 
Nisi  ea  quae  nihil  opus  sunt  sciri.     fugin  hinc? 

BY.  Ego  uero  ac  lubens. 


DAVOS.    CHARINVS.     PAMPHILVS. 
DA.  Di  boni,  boni  quid  porto  ?     sed  ubi  inueniam  2 
Pamphilum, 
Vt  metum  in  quo  nunc  est  adimam  atque  ex- 
pleam  animum  gaiidio? 
340  CH.  Laetus  est  nescio  quid.     PA.  Nil  est :  non  dum 
haec  resciuit  mala. 
DA.  Quem  ego  nunc  credo,  si  iam  audierit  sibi  para- 

tas  nuptias, 
CH.  Audin  tu  illum?     DA.  toto  me  oppido  exanima-s 
tum  quaerere. 
Sed  ubi  quaeram  ?  qu6  nunc  primum  intendam  ? 
CH.  Cessas  adloqui? 
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DA.  Habeo.     PA.  Daue,  ades,  resiste.     DA.  Quis  ho- 
most,  qui  me  .  .  ?  o  Pamphile, 
345         Te  ipsum  quaero.     euge  Charine :  ambo  oppor- 
tune:  uos  uolo. 
PA.  Daue,  perii.    DA.  Quin  tu  hoc  audi.    PA.  Interii. 

DA.  Quid  timeas  scio. 
CH.  Mea  quidem  hercle  certe  in  dubio  uitast.    DA.  Et  lo 

quid  tii,  scio. 
PA.  JSTuptiae    mi.      DA.    Etsi    scio  ?      PA.    hodie 
DA.  Obtiindis,  tara  etsi  intellego? 
Id  paues,  ne  ducas  tu  illam :  tu  autem,  ut  ducas. 
CH.  Kem  tenes. 
350  PA.  Istuc  ipsum.     DA.  Atque  istuc  ipsum  nil  peri- 
clist :  me  uide. 
PA.  Obsecro  te,  quam  primum  hoc  me  hbera  miserum 
metu.     DA.  Em, 
Libero:    uxorem    tibi    non   dat    iam   Chremes.  15 

PA.  Qui  scis?     DA.  Scio. 
Tiios  pater  modo  me  prehendit :  ait  tibi  uxorem 

dare 
Hodie,  itera  alia  raulta,  quae  nunc  non  est  nar- 
randi  locus. 
355         Continuo  ad  te  properans  percurro  ad  forum,  ut 
dicara  haec  tibi. 
Vbi  te  non  inuenio,  ibi  ascendo  in  quendam 

excelsum  locum. 
Circumspicio :   nusquara.     f orte  ibi  huius  uideo  20 

Byrriara : 
Eogo:    negat    uidisse.      raihi   raolestum.      quid 

ao;ara  coo^ito. 
Redeunti  interea  ex  ipsa  re  rai  incidit  suspicio 
'hem, 
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360         Paululum    obsoni :    ipsus    tristis :    de    inprouiso 
niiptiae : 
JSTon    cohaerent.'      PA,    Quorsum    nam    istuc  ? 

DA.  £go  me  continuo  ad  Chremem. 
Cum  illo  aduenio,  solitudo  ante  ostium :  iam  id  25 
gaudeo. 
CH.  Recte  dicis.     PA.  Perge.     DA.  Maneo :  interea 
intro  ire  neminem 
Yideo,  exire    neminem :    matronam   nullam   in 
aedibus, 
365         Xil  ornati,  nil   tumulti:    accessi:    intro   aspexi. 
PA.  Scio: 
Miignum  signum.    DA.  Num  uidentur  conuenire 
haec  nuptiis  ? 
PA.  Non  opinor,  Daue.     DA.  'Opinor'  narras^  nonso 
recte  accipis. 
Certa  res  est.    etiam  puerum  inde  abiens  conueni 

Chremis 
Holera  et  pisciculos  minutos  ferre  obolo  in  cenam 
seni. 
370  CH.  Liberatus  sum  hodie,  Daue,  tua  opera.     DA.  Ac 
nullus  quidem. 
CH.  Quid  ita?    nempe  huic  prorsus  illam  non  dat. 
DA.  Eidiculum  caput, 
Quasi   necessw.s   sit,  si    huic  non   dat,  te   illamss 

uxorem  ducere : 
Nisi     uides,    nisi    senis    amicos     oras,    ambis. 

CH.  Bene  mones : 
Ibo,  etsi  hercle  saepe  iam  me  spes  haec  frustra- 
tast.     uale. 
SVSPA.  Quid    igitur    sibi    uolt    pater?     quor    simulat?3 
DA.  Ego  dicam  tibi. 
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Si  id  suscenseat  nunc,  quia  non  det  tibi  uxorem 

Chremes, 
Prius  quam  tuom  ^ut,  sese   habeat  animum  ad 

ntiptias  perspexerit; 
Ipsus   sibi  esse   iniui*ius  uideatur,  neque  id  in- 

iuria. 
Sed  si  tu  negdris  ducere,  ibi  culpam  in  te  trans-s 

f eret : 
380         Ttim  illae  tm-bae  fient.      PA.    Quiduis   patiar. 

DA.  Pater  est,  Pamphile. 
Difficilest.     tum  haec  solast  mulier.     dictum  ac 

factum  inuenerit 
AHquam   causam,  quam   obrem   eiciat   oppido. 

PA.  Eiciat?     DA.  Cito. 
PA.  Cedo  igitur  quid  faciam,  Daue  ?      DA.  Dic  te 

ducturum.     PA.  Hem.     DA.  Quid  est  ? 
PA.  Egon  dicam  ?    DA.  Quor  non  ?    PA.  is  limquam  10 

faciam.     DA.  Ne  nega. 
385  PA.  Suadere  noli.     DA.  Ex  ea  re  quid  fiat,  uide. 
PA.  Yt  ab  illa  excludar,  hoc  concludar.     DA.  Non 

itast. 
Nempe  hoc  sic  esse  opinor :  dictunim  patrem 
'  Ducas  uolo  hodie  uxorem ' :    tu   '  ducam '   in- 

quies : 
Cedo  quid  iurgabit  tecum  ?  hic  reddes  omnia,       15 
390         Quae  niinc  sunt  certa  ei  consiha,  incerta  ut  sient, 
Sine  omni  periclo :  nam  hoc  haud  dubiumst,  quin 

Chremes 
Tibi  non  det  gnatam.     nec  tu  ea  causa  minueris 
Haec  quae  facis,  ne  is  mutet  suam  sententiam. 
Patri  dic  uelle :  ut,  quom  ueht,  tibi  iure  irasci  20 

non  queat. 
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f<eEpof 

395         Nam  quod  tu  speres :  '  propulsabo  facile  uxorem 
his  moribus : 
Dabit  nemo ' :  inueniet  inopem  potius,  quam  te 

corrumpi  sinat. 
Sed  si  te  aequo  animo  f erre  accipiet,  neglegentem 

f  eceris : 
Aliam  otiosus  quaeret:  interea  aliquid  acciderit 
boni. 
PA.  Itan  credis  ?     DA.  Haud  dubium  id  quidemst.  25 
PA.  Vide  qu6  me  inducas.     DA.  Quin  taces  ?      , 
400  PA.  Dicam.    puerum  autem  ne  resciscat  milii  esse  ex  "* 
illa  cautiost : 
]S"am  pollicitus  sum  suscepturum.     DA.  O  faci- 

nus  audax.     PA.  Hanc  fidem 
Sibi  me  obsecrauit,  qui  se  sciret  non  deserturum,  / 
ut  darem. 
DA.  Curabitur.    sed  pater  adest.    caue  te  esse  tristem 
sentiat. 

SIMO.     DAVOS.     PAMPHILVS. 
SI.    Reuiso  quid  agant  aut  quid  captent  consili,  4 

405  DA.  Hic  nunc  non  dubitat,  quin  te  ducturum  ne- 
ges. 
Venit  raeditatus  alicunde  ex  solo  loco: 
Orationem  sperat  inuenisse  se, 
Qui  differat  te :  proin  tu  fac  apud  te  ut  sies.       e 
PA,  Modo-ut  possim,  Daue.     DA,  Crede  inquam  hoc 
mihi,  Pamphile, 
410         Nuraquam  hodie  tecum  comrautaturum  patrem 
Vnum  esse  uerbum,  si  te  dices  ducere. 
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BYRRIA.     SIMO.     DAVOS.     PAMPHILVS. 

BY.  Erus  me  relictis  rebiis  iiissit  Painpliiluin  5 

Hodie  ubseruare,  ut  quid  ageret  de  niiptiis 
Scirem :  id  propterea  nunc  hunc  uenientem  sequor. 
415  Ipsum  adeo  praesto  uideo  cum  Dauo  :  hoc  agam.^ 

SI.    Vtriimque    adesse    uideo.       DA.    Hem,    serua.  5 

SI.  Pamphile. 
DA.  Quasi  de  inprouiso  respice  ad  eum.     PA.  Ehem 

pater. 
DA.  Probe.     SI.  Hodie  uxorem  diicas,  ut  dixi,  uolo. 
BY.  Xunc   nostrae    timeo    parti,  quid    hic    respon- 
deat. 
420  PA.  Neque  istic  neque  ahbi  tibi  erit  usquam  in  me 
mora.     BY.  Hem, 
DA.  Obmiituit.     BY.  Quid  dixit?     SI.  Facis  ut  teio 
decet, 
Quom  istiic  quod  postulo  impetro  cum  gratia. 
DA.  Sum  uerus  ?     BY.  Erus,  quantum  aiidio,  uxore 

excidit. 
SI.    I  nunciam  intro,  me  in  mora,  cum  opus  sit,  sies. 
425  PA.  E6.     BY.  NuUane  in  re  esse  quoiquam  homini 
fidem ! 
Verum  illud  uerbumst,  uolgo  quod  dici  solet,        is 
Omnis  sibi  malle  mehus  esse  quam  alteri. 
Ego  illam  uidi :  uirginem  forma  bona 
Memini  uideri :  quo  aequior  sum  Pamphilo, 
430  Si  se  iUam  in  somnis  quam  ilhim  amplecti  ma- 

luit. 
Renuntiabo,  ut  pro  hoc  malo  mihi  det  malum.      20 
DA.  Hic  nunc  me  credit  ahquam  sibi  fallaciam  6 

Portare  et  ea  me  hic  restitisse  gratia. 
2 
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SI.    Quid  Dauos  narrat  ?    D A.  Aeque  quicquam  nunc  y 
quidem. 
435  SI.    Nilne  ?  hem.     DA.  Nil  prorsus.     SI.  Atqui  ex- 
pectabam  quidem. 
DA.  Praeter  spem  euenit :   sentio :  hoc  male  habet  s 

uirum. 
SI.    Potin  es  mihi  uerum  dicere  ?      DA.   Nil  faci- 

lius. 
SI.    Xum  iUi  molestae  quidpiam  haec  sunt  nuptiae 
Huiusce  propter  consuetudinem  hospitae  ? 
440  DA.  JSril  hercle :  aut,  si  adeo,  biduist  aut  tridui 

Haec  soUicitudo  :  nosti  {  deinde  desinet.  lo 

Etenim  ipsus  secum  eam  rem  reputauit  uia. 
SI.    Laudo.     DA.  Dum  Ucitumst   ei  dumque  aetas 
tulit, 
Amauit :   tum  id  clam :   c^uit,  ne  umquam  in- 
famiae 
445         Ea  res  sibi  esset,  tit  uirum  fortem  decet : 

IS^unc  uxore  opus  est :   animum  ad  uxorem  ad-  ib 
puht. 
SI.    Subtristis  uisus  est  esse  aliquantiim  mihi, 
DA.  Nil  propter  hanc  rem,  sed  est  quod  suscenset  "^ 

tibi. 
SL    Quidnamst?     DA.  Puerilest.     SL  Quid  ^'^?  est? 
•    DA.  XiL     SI.  Quin  dic,  quid  est  ? 
450DA.  Ait  nimium  parce  facere  sumptum.  *^SI.  Mene? 
DA.  Te. 
'Vix'    inquit    'drachwmis    est    obsonatiim    de-20 

cem: 
Xon  fiho  uidetur  uxorem  dare. 
Quem '  inquit  *  uocabo  ad  cenara  meorum  aequ^ 
lium 
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Potissumum  nunc  V  et,  quod  dicendum  hic  siet, 
455         Tu    quoque    per    parce    nimium.      non    laudo. 
SI.  Tace. 
DA.  Commoui.     SI.  Ego  istaec  recte  ut  fiant  uidero.  25 
Quid  nam  hoc  est  rei?  quid  hic  uolt  ueterator 

sibi? 
Nam  si  hic  malist  quicquam,  hem  illic  est  huic 
rei  caput. 


ACTVS    III. 


MYSIS.   SIMO.    DAVOS.   LESBIA.    (GLYCERIVM.) 

MY.  Ita  p61  quidem  res  est,  lit  dixisti,  Lesbia :  1 

460         Fidelem  haud  ferme  mulieri  inuenias  uirum. 
SI.    Ab  Andriast  ancilla  haec.     DA.   Quid  narras? 

SI.  Itast. 
MY.  Sed  hic  Pamphilus    SI.  Quid  dicit  ?    MY.  firma- 

ult  fidem.    SI.  Hem. 
DA.  Vtinam  aut  hic  surdus  aiit  haec  muta  facta  sit.    e 
MY.  Nam  quod  peperisset,  iussit  tolli.    SI.  O  luppiter, 
465         Quid  ego  aiidio?   actumst,  siquidem  haec  uera 
praedicat. 
LE.  Bonum  ingenium  narras  adulescentis.    MY.  Cp- 
tumum. 
Sed    sequere    me    intro,  ne    in    mora    illi    sis. 
LE.  Sequor. 
DA.  Quod   remedium    nunc    hulc    malo    inueniam?io 
SL  Quid  hoc? 
Adeon  est  demens?  ex  peregrina?  .  .  iam  scio: 
ah 
470         Vix  tandem  sensi  stolidus.     DA.  Quid  hic  sen- 
sisse  ait?  , 

SI.    Haec  primum  adfertur  iam  mihi  ab  hoc  fallacia :  ' 
Hanc  simulant  parere,  qu6  Chremetem  abster- 
reant. 
(GL.)  Iun6  Lucina,  f  er  opem,  serua  me,  6bsecro.  w 
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SI.    Hui,  tam  cito  ?  ridiculum :  postquam  ante  ostium 
475         Me  aucliuit  stare,  adproperat.     non  sat  commode  ^ 
/  Diuisa  sunt  temporibus  tibi,  Daue,  haec.   DA.  Mi- 
hm? 
SI.    JSTum    inmemores    discipuli?      DA.    £go    quid 

narres  nescio. 
SI.    Hic  inparatum  me  si  in  ueris  niiptiis  20 

Adortus  esset,  quos  mihi  ludos  redderet  ? 
480         Nunc  huius  periclo  fit,  ego  in  portu  nauigo. 


LESBIA.     SIMO.     DAVOS. 
LE.  Adhuc,  Archylis,  quae  adsolent  quaeque  oportet  2 
Signa  esse  ad  salutem,  omnia  huic  esse  uideo. 
Nunc  primum  fac  ista  ut  lauet :  post  deinde, 
Quod  iussi  ei  dari  bibere  et  quantum  imperaui, 
485         Date :  mox  ego  huc  reuortor.  s 

Per  ecastor  scitus  puer  est  natus  Paraphilo. 
Deos  quaeso  ut  sit  superstes,  quandoquidem  ipsest 

ingenio  bono, 
Quomque  huic  est  ueritus  optumae  adulescenti 
facere  iniiiriam. 
SI.    Yel  hoc  quis  non  credat,  qui  te  norit,  abs  te  esse 
ortum  ?     DA.  Quid  nam  id  est  ? 
490  SI.    ISTon   imperabat    coram,  quid    opus  facto   essetio 
puerperae : 
Sed   postquam   egressast,  iUis   quae  sunt  intus 

clamat  de  uia. 
O   Daue,   itan    contemnor    abs    te?    aut   itane 

tandem  idoneus 
Tibi  uideor  esse,  quem  tam  aperte  fallere  inci- 
pias  dolis? 
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Saltem  accurate,  ut  metui  uidear  certe,  si  resci- 
uerim. 
495  DA.  Certe  hercle  nunc  hic  se  ipsus  fallit,  haiid  ego.  15 
SI.  Edixin  tibi, 
Interminatus   sum,  ne  faceres  ?    num  ueritu's  ? 

quid  re  tulit  ? 
Credon  tibi  hoc   nunc  peperisse  hanc  e  Pam- 
philo  ? 
DA.  Teneo  quid  erret,  et  quid  agam  habeo.    SI.  Quid 

taces  ? 
DA.  Quid  credas  ?  quasi  non  tibi  renuntiata  sint  haec 
sic  fore. 
500  SI.    Mihin  quisquam?     DA.  Eho  an  tute  inteUextiao 
hoc  adsimulari  ?     SI.  Inrideor. 
DA.  Remintiatumst :   nam  qui  tibi  istaec  incidit  su- 

spicio  ? 
SI.    Qui  ?  quia  te  noram.    DA.  Quasi  tu  dicas,  f actum 

id  consilio  meo. 
SI.    Certe  enim  scio.     DA.  Xon  satis  me  pernosti 

etiam,  quahs  sim,  Simo. 
SI.    Egon  te?     DA.  Sed  siquid  tibi  narrare  occepi, 
continuo  dari 
505         Tibi  uerba  censes  f also :   itaque  hercle  nil  iam25 
muttire  aiideo. 
SI.    Hoc   ego   scio   unum,  neminem   peperisse   hic. 
DA.  Intellexti  [^-]. 
Sed  nilo  setius  mox  puerum  huc  deferent  ante 

ostium. 
Id  ego  iam  nunc  tibi,  ere,  renuntio  futurum,  ut 

sis  sciens, 
Ke  tu  hoc  posterius  dicas  Daui  factum  consilio 
aut  dolis : 
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510         Prorsus  a  me  oplnionem  hanc  tuam  esse  egoso 
amotam  uolo.,/ 
SI.    Ynde  id   scis?     DA.  Audiui   et  credo:   multa 
concurrunt  simul, 
Qul  coniecturam  hdnc  nunc  facio.     iam  primus 

haec  se  e  Pamphilo 
Grauidam  dixit  esse  :  inuentumst  falsum.    nunc, 

postquam  uidet 
Kuptias  domi  apparari,  missast  ancilla  lUco 
515         Obstetricem  accersitum  ad  eam  et  puerum  utss 
adferret  simul. 
[Hoc  nisi  fit,  puerum  ut  tu  uideas,  nll  mouentur 
nuptiae.] 
SI.    Quid  ais  ?  cum  intellexeras 

Id  consilium  capere,  quor  non  dlxti  extemplo 
Pamphilo  ? 
D A.  Quls  igitur  eum  ab  iUa  abstraxit  nlsi  ego  ?  nam 
omnes  nos  quidem 
520         Scimus,  quam  misere  hanc  amarit.     niinc  sibi^o 
uxorem  expetit. 
Postremo  id  mihi  da  negoti:  tii  tamenidem  has 

nuptias 
Perge  facere  ita  ut  facis :  et  id  spero  adiuturos 
deos. 
SI.    tmmo  abi  intro:  ibi  me  opperire  et  quod  parato 
^t>^'^^->' "      opus  est  para. 

Xon  impulit  me,  haec  niinc  omnino  ut  crede- 
rem: 
525         Atque  haud  scio  an  quae  dlxit  sint  uera  orania.    45 
Sed  parui  pendo :  illud  mihi  raulto  maxuraumst, 
Quod    mlhi    poUicitust    Ipsus    gnatus.      nunc 
Chremem 
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Conueniam :   orabo  gnato  uxorem :    [id]   si  im- 

petro, 
Quid  alias  malim  quam  hodie  has  fieri  nuptias? 
530         Nam   gnatus  quod   pollicitust,  haud  dubiumstso 

mihi, 
Si  nolit,  quin  eum  merito  possim  cogere. 
Atque  adeo  in  ipso  tempore  eccum  ipsum  6b- 

uiam. 

SIMO.     CHREMES. 
SI.   lubeo  Chremetem.  .  .     CH.  O  te  ipsum  quaere-3 
bam.     SI.  Et  ego  te.     CH.  Optato  aduenis. 
Aliquot  me  adierunt,  ex  te  auditum  qui  aibant, 
hodie  fiham 
535         Meam  ntibere  tuo  gnato :  id  uiso  tun  an  ilh  in- 
saniant. 
SI.   Ausculta  paucis :  et  quid  te  ego  uehm  et  tu  quod 

quaeris  scies. 
CH.  Ausciilto :  loquere  quid  uehs. 
SI.   Per  te  deos  oro  et  nostram  amicitiam,  Chremes, 
Quae  incepta  a  paruis  cum  aetate  adcreuit  simul, 
540         Perque  linicam  gnatam  tuam  et  gnatum  meum, 
i    Quoius  tibi  potestas  summa  seruandi  datur,     ^ 
Yt  me  adiuues  in  hac  re,  atque  ita  uti  nuptiae      lo 
Fuerant  futurae,  fiant.    CH.  Ah,  ne  me  obsecra : 
Quasi  hoc  te  orando  a  me  impetrare  oporteat. 
545         Ahum  esse  censes  nunc  me  atque  ohm  quom 
dabara  ? 
V  Si  in  remst  utrique  ut  fiant,  accersi  iube. 
Sed  si  ex  ea  re  plus  mahst  quam  commodi  i6 

Ytrique,  id  oro  te  in  commune  ut  consulas, 
Quasi  iUa  tua  sit  Pamphilique  ego  sim  pater. 
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550  SI.   Immo  ita  uolo  itaque  postulo  ut  fidt,  Chremes : 
^         NeqLie   postulem   abs   te,  ni   ipsa   res  moneat. 
CH.  Quid  est? 
SI,   Irae  sunt  inter  Glycerium  et  gnatum.  CH.  Audio.  20 
SI.   Ita  magnae,  ut  sperem  posse  auelli.     CH.  Fabu- 

lae. 
SI.   Prof ecto  sic  est.     CH.  Sic  hercle  ut  dicam  tibi : 
555         Amantium  irae  amoris  integratiost. 

SI.   Em,  id  te  oro  ut  ante_eamus,  dum  tempus  datur, 
Dumque  eius  lubido  occlusast  contumeliis :  25 

Prius  quam  harum  scelera  et  lacrumae  confictae 

dolis 
Eeducunt  animum  aegrotum  ad  misericordiam, 
560         Vxorem.  deii;u^.     spero  consue^udine  et 
Coniugio  lib^rali  deuinctum,  Chremes, 
Dein  facile  ex  illis  sese  emergiirum  mahs.  30 

CH.  Tibi  ita  hoc  uidetur :  at  ego  non  posse  arbitror 
Neque  illum  hanc  perpetuo  habere  neque  me 
perpeti. 
565  SI.    Qui  scis  ergo  istuc,  nisi  periclum  feceris  ?        ^ 
CH.  At  istuc  periclum  in  filia  fieri  grauest. 
SI.   Nempe  incommoditas  denique  huc  omnis  redit,     35 
Si  eueniat,  quod  di  prohibeant,  discessio. 
At  si  corrigitur,  quot  commoditates  uide : 
570         Principio  amico  fihum  restitueris, 

Tibi  generum  firmum  et  fihae  inuenies  uirum. 
CH.  Quid  istic  ?    si  ita   istuc  animum  induxti   esse  40 
utile, 
N0I6  tibi  ullum  commodum  in  me  claiidier. 
SI.   Merito  te  semper  maxumi  feci,  Chremes. 
575  CH.  Sed  quid  ais?     SI.  Quid  ?    CH.  Qui  scis  eos  nunc 
discordare  inter  se  ? 
2* 
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SI.   Ipsus  mihi  Dauos,  qui  intumust  eorum  consiliis, 

dixit : 
Et  is  mihi  suadet  nuptias  quantum  queam  ut^ 

maturem. 
Kum  censes  faceret,  filium  nisi  sciret  eadem  haec 

uelle  ? 
Tute  adeo  iam  eius  uerba  audies.     heus,  euocate 

huc  Dauom. 
Atque  eccum  uideo  ipsiim  foras  exire. 

DAVOS.     SIMO.     CHREMES. 
580  DA.  Ad  te  ibam.     SI.  Quid  namst  ?  4 

DA.  Quor  lixor  non  accersitur  ?   iam  aduesperascit. 
SI.  Audin? 
Ego  dudum  non  nil  ueritus  sum,  Daue,  abs  te,  ne 

faceres  idem, 
Quod  uolgus  seruorum  solet,  dolis  ut  me  delu- 

deres, 
Propterea  quod  amat  filius.     DA.  Egon  istuc6 
facerem  ?     SI.  Credidi : 
585         Idque  adeo  metuens  u6s  celaui,  quod  nunc  dicam. 
DA.  Quid?     SI.  Scies: 
Nani  propemodum  habeo  iam  fidem.     DA.  Tan- 
dem  cognosti  qui  siem  ? 
SI.   Non  fiierant  nuptiae  futurae.     DA.  Quid?  non? 
SI.  Sed  ea  gratia 
Simulaui,  uos  ut  pertemptarem.     DA.  Quid  ais  ? 

SI.  Sic  res  est.     DA.  Yide  : 
Xuraquam  istuc  quiui  ego  intellegere.     uah  con-  lo 
siliura  calhdum. 
590  SI.    Hoc  audi :  ut  hinc  te  intro  ire  iussi,  opportune 
hic  fit  mi  obuiam.     DA.  Hem, 
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Num  nim  perimus?      SI.  Kirro  huic,  quae  tu 
dudum  narrasti  mihi. 
DA.  Quid  nam  audio  ?    SI.  Gnatam  tit  det  oro,  uixque 
id  exoro.     DA.  Cccidi.     SI.  Hem, 
Quid   dixisti^      DA.    Optume    inquam  factum. 
SI.  Kiinc  per  hunc  nullast  mora. 
CH.  Domum  modo  ibo,  ut  adparetur  dicam,  atque  huc  is 
renuntio. 
595  SI.   Xunc  te  oro,  Daue,  quoniam  solus  mi  effecisti 
has  nuptias, 
DA.  Ego  uero  solus.     SI.  gnatum  mi  coiTigere  porro 

enitere. 
DA.  Faciam  hercle  sedulo.    SI.  Potes  nunc,  dum  ani- 

mus  inritatus  est. 
DA.  Quiescas.      SI.  Age  igitiir,  ubi  nunc  est  ipsus  ? 

DA.  Mirum  ni  domist. 
SI.   Ibo  ad  eum  atque  eadem  haec,  tibi  quae  dixi,  so 
dicam  itidem  illi.     DA.  Kiillus  sum. 
600         Quid    causaest,   quin   hinc   in    pistrinum   recta 
proficiscar  uia? 
Kil    est    preci   loci   reUctum :    iam    perturbaui 

omnia: 
Erum  fef eUi :  in  ntiptias  conieci  erilem  filium  ; 
Feci  hoche  ut  fierent,  insperante  hoc  atque  inuito 

Pamphilo. 
Em  astiitias :  quod  si  quiessem,  nil  euenisset  mali. » 
605         Sed  eccum  uideo  ipsum :  occidi : 

Vtinam  mihi   ahquid   esset  hic,  quo  minc  me 
praecipitem  darem. 
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PAMPHILVS.     DAVOS. 
PA.  Vbi  illic  est  ?  sceliis,  qui  me  hodie  . .     D A.  Perii.  5 
PA.  atque  hoc  confiteor  iure 
Mi  obtigisse,  quandoquidem  tam  iners,  tam  nuHi 

consili  sum : 
Seruon  fortunas  meas  me  commisisse  futtili! 
610         Ego  pretium   ob   stultitiam  fero:    sed   iniiltum 
numquam  id  aiiferet. 
DA.  Posthac  incolumem   sat   scio  f ore  me,  niinc  si  s 

deuito  hoc  malum. 
PA.  ISTam  quid  ego  nunc  dicam  patri  ?  negabon  uelle 
me,  modo 
Qui  sum  pollicitus  diicere?  qua  auddciai  id  facere 

aiideam  ? 
Isec  quid  me  nunc  faciam  scio.     DA.  JSTec  me 
quidem,  atque  id  ago  sedulo. 
615         Dicam    aliquid   me   inuentiirum,  ut   huic   malo 
ahquam  producam  moram. 
PA.  Oh.     DA.  Visus  sum.     PA.  Eho  dum  bone  uir,  lo 
quid  ais  ?  uiden  me  consihfs  tuis 
Miserum  impeditum  esse?     DA.  At  iam  expe- 
diam.      PA.   Expedies  ?      DA.    Certe,   Pam- 
phile. 
PA.  Kempe  lit  modo.      DA.    Iramo  melius  spero. 
PA.  Oh,  tibi  ego  ut  credam,  fiircifer? 
Tu  rem  impeditam  et  perditam  restituas?  hem 
quo  fretus  sim, 
620         Qui  me  hodie  ex  tranquillissuma  re  coniecisti  in 
miptias. 
An  non  dixi  esse  hoc  futurum  ?     DA.  Dixti.  i5 
PA.  Quid  meritii's?     DA.  Crucem. 
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Sed  sine  paululum  ad  me  redeam :  iam  aliquid 

dispiciam.     PA.  Ei  milii, 
Quom  non  habeo  spatium,  ut  de  te  sumam  sup- 

plicium,  ut  uolo : 
Karaque  hoc  tempus  jjraecauere  mihi  me,  haud 

te  ulcisci  sinit. 


ACTVS    IV. 


CHARINVS.     PAMPHILVS.     DAVOS. 
625  CH.  Hocinest  credibile  aut  memorabile,  1 

Tanta  uecordia  mnata  quoiqiiam  ut  siet, 
Vt  malis  gaiideant  atque  ex  incommodis 
Alteriiis  sua  ut  comparent  commoda?  ah 
Idnest   uerum  i    immo   id  est  genus  hominum  5 

pessumum,  in 
630     ^  Denegando  modo  quis  pudor  paulum  adest : 
Post  ubi  tempust  promissa  iam  perfici, 
Tum  coacti  necessiirio  se  aperiunt : 
[£t  timent,  et  tamen  res  premit  denegare :] 
Ibi  tum  eorum  inpudentissmna  oratiost  10 

635  'Quis  tu  es?  quis  mihi  es?  quor  meam  tibi? 

Heus,  proxumus  sum  egomet  mihi.' 
At    tamen    '  ubi    fides  V    si    roges,   nil    pude/it 

hic, 
Vbi  opus  est :  illi  libi  nil  opiist,  ibi  uerentur. 
Sed  quid  agam  ?  adeamne  ad  eum  et  cum  eo  in- 15 

iuriam  hanc  expostulem  ? 
640         Ingeram  mala  multa  ?   atque  ahquis  dicat  '  nil 

promoueris ' : 
Multtim :  molestus  certe  ei  fuero  atque  dnitno 

morem  gessero. 
PA.  Charine,  et  me  et  te  inprudens,  nisi  quid  di  respi- 

ciunt,  perdidi. 
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CH.  Itane  '  inprudens '  ?  tandem  inuentast  causa.    so- 

luisti  fidem. 
PA.  Quid  'tandem'?     CH.  Etiam  nunc  me  ducere^o 
istis  dictis  postulas  ? 
645  PA.  Quid  istuc  est  ?     CH.  Postquam  me  amare  dixi, 
complacitast  tibi. 
Heu  me  miserum,  qui  tuom  animum  ex  animo 
,    spectaui  meo. 
PA.  Falsu's.     CH.  JSTonne  tibi  esse  satis  lioc  solidum 
uisumst  gaudium, 
Kisi  me  lactasses  amantem  et  falsa  spe  produ- 

ceres. 
Habeas.     PA.  Habeam?   ah   nescis  quantis  in26 
malis  uorser  miser, 
650         Quantasque  hic  suis  consiliis  mihi  conflauit  solli- 
citudines 
Meus  carnufex.     CH.  Quid  istuc  tam  mirumst, 
de  te  si  exempliim  capit  ? 
PA.  Haud  istuc  dicas,  si  cognoris  uel  me  uel  amorem 

meum. 
CH.  Scio :  cum  patre  altercasti  dudum,  et  is  nunc 
propterea  tibi 
Suscenset  nec  te  quiuit  hodie  cogere  illam  utao 
diiceres. 
655  PA.  Immo  etiam,  quo  tu  minus  scis  aerumnas  meas, 
Haec  nuptiae  non  apparabantur  mihi : 
Kec  postulabat  nunc  quisquam  uxorem  dare. 
CH.  Scio:  tii  coactus  tua  uoluntate  es.     PA.  Mane: 
Non  dtim  scis.     CH.  Scio  equidem  illam  ductu-36 
rum  esse  te. 
660  PA.  Quor  me  enicas  ?  hoc  aiidi.     numquam  destitit 
Instare,  ut  dicerem  me  ducturum  patri : 
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Suadere,  orare  usque  adeo  donec  perpulit. 
CH.  Quis  liomo  istuc  ?      PA.   Dauos.      CH.   Quam 
obrem?     PA.  JSTescio,  nisi  mihi 
Deos  satis  fuisse  iratos  qui  auscultauerim.  4o 

665  CH.  Factum  hoc  est,  Daue  ?    DA.  Fdctum.    CH.  Hem, 
quid  ais,  scelus  ? 
At  tibi  di  dignum  factis  exitium  duint. 
Eho,  dic  mi,  si  omnes  hunc  coniectum  in  nup- 

tias 
Inimici    uellent,  quod    nisi    consilium   hoo   da- 
rent? 
DA.  Deceptus  sum,  at  non  defetigatus.     CH.  Scio.      « 
670  DA.  Hac  non  successit,  dlia  adgrediemur  uia : 

Nisi  si  id  putas,  quia  primo  processit  parum, 
Non  posse  iam  ad  saliitem  conuerti  hoc  malum. 
PA.  Immo  etiam :  nam  satis  credo,  si  aduigildueris, 
Ex  unis  geminas  mihi  conficies  nuptias.  oo 

676  DA.  Ego,  Pamphile,  hoc  tibi  pro  seruitio  debeo, 
Conari  manibus  pedibus  noctesque  et  dies, 
Capitis  periclum  adire,  dum  prosim  tibi : 
Tuomst,  siquid  praeter  spem   euenit,  mi  igno- 

scere. 
Parum  succedit  quod  ago :  at  facio  sedulo.  m 

680         Yel  melius  tute  reperi,  me  misstim  face. 
PA.  Cupio :  restitue  quem  a  me  accepisti  locum. 
DA.  Faciam.     PA.  At  iam  hoc  opust.     DA.  Hem  . . , 

sed  mane  :  crepuit  a  Glycerio  ostium. 
PA.  Nil  M  te.      DA.  Quaero.     PA.   Hem,  niincin 
demum  ?      DA.  At   iam   hoc   tibi   inuenttim  v" 
dabo. 
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MYSIS,     PAMPHILVS.     CHARINVS.     DAVOS. 

MY.  lam  ubi  ubi  erit,  inuentum  tibi  curabo  et  mecum  2 
adductum 
685         Tuom  Pamphilum:  modo  tu,  dnime  mi,  noli  te 
macerare. 
PA.  Mysis.     MY.  Quis  est  ?  hem,  Pamphile,  optume 

mihi  te  offers.     PA.  Quid  id  est  ? 
MY.  Orare  iussit,  si  se  ames,  era,  iam  ut  ad  sese  ue- 
nias: 
Videre   ait  te  cupere.      PA.   Vah,  perii :    hoc  6 

malum  integrascit. 
Sicine  me  atque  illam  opera  tua  nunc  miseros 
soUicitari ! 
690         ISTam  idcirco  accersor,  nuptias  quod  mi  dppa- 
rari  sensit. 
CH.  Quibus  quidem  quam  facile  potuerat  quiesci,  si 

hic  quiesset ! 
DA.  Age,  si  hic  non  insanit  satis  sua  sponte,  instiga. 
MY.  Atque  edepol 
Ea  res  est :  proptereaque  nunc  misera  in  mae-  lo 

rorest.     PA.  Mysis, 
Per  omnis  tibi  adiuro  deos,  numquam  eam  me 
deserttirum, 
695         ]Sron,si  capiundos  mihi  sciam  esse  inimicos  omnis 
homines. 
Hanc  mi  expetiui,  contigit:  conueniunt  mores: 

ualeant 
Qui  inter  nos  discidium  uolunt :  hanc  nisi  mors 
mi  adimet  nemo. 
CH.  Resipisco.      PA.  Non  ApoUinis   magis    uerum  is 
atque  hoc  responsumst. 
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Si    poterit   fieri,   ut  ne   pater  per  me   stetisse 
credat^ 
700         Quo  minus  haec  fierent  niiptiae,  uolo.     sed  si  id. 
non  poterit, 
Id  f aciam,  in  procliui  quod  est,  per  me  stetisse  ut 

credat. 
Quis    uideor?      CH.  Miser,   aeque    atque    ego. 
DA.  Consilium  quaero.     CH.  F6rti's/ 
1*A.  Scio  quid  conere.     DA.  Hoc  ego  tibi  prof ecto  20 

effectum  reddam. 
PA.  lam    hoc    opus   est.      DA.    Quin    iam    habeo. 
CH.  Quid  est?      DA.  Huic,  non  tibi  habeo: 
ne  erres. 
105  CH.  Sat  habeo.     PA.  Quid  facies  ?  cedo.     DA.  Dies 
hic  mi  ut  satis  sit  uereor 
Ad  agendum :  ne  uacuom  esse  me  nunc  Ad  nar- 

randum  credas  : 
Proinde  hinc  uos  amohmini :   nam  mi  impedi- 
mento  estis. 
PA.  Ego  hanc  uisam. —    DA.  Quid  tu  ?  quo  hinc  te  25 
agis?      CH.  Yerum  uis  dicam?      DA.  Immo 
etiam 
Narrationis  incipit  mi  initium.     CH.  Quid  me 

710DA.  Eho  tu  inpudens,  non  satis  habes,  quod  tibi  die- 
culam  addo, 
Quantum  huic  promoueo  nuptias  ?     CH.  Daue, 
at  tamen —    DA.  Quid  ergo? 
CH.  Yt  ducam.     DA.  Ridiculum.    CH.  Htic  face  ad 

me  ut  uenias,  siquid  poteris. 
DA.  Quid  ueniam  ?  nil  habeo.     CH.  At  tamen  siquid.  30 
DA.  Age,  ueniam.     CH.  Siquid, 
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Domi  ero.     DA.  Tu,  Mysis,  dum  exeo,  parumper 
me  opperire  hic. 
715  MY.  Quapropter  ?    DA.  Ita  facto  est  opus.    MY.  Ma- 
tura.     DA.  lam  inquam  hic  adero. 

MYSIS.     DAVOS. 
MY.  Nilne   esse    proprium    quoiquam !    di    uostram  3 
fidem: 
Summiim  bonum  esse  erae  putaui  hunc  Pam- 

philum, 
Amicum,  amatorem,  uirum  in  quouis  loco 
Paratum :  uerum  ex  eo  nunc  misera  quem  capit 
720         Laborem !  facile  hic  plus  mahst  quam  iUic  boni.   5 
Sed  Dauos  exit.     mi  homo,  quid  istuc  obsecrost  ? 
Quo  portas  puerum  ?     D A.  Mysis,  nunc  opus  est 

tua 
Mihi  ad  hanc  rem  exprompta  mahtia  atque  as- 
tutia. 
MY.  Quid  nara  incepturu's  ?     DA.  Accipe  a  me  hunc 
ocius 
725         Atque  ante  nostram  ianuam  appone.     MY.  Cb-10 
secro, 
Humine  ?     DA.  Ex  ara  hinc  sume  uerbenas  tibi 
Atque  eas  substerne.     MY.  Quam  obrem  id  tute 
non  f  acis  ? 
DA.  Quia,  si  forte  opus  sit  ad  erum  mrsitS  mihi 

Non  adposisse,  ut  liqujjLLp  possim.    MY.  Intellego : 
730         Noua  niinc  rehgio  in  te  istaec  incessit.     cedo.      ib 
DA.  Moue  ocius  te,  ut  quid  agam  porro  intellegas. 
Pro  luppiter.     MY.  Quid  est?      DA.  Sponsae 

pater  interuenit. 
Reptidio  quod  consilium  primum  intenderam. 
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MY.  Nescio  quid  narres.     DA.  Ego  quoque  hinc  ab 
dextera 
135         Yenire  me  adsimulabo :  tu  ut  subseruias  ao 

Orationi,  ut  quomque  opus  sit,  uerbis  uide. 
MY.  Ego  quid  agas  nil  intellego  :  sed  siquid  est, 

Quod  mea  opera  opus  sit  uobis,  ut  tu  plus  uides,  V^ 
Manebo,  nequod  uostrum  remorer  commodum. 


CHREMES.    MYSIS.     DAVOS. 

Ho  CH.  Reuortor,  postquam  quae  opus  fuere  ad  nuptias  4 
Gnatae  paraui,  ut  iubeam  accersi.    sed  quid  hoc? 
Puer    herclest.      mulier,    tu    adposisti    hunc  ? 
MY.  Vbi  ilHc  est? 
CH,  Non  mihi  respondes  ?     MY.  Nusquam  est.     uae 
miserae  mihi, 
Keliquit  me  homo  atque  abiit.     DA.  Di  uostrams 
fidem, 
145         Quid  turbaest  apud  forum?  quid  illi  hominum 
litigant  ? 
Tum  annona  carast.    quid  dicam  aUud  nescio. 
MY.  Quor  tu  obsecro  hic  me  solam — ?     DA.  Hem, 
quae  haec  est  fabula? 
Eho  Mysis,  puer  hic  -undest  ?  quisue  huc  attuht  ? 
MY.  Satin  sdnu's,  qui  me  id  rogites  ?    DA.  Quem  ego  lo 
igitur  rogem, 
V50         Qui  hic  neminem  aUum  uideam?     CH.  Miror, 
tinde  sit. 
DA.  Dicttira  es  quod  rogo  ?    MY.  Au.    DA.  Concede 

ad  dexteram. 
M  Y.  Deliras  :  non  tute  ipse  ?    DA.  Verbum  si  mihi 
Vnum  praeter  quam  quod  te  rogo  . .  faxis  caue. 
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Male  dicis?  undest?  dic  clare.     MY.  A  nobis.  le 
DA.  Hahae: 
755         Mirmn  uero,  inpudenter  mulier  si  facit 

Meretrix  ?     CH.  Ab  Andriast  haec,  quantum  in- 
tellego. 
DA.  Adeon  uidemur  uobis  esse  idonei, 

In  quibus  sic  inludatis  ?     CH.  Yeni  in  tempore. 
DA.  Propera  adeo  jDuerum  tollere  hinc  ab  ianua,  so 

760         Mane  :  caue  quoquam  ex  istoc  excessis  loco. 
MY.  Di  te  eradicent :  ita  me  miseram  territas. 
DA.  Tibi  dico  ego  an  non?     MY.  Quid  uis?     DA.  At 
etiam  rogas  ? 
Cedo,  quoium  puerum  hic  adposisti  ?  dic  mihi. 
MY.  Tu  nescis  ?     DA.  Mitte  id  quod  scio  ;  dic  quod  25 
rogo. 
765  MY.  Yostri.     DA.  Quoius  nostri?     MY.  Pamphih. 
DA.  Hem,  quid?  Pamphili? 
MY.  Eho,  an  non  est  ?     CH.  Recte  ego  semper  fugi 

has  nuptias. 
DA.  O  facinus   animaduortendum.      MY.  Quid  cla- 

mitas  ? 
DA.  Quemne  ego  heri  uidi  ad  u6s  adferri  uesperi  ? 
MY.  O  hominem  audacem.     DA.  Yerum :  uidi  Can-  30 
tharam 
770         Suffdrcinatam.     MY.  Dis  pol  habeo  gratiam, 
Quom  in  pariundo  aliquot  adfuerunt  liberae. 
DA.  N^^e  illa  illum  haud  nouit,  quoius  causa  haec  in- 
cipit : 
'Chremes  si  ^idfpositum  puerum  ante  aedis  ui- 

derit, 
Suam  gndtam  non  dabit':   tanto  hercle  mdgisa» 
dabit. 
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775  CH.  Non  hercle  faciet.      DA.  Ntinc  adeo,  ut  tu  sis 
sciens, 
ISTisi  puerum  tollis,  iam   ego   hunc  in  mediam 

uiam 
Prouoluam  teque  ibidem  peruoluam  in  luto. 
MY.  Tu  pol  homo  non  es  sobrius.     DA.  Fallacia 

Aha  aham  trudit.     iani  susurrari  aiidio,  40 

ISO         Ciuem  Atticam  esse  hanc.  CH.  Hem.  DA. 'Coac- 
tus  legibus 
Eam  uxorem  ducet.'     MY.  Eho,  obsecro,  an  non 
ciuis  est  ? 
CH.  locularium  in  malum  insciens  paene  incidi. 
DA.  Quis  hic  loquitur?  o  Chremes,  per  tempus  ad- 
uenis : 
Ausculta.     CH.  Audiui  iam  omnia.     DA.  An  tu  45 
haec  omnia  ? 
785  CH.  Audiui,  inquam,  a  principio.     DA.  Audistin,  6b- 
secro?  hem 
Scelera,  hanc   iam   oportet   in   cruciatum   hinc 

abripi. 
Hic  est  ille :  non  te  credas  Dauom  ludere. 
MY.  Me  miseram :  nil  pol  falsi  dixi,  mi  senex. 
CH.  Xoui  omnem  rem.    est  Simo  intus  ?    DA.  Est. —  50 
MY.  Xe  me  attigas, 
790         Sceleste.     si  pol  Glycerio  non  omnia  haec  . . 
DA.  Eho  inepta,  nescis  quid  sit  actum?     MY.  Qui 

sciam  ? 
D A.  Hic  socer  est.     aho  pacto  haud  poterat  fieri, 

Vt  sciret  haec  quae  uokiimus.    MY.  Praediceres. 
DA.  Paulum  inter  esse  censes,  ex  animo  omnia,  se 

V95         Tt  f  ert  natura,  facias  an  de  industria  ? 
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CRITO.     MYSIS.     DAVOS. 
CR.  In  hac  habitasse  platea  dictumst  Chrysidem,         5 
Quae  sese  inboneste  optauit  parere  hic  ditias 
Potiiis  quam  in  patria  honeste  pauj^er  uiueret : 
Eius  morte  ea  atl  me  lege  redierunt  bona. 
800         Sed  quos  perconter  uideo.  saluete.   M Y.  Obsecro,  s 
r       Quem  uideo^  estne  hic  Crito  sobrinus  Chr^-sidis? 
Is  est.   CR.  O  Mysis,  salue.  M  Y.  Saluos  sis,  Crito. 
CE.  Itan  Chrvsis  '.  hem.     MY.  Kos  quidem  pol  mise- 

ras  perdidit. 
CR.  Quid    u6s  ?      quo    pacto    hic  ?      satine    recte  ? 
MY.  Xosne  \  sic  : 
805         Yt  quimus,  aiunt,  quando  ut  uolumus  non  licet.  ic 
CR.  Quid  Gljxerium  %  iam  hic  suos  parentis  repperit  ? 
MY.  Ytinam.     CR.  An  non  dum  etiam  ?  haud  auspi- 
cato  huc  me  appuU : 
Is"am  pol,  si  id  scissem,  numquam  huc  tetulissem 

pedem : 
Semper  enim  dictast  esse  haec  atque  habitast  soror : 
810         Quae  illius  fuerunt,  possidet :  nunc  me  hospitem  is 
Lites  sequi,  quam  hic  mihi  sit  facile  atque  utile, 
Ahorum  exempla  commonent :  simul  arbitror, 
lam  ahquem    esse   amicum   et  defensorem  ei : 

nam  fere 
Grandicula  iam  profectast  iUinc.     clamitent 
815         Me  SYCophantam,  hereditatem  persequi  2C 

Mendicum  :  tum  ipsam  despoliare  non  licet. 
MY.  O  optume  hospes,  p61,  Crito,  antiquom  6btines. 
CR.  Duc  me  ad  eam,  quando  huc  ueni,  ut  uideam. 

MY.  Maxume. 
DA.  Sequar  h6s :  nolo  me  in  tempore  hoc  uideat  senex. 


J 

ACTVS   V. 


CHREMES.     SIMO. 
820  CH.  Sdtis  iam  satis,  Simo,  spectata  erga  te  amicitiast  1 
mea: 
Satis  pericli  incepi  adire :  orandi  iam  finem  face. 
Dum   studeo   obsequi  tibi,  paene   inliisi   uitam 
filiae. 
SI.   Immo  enim  nunc  cum  maxume  abs  te  postulo 
atque  oro,  Chremes, 
Vt  beneficium  uerbis  initum  diidum  nunc  reo 
comprobes. 
825  CH.  Vide  quam  iniquos  sis  prae  studio :  diim  id  efl&- 
cias  quod  cupis, 
Neque  modum  benignitatis  neque  quid  me  ores 

cogitas : 
Ndm   si   cogites,  remittas  iam  me  onerare  in- 
iuriis. 
SI.   Quibus?     CH.  At  rogitas?  perpulisti  me,  ut  ho- 
mini  adulescentulo 
In  alio  occupato  amore,  abhorrenti  ab  re  uxoria,  lo 
830         Filiam  ut  darem  in  seditionem  atque  in  incertas 
nuptias, 
Eius  labore  atque  eius  dolore  gnato  ut  medicarer 

tuo: 
Impetrasti:  incepi,  dum  res  tetulit.     nunc  non 
fert:  feras. 
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lUam  hinc  ciuem  esse  diunt :  puer  est  ndtus :  nos 
missos  face. 
SI.   Per  ego  te  deos  oro,  ut  ne  illis  animum  inducasio 
credere, 
835         Quibus  id  maxume  utilest,  illum  esse  quam  de- 
t6rrumum. 
Nuptiarum  gratia  baec  sunt  facta  atque  incepta 

omnia. 
Vbi  ea  causa,  quam   obrem  haec  faciunt,  erit 
adempta  his,  desinent. 
CH.  Erras :  cum  Dauo  egomet  uidi  iurgantem  ancil- 

lam.     SI.  Scio. 
CH.  Yero  uoltu,  quom  ibi  me  adesse  netiter  tum  prae-  20 
senserat. 
840  SI.   Credo,  et  id  facturas  Dauos  dudum  praedixit  mihi: 
£t  nescio  qui  tibi  sum  oblitus  hodie,  ac  uolui, 
dicere. 


DAVOS.     CHREMES.     SIMO.     DROMO. 

DA.  Animo  nunciam  otioso  esse  impero.     CH.  Em  2 

Dauom  tibi. 
SI.   Vnde   egreditur?      DA.    Meo    praesidio   atque 

hospitis.     SI.  Quid  illud  mahst? 
DA.  Ego  commodiorem  hominem  aduentum  tempus 
non  uidi.     SI.  Scelus, 
845         Quem  nam  hic  laudat  ?     DA.  Cmnis  res  est  iam 
in  uado.     SI.  Cesso  adloqui  ? 
DA.  Erus  est :  quid  agam  ?     SI.  O  salue,  bone  uir.  6 
DA.  Ehem  Simo,  o  noster  Chremes. 
Omnia  apparata  iam  sunt  intus.      SI.  Curasti 
probe. 
3 
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D A.  Ybi  uoles,  accerse.    SI.  Bene  sane :  id  enim  uero 
hinc  niinc  abest. 
Etiam  tu  lioc  respondes,  quid  istic  tibi  negotist  ? 
DA.  Mihin?     SI.  Ita. 
850  DA.  Mihin  ?    SI.  Tibi  ergo.    DA.  Modo  ego  intro  iui. 
SI.  Quasi  ego  quam  dudum  rogem. 
DA.  Ciim  tuo  gnato  una.     SI.  Anne  est  intus  Pam-  lo 
philus  ?  crucior  miser. 
£ho,  non  tu   dixti   esse   inter   eos   inimicitias, 
carnuf  ex  ? 
DA.  Siint.    SI.  Quor  igitur  hic  est  ?    CH.  Quid  illum 

censes  ?  cum  illa  litigat. 
DA.  Immo  uero  indigntim,  Chremes,  iam  facinus  faxo 
ex  me  aiidies. 
855         Kescio  qui  senex  modo  uenit :  eUum,  confidens, 
catus : 
Quom    faciem    uideas,   uidetur    esse    quantiuisi» 

preti : 
Tristis  seueritas  inest  in  uoltu  atque  in  uerbis 
fides. 
SI.   Quid  nam  adportas?      DA.   Kil   equidem,  nisi 

quod  iUuIn  audiui  dicere. 
SI.   Quid   ait   tandem?      DA.    Gljcerium   se   scire 
ciuem  esse  Atticam.     SI.  Hem, 
860         Dromo,  Dromo.      DA.  Quid  est?      SI.  Dromo. 
D A.  Audi.     SI.  Yerbum  si  addideris . .  Dromo. 
DA.  Audi  obsecro.     DK.  Quid  uis?     SI.  SubUmemao 

hunc  intro  rape,  quantiim  potest. 
DR.Quem?  SI.Dauom.  DA.  Quam  obrem  ?  SI.  Quia 
lubet.  rape  inquam.    DA.  Quidfeci?   SI.  Rape. 
DA.  Si  quicquam  inuenies  me   mentitum,  occidito. 
SI.  Nil  atidio : 
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Ego  iam  te  commotum  reddam.     DA.  Tdmen 

etsi  hoc  ueriimst  ?     SI.  Tamen. 
865         Cura  adseruandum  uinctum,  atque  audin?  qua- 

drupedem  constringito. 
Age  niinciam :  ego  pol  liodie,  si  uiuo,  tibi  "^s 

Ostendam,  erum  quid  sit  pericli  fallere, 
Et  illi  patrem.     CH.  Ah  ne  saeui  tanto  opere. 

SI.  6  Chremes, 
Pietatem  gnati !  nonne  te  miseret  mei  ? 
870         Tantiim  laborem  capere  ob  talera  fihum  ? 

Age  Pamphile,  exi  Pamphile  :  ecquid  te  pudet  ?   so 


PAMPHILYS.     SIMO.     CHREMES. 

PA.  Quis  me  uolt  ?  perii,  pater  est.     SI.  Quid  ais,  6m-  3 
nium  ?     CH.  Ah, 
Rem  potius  ipsam  dic,  ac  mitte  male  loqui. 
SI.    Quasi  quicquam  in  hunc  iam  grauius  dici  possiet. 
875         Ain  tandem,  ciuis  Gljceriumst  ?     PA.  Ita  prae- 
dicant. 
SI.    'Ita  praedicant' ?  o  ingentem  confidentiam!         6 
Xum  cogitat  quid  dicat  ?  num  facti  piget  ? 
Vide  num  eius  color  pudoris  signum  usquam  in- 

dicat. 
Adeo  inpotenti  esse  animo,  ut  praeter  ciuiura 
880         Morem  atque  legem  et  sui  uoluntatem  patris 

Tamen  hanc  habere  stiideat  cum  summo  probro!  lo 
PA.  Me  miserum !      SI.   Hera,  modone    id    demum 
sensti,  Pamphile  ? 
Olim  istuc,  olim,  quom  ita  animum  induxti  tuom, 
Quod  ciiperes  aUquo  pacto  efficiundiim  tibi : 
885  Eodem  die  istuc  uerbum  uere  in  te  accidit. 
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Sed  quid  ego  ?  quor  me  excrticio  ?  quor  me  ma- 15 

cero? 
Quor  meam  senectutem  huius  sollicito  amentia  ? 
An  ut  pro  huius  peccatis  ego  supplicium  suf- 

f  eram  ? 
Immo  habeat,  ualeat,  uiuat  cum  illa.      PA.  Mi 
pater. 
890  SI.   Quid  '  mi  pater '  ?  quasi  tu  huius  indigeas  patris. 
Domus,  lixor,  hberi  inuenti  inuito  patre.  20 

Adducti  qui  illam  hinc  ciuem  dicant :  uiceris. 
PA.  Pater,  hcetne  pauca  ?     SI.  Quid  dices  mihi  ? 
CH.  Tamen,  Simo,  audi.     SI.  Ego  audiam  ?  quid  au- 
diam, 
895         Chremes  ?    CH.  At  tandem  dicat.    SI.  Age,  dicat 
sino. 
PA.  figo  me  amare  hanc  f dteor :  si  id  peccdrest,  f ateor  25 
id  quoque. 
Tibi,  pater,  me  dedo.     quiduis  oneris  inpone,  im- 

pera. 
Yis  me  uxorem  ducere?   hanc  uis  mittere?   ut 

potero,  feram. 
H6c  modo  te  obsecro,  ut  ne  credas  d  me  adlega- 
tum  htinc  senem : 
900         Sine  me  expurgem  atque  illum  huc  coram  ad- 
ducam.     SI.  Adducas  ?     PA.  Sine,  pater. 
CH.  Aequom  postulat :  da  ueniam.     PA.  Sine  te  hoc  30 
exorem,     SI.  Sino. 
Quiduis  cupio,  diim  ne  ab  hoc  me  faUi  comperiar, 
Chremes. 
CH.  Pro  peccato  magno  paulum   suppUci  satis   est 
patri. 
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CRITO.     CHREMES.     SIMO.     PAMPHILVS. 

CR.  Mitte  orare,  una  harum  quaeuis  caiisa  rae  ut  fa-  4 
ciam  monet, 
905         Vei  tu  uel  quod  uerumst  uel  quod  ipsi  cupio 
Glycerio. 
CH.  Andrium    ego    Critonem    uideo  ?    certe    is    est. 

CR.  Saluos  sis,  Chremes. 
CH.  Quid  tu  Athenas  insolens  ?      CR.    Euenit,  sed 

hicinest  Simo? 
CH.  Hic.     CR.  Simo.  .  .     SI.  Men  quaeris  ?  eho  tu,  s 

Glycerium  hinc  ciuem  esse  ais? 
CR.  Tu    negas?      SI.    Itane    huc    paratus    dduenis. 
CR.  Qua  re  ?      SI.  Rogas  ? 
910         Tune   inpune   haec   facias?    tune    hic   homines 
adulescentulos 
Imperitos  rerum,  eductos  libere,  in  fraudem  in- 

licis  ? 
SoUicitando  et  poUicitando  eorum  animos  lactas? 
CR.  Sanun  es  ? 
SI.   Ac  meretricios  amores  nuptiis  conglutinas  ?  lo 

PA.  Perii,  metuo  ut  siibstet  hospes.     CH.  Si,  Simo, 
hunc  noris  satis, 
915         Non  ita  arbitrere :  bonus  est  hic  uir.     SI.  Hic 
uir  sit  bonus  ? 
Itane  adtemperate  euenit,  hodie  in  ipsis  nuptiis 
Vt  ueniret,  antehac  numquam?    est  uero  huic 
credundum,  Chremes. 
PA.  M  metuam  patrem,  habeo  pro  illa  re  illum  quod  is 

moneam  probe. 
SI.   Sycophanta.      CR.   Hem.      CH.   Sic,  Crito,  est 
hic :  mitte.     CR.  Videat  qui  siet. 
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920         Si  mihi  perget  quae  uolt  dicere,  ea  quae  non  uolt 
audiet. 
Effo  istaec  moueo  aut  curo  i  nou  tu  tuom  malum 

aequo  animo  f eres  ? 
Nam  ego  quae  dico  uera  an  falsa  audlerim,  iam 

sciri  potest. 
Atticus   quidam   olim   naui   fracta  ad  Andrumao 

eiectus  est 
£t  istaec  una  parua  uirgo.     tum  ille  egens  forte 
adplicat 
925         Primum  ad  Chrysidis  patrem  se.     SI.  Fabulam 
inceptat.     CH.  Sine. 
CR.  Itane  uero  obturbat  ?     CH.  Perge.     CR.  Tum  is 
mihi  cognatus  fuit, 
Qui  eum  recepit.     ibi  ego  audiui  ex  illo  sese  esse 

Atticum. 
Is  ibi  mortuost.    CH.  Eius  nomen  ?    CR.  JSTomen  25 

tam  cito  tibi  ?    PA.  Hem, 
Perii.    CB.  Yerum  hercle  opinor  fuisse  Phaniam : 
hoc  certo  scio, 
930         Rhamniisium  se  aiebat  esse.      CH.  O  luppiter, 
CR.  Eadem  haec,  Chremes, 
Multi  alii  in  Andro  audiuere.     CH.  Vtinam  id 

slt,  quod  spero.     eho,  dic  mihi, 
Quid  eam  tum?  suamne  esse  aibat?     CR.  Non. 
CH.  Quoiam  igitur  ?     CR.  Fratris  filiam. 
CH.  Certe  meast.     CR.  Quid  ais  ?     SI.  Quid  tu  ais  ?  30 

PA.  Arrige  aures,  Pamphile. 
SI.   Qui  credis?    CH.  Phania  illic  frater  meus  fuit. 
SI.  Xoram  et  scio. 
935  CH.  Is  bellum  hinc  fugiens  meque  in  Asiam  perse- 
quens  proficiscitur : 
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Tum  illam  relinquere  hic  est  ueritus,  postilla 

nunc  primum  audio 
Quid  illo  sit  factum.     PA.  Yix  sum  apud  me : 

ita  animus  commotust  metu 
Spe  gaudio,  mirando  tanto  tam  repentino  hoc  35 
bono. 
SI.   Ne    istam    multimodis   tuam   inueniri    gatideo. 
PA.  Credo,  pater. 
940  CH.  At  mi  unus  scrupulus  etiam  restat,  qui  me  male 
habet.      PA.  Dignus  es 
Cum   tua  religione,  odium  .  .  nodum   in   scirpo 
quaeris.     CR.  Quid  istuc  est  { 
CH.  Nomen   non   conuenit.      CR.   Fuit   hercle   huic 
aUud  paruae.     CH.  Quod,  Crito  ? 
Numquid  meministi  ?   CR.  Id  quaero.    PA.  Egon  4o 

huius  memoriam  patiar  meae 
Voluptati  obstare,  quom  ego  possim  in  hac  re 
medicari  mihi  ? 
945         Heus,  Chremes,  quod  quaeris,  Pasibiilast.  CH.  Ipsa 
east.    CR.  East. 
PA.  Ex  ipsa  mihens  audiui.     SI.  Omnis  nos  gaudere 
hoc,  Chremes, 
Te  credo  credere.     CH.  Ita  me  di  ament,  credo. 
PA.  Quid  restat,  pater  ? 
SI.    lam  dudum  res  reddiixit  me   ipsa  in  gratiam.  45 
PA.  O  le])idum  patrem ! 
De  uxore,  ita  ut   possedi,  nil  mutat  Chremes? 
CH.  Causa  optumast : 
950  Nisi    quid    pater    ait    aliud.      PA.   Xempe   id  ? 

SI.  Scilicet.     CH.  Dos,  Pamphile,  est 
Decem  talenta.     PA.  Accipio.     CII.  Propero  ad 
filiam.     eho  mecum,  Crito  : 
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Isam  illam  me  credo  haud  nosse.     SI.  Quor  non 

illam  huc  transf  erri  iubes  ? 
PA.  Recte  ^draones :  Dauo  ego  istuc  dedam  iam  ne-  50 

goti.     SI.  Non  potest. 
PA.  Qui  ?     SI.  Quia  habet  aliud  magis  ex  sese  et 

maius.      PA.  Quid  nam?      SI.  Yinctus  est. 
)55  PA.  Pater,  non  recte  uinctus  est.     SI.  Haud  ita  iussi. 

PA.  lube  solui  obsecro. 
SI.   Age   fiat.      PA.    At    matura.      SI.    Eo    intro. 

PA.  0  faustum  et  felicem  diem! 


CHARINYS.     PAMPHILYS.     DAYOS. 

CH,  Prouiso   quid   agat   Pamphilus :    atque    eccum.  5 
PA.  Aliquis  me  forsitan 
Putet  non  putare  hoc  uerum :  at  mihi  nunc  sic 

esse  hoc  uenim  lubet. 
£go  deum  uitam  propterea  sempiternam  esse 
drbitror, 
960         Quod  uoluptates  eorum  propriae  sunt :  nam  mi 
immortalitas 
Partast,  si  nuUa  aegritudo  huic  gaudio  interces-5 

serit. 
Sed  quem  ego  mihi  potissumum  optem,  quoi 
nunc  haec  narrem,  dari  ? 
CH.  Quid  illud  gaudist  ?     PA.  Dauom  uideo,  nemost, 
quem  malim  omnium : 
Nam  hunc  scio  mea   sohde   solum  gduisurum 
gaudia. 
965  DA.  Pamphilus    ubi    nam    hic    est  ?      PA.    Daue.  6 
DA.  Quis  homost  ?     PA.  Ego  sum.     DA.  O 
Pamphile. 
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PA.  Nescis  quid  mi  obtigerit.     DA.  Certe  :  sed  quid 

mi  obtigerit  scio. 
PA.  £t  quidem  ego.     DA.  More  hominum  euenit,  tit 
quod  sim  nanctus  mali 
Prius  rescisceres  tu,  quam  ego  illud  quod  tibi 
euenit  boni. 
PA.  Glycerium  mea  suos  parentes  repperit.    D A.  Fac-  b 
tiim  bene.     CH.  Hera. 
970  PA.  Pater    amicus     smnmus    nobis.       DA.    Quis  ? 
PA.  Chremes.      DA.  ISTarras  probe. 
PA.  Nec    mora    ullast,  quin    eam    uxorem   ducam. 
CH.  Num  ille  somniat 
J]a  quae  uigilans  uoluit?     PA.  Tum  de  puero, 

Daue  . .    DA.  Ah  desine. 
Solus  est  quem  diligant  di.     CH.  Saluos  sum,  si 

haec  uera  sunt. 
Conloquar.     PA.  Quis  homost  ?  Charine,  in  tem-  lo 
pore  ipso  mi  aduenis. 
975  CH.  Bene  factum.    PA.  Audisti  ?    CH.  Cmnia.    age, 
me  in  tuis  secundis  respice. 
Tuos  est  nunc  Chremes:   facturum  quae  uoles 
scio  esse  omnia. 
PA.  Memini :  atque  adeo  longumst  illum  me  exspec- 
tare  dum  exeat. 
Sequere  hac  me  intus :   apud  Glycerium  nunc 

est.    tu,  Daue,  abi  domum, 
Propera,  accerse  hinc  qui  aiiferant  eam.     quidis 
stas?  quid  cessas?     DA.  Eo. 
980         Ke  exspectetis  dum  exeant  huc:  intus  despon- 
debitur : 
Intus  transigetur,  siquid  est  quod  restet.    o).  Plau- 

dite. 
3* 


58  ANDRIA.  Alter  Ezitus. 

ALTEK    EXITVS. 

977Memini  atque  adeo  longumst  illum  me  expectare,  V.  6 

dum  exeat. 
978Sequere  hac  intus:  apud  Glycerium  nunc  est.  [sed 
eccum  exit  foras.] 

PAMPHILVS.    CHARINVS.    DAVOS.    CHREMES. 

982  PA.     Te  expectabam.     est  de  tua  re  quod  agere  ego 

tecum  uolo. 
Cperam  dedi  ne  me  esse  oblitum  dicas  tuae 

gnatae  alterae. 
Tibi  me  opinor  Inuenisse  dignum  te  atque  illa 
uirum.     CHA.  Ah, 
985  Perii,  Daue :  de  meo  amore  ac  uita  [nunc]  sors 

tollitur. 
CHR.  Xon  noua  istaec  mihi  condicio  est,  si  uoluissem,  5 

Paraphile. 
CHA.  Occidi,  Daue.     DA.  [Ah]  mane.     CHA.  Perii. 
CHR.  Id  quam  obrem  non  uolui  eloquar. 
Non  idcirco  quod  eum  omnino  affinem  mihi 
nollem.     CHA.  Hem.     DA.  Tace. 
CHR.  Sed  amicitiae  nostrae  quae  est  a  patribus  no- 
stris  tradita 
990  Non  aliquam  partem,  sed  uolui  adauctam  tradi 

liberis. 
Nunc  quom  copia  ac  fortuna  utrique  ut  obse-io 
querer  dedit, 
Detur.    PA.  Bene  factum.    DA.  Abi  dtque 
age  homini  gratias. 
CHA.         Salue,  Chremes,  amlcorum  meorum  omniura 
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Mi  agissime.     qiiid  ?  mihi  non  minus  est 
gaiidio, 
995  Quam   [mi  euenisse]  quod    expeto,  [erga 

me  tuom] 
Me  repperisse,  ut  babitus  antebac  f ui  tibi,  is 
Animum.     CHR.  Cbarine,  quom  ad  eum  tuom 

appbcciueris 
Studium,  exinde  ut  erit  tute  existimaueris. 
PA.     Id  ita  esse  facere  coniecturam  ex  me  bcet. 
1000  CHA.  Alienus  abs  te  tamen  qui  tu  esses  noueram. 

PA.     Ita  res  est.     CHR.  Gnatam  tibi  meam  Pbilu-20 
menam 
Uxorem  et  dotis  sex  talenta  spondeo. 

980  DA.    Ne  exspectetis  dum  exeant  buc:  intus  despon-V.  6 

debitur, 

981  Intus     transigetur     siquid    est    quod    restet. 

(o  Plaudite. 
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C.  SVLPICI  APOLLINARIS   PERIOCHA. 

In  militiam  proficisci  gnatura  Cliniam 
Amantem  Antiphilam  conpulit  durus  pater 
Animique  sese  angebat  facti  paenitens. 
Mox  tit  reuersus  est,  clam  patrem  deuortitur 
5  Ad  Clitiphonem.     is  amabat  scortum  Bacchidem. 
Cum  arcesseret  cupitam  Antiphilam  Chnia, 
Et  eius  Bacchis  uenit  amica  ac  seruolae 
Habitum  gerens  Antiphila :  factum  id  quo  patrem 
Suam  celaret  Chtipho.     hic  techinis  Syri 
lODecem  minas  meretriculae  aufert  a  sene. 
Antiphila  CHtiphonis  reperitur  soror : 
Hanc  CHnia,  aUam  Clitipho  uxorem  accipit. 


PROLOGVS. 

IS^equoi  sit  uostrum  mirum,  quor  partis  seni 
Poeta  dederit,  quae  sunt  adulescentium : 
Id  jDrimum  dicam,  deinde  quod  ueni  eloquar. 
Ex  inteo-ra  Graeca  inteOTam  comoediam 
5  Hodie  sum  acturus  Heauton  timorumenon : 
[Duplex  quae  ex  arguraento  facta  est  simplici.] 
ISTouam  esse  ostendi  et  quae  esset :  nunc  qui  scripserit 
Et  quoia  Graeca  sit,  ni  partem  maxumam 
Existimarem  scire  uostrum,  id  dicerem. 

loXunc  quam  obrem  has  partis  didicerim  paucis  dabo. 
Oratorem  esse  uoluit  me,  non  prologum : 
Yostrum  iudicium  fecit :  me  actorem  dedit. 
Sed  hic  actor  tantum  poterit  a  facundia, 
Quantum  ille  potuit  cogitare  commode, 

15  Qui  orationem  hanc  scripsit,  quam  dicturus  sum. 
JS^am  quod  rumores  distulerunt  raahuoli, 
Multas  contaminasse  Graecas,  dum  facit 
Paucas  Latinas :  factum  id  esse  hic  non  negat, 
Neque  se  pigere  et  deinde  facturum  autumat. 

20  Habet  bonorum  exemplura,  quo  exeraplo  sibi 
Licere  id  facere  quod  illi  fecerunt  putat. 
Tum  quod  maliuolus  uetus  poeta  dictitat, 
Repente  ad  studium  hunc  se  adphcasse  musicum, 
Amicura  ingenio  fretura,  haud  natura  sua : 

25  Arbitriura  uostrum,  uostra  existumatio 
Yalebit.     qua  re  oranes  uos  oratos  uolo. 


PROLOGVS.  65 

Ne  pliis  iniquom  possit  quam  aequom  oratio. 
Facite  aequi  sitis  :  date  crescendi  copiam, 
Nouarum  qui  spectandi  faciunt  copiam, 

30  Sine  ultiis  :  ne  iile  pro  se  dictum  existumet, 
Qui  nuper  fecit  seruo  currenti  in  uia 
Decesse  populum  :  quor  insano  seruiat  ? 
De  illius  peccatis  pliira  dicet,  quom  dabit 
Alias  nouas,  nisi  finem  maledictis  facit. 

35  Adeste  aequo  animo :  date  potestatem  mihi 
Statariam  agere  ut  liceat  j)er  silentium: 
Ne  semper  seruos  currens,  iratus  senex, 
Edax  parasitus,  sycophanta  autem  inpudens, 
Auarus  leno,  adsidue  agendi  sint  mihi 

40  Clamore  summo,  cum  labore  maxumo. 

Mea  causa  causam  hanc  iustam  esse  animum  inducite, 
Vt  ahqua  pars  laboris  minuatiir  mi'-ii. 
Nam  ntinc  nouas  qui  scribunt,  nil  parcunt  seni : 
Siquae  laboriosa  est,  ad  me  curritur : 

45  Si  lenis  est,  ad  ahum  defertur  gregem, 
In  hac  est  pura  oratio.     experimini, 
In  utramque  partem  ingenium  quid  possit  meum. 
[Si  numquam  auare  pretium  statui  arti  meae 
Et  eum  esse  quaestum  in  animum  induxi  maxumum 

60  Quam  maxume  seruire  uostris  commodis :] 
Exemplum  statuite  in  me,  ut  adulescentuli 
Vobis  placere  stiideant  potius  quam  sibi. 


ACTVS  I. 

CHREMES.     ^IENEDEMUS. 

CH.  Quamquam  baec  inter  nos  miper  notitia  aclmo- 1 
dumst  — 
Inde  adeo  quod  agrum  in  proxumo  liic  mercatus 
es  — 
55         Nec  rei  fere  saue  amplius  quicquam  fuit : 
Tamen  uel  uirtus  tua  me  uel  uicinitas, 
Quod  ego  in  propinqua  parte  amicitiae  puto,        6 
Facit  ut  te  audacter  moneam  et  familiariter, 
Quod  mibi  uidere  praeter  aetatem  tuam 
60         Facere  et  praeter  quam  res  te  adbortatur  tua. 

Nam  pro  deum  atque  bominum  fidem,  quid  uis 

tibi? 
Quid  quaeris  ?  annos  sexaginta  natus  es,  lo 

Aut  pliis  eo,  ut  conicio :  agrum  in  bis  regionibus 
Meborem  neque  preti  maioris  nemo  babet ; 
65  Seruos  compluris  :  proinde  quasi  nemo  siet, 

Ita  attente  tute  illorum  officia  fungere. 
Numquam  tam  mane  egredior  neque  tam  ues-i5 

peri 
Domtim  reuortor,  quin  te  in  fundo  conspicer 
Fodere  aut  arare  aut  abquid  ferre  denique. 
70         Nullum  remittis  tempus  neque  te  respicis. 
Haec  non  uoluptati  tibi  esse  satis  certo  scio. 
'  Enim '  dices  '  quantum  bic  operis  fiat  paenitet.'  20 
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Quod  in  opere  faciundo  operae  consumis  tuae, 
Si  stimas  in  illis  exercendis,  pliis  agas. 
15  ME.  Chremes,  tantumne  ab  re  tuast  oti  tibi, 

Aliena  ut  cures  ea  quae  nil  ad  te  attinent  ? 
CH.  Homo  sum :  humani  nil  a  me  aheniim  puto.  25 

Vel  me  monere  hoc  uel  percontari  puta : 
Eectiimst,  ego  ut  faciam :  non  est,  te  ut  deter- 
ream. 
80  ME.  Mihi  sic  est  usus :  tibi  ut  opus  factost,  face. 
CH.  An    quoiquamst    usus    homini,  se    ut    cruciet  ? 

ME.  Mihi. 
CH.  Siquid  laborist,  —  nollem  :  sed  quid  isttic  malist  ?  30 
Quaeso,    quid     de     te     tantum     commeruisti  ( 
ME.  Eheu! 
CH.  Ne  lacruma,  atque  istuc,  quidquid  est,  fac  me  lit 
sciam : 
85         Ne  retice,  ne  uerere,  crede  inquara  mihi : 
Aut  consolando  aut  C(5nsilio  aut  re  iiiuero. 
ME.  Scire  hoc  uis  ?     CH.  Hac  quidem  causa,  qua  dixi  35 

tibi. 
ME.  Dicetur.     CH.  At  istos  rdstros  interea  tamen 
Adpone,  ne  labora.     ME.  Minume.     CH.  Quam 
rem  agis? 
90  ME.  Sine  me,  uociuom  tempus  nequod  dem  mihi 

Laboris.    CH.  Non  sinam,  inquam.   ME.  Ah,  non 
aequom  facis. 
CH.  Hui,  tam  grauis  hos,  quaeso  ?    ME.  Sic  merittimst  40 

meum. 
CH.  ISTunc  loquere.     ME.  Filium  unicum  adulescen- 
tulum 
Habeo.    ah,  guid  dixi  ?  habere  me  ?  immo  habui, 
Chremes : 
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95         Kunc  habeaTn  necne  incertumst.     CH.  Quid  ita 
istuc?    ME.  Scies. 
Est  e  Corintho  hic  aduena  anus  paupercula : 
Eius  filiam  ille  amare  coepit  perdite,  45 

Prope  [iam]  ut  pro  uxore  haberet :  haec  clam 

me  omnia. 
Ybi  rem  resciui,  coepi  non  humanitus 
100         Keque  ut  animum  decuit  aegrotum  adulescentuli 
Tractare,  sed  ui  et  uia  peruolgata  patrum. 
Cotidie  accusabam :  '  hem,  tibine  haec  diutius      so 
Licere  speras  facere  me  uiuo  patre, 
Amicam  ut  habeas  prope  iam  in  uxoris  loco  ? 
105         Erras,  si  id  credis,  et  me  ignoras,  Clinia. 
Ego  te  meum  esse  dici  tantisper  uolo, 
Dum  quod  te  dignumst  facies:   sed  si  id  nones 

facis, 
Ego  quod  me  in  te  sit  facere  dignum  inuenero. 
KuUa  adeo  ex  re  istuc  fit  nisi  ex  nimio  otio. 
110         Ego  istuc  aetatis  non  amori  operam  dabam, 

Sed  in  Asiam  hinc  abii  propter  pauperiem  atque 

ibi 
Simul  rem  et  gloriam  armis  belli  repperi.'  «0 

Postremo  adeo  res  rediit :  adulescentulus 
Saepe  eadem  et  grauiter  audiendo  uictus  est : 
115         Putauit  me  et  aetate  et  sapientia 

Plus  scire  et  prouidere  quam  se  ipstim  sibi : 
In  Asiam  ad  regem  militatum  abiit,  Chremes.       « 
CH.  Quid  ais  ?    l^IE.  Clam  me  profectus  mensis  tris 

abest. 
CH.  Ambo  accusandi :  etsi  Hlud  inceptum  tamen 
120         Animi  est  pudentis  signum  et  non  instrenui. 
ME.  Ybi  comperi  ex  eis,  qui  ei  f uere  conscii, 
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Domliin  reuortor  maestus  atque  animo  fere  70 

Perturbato  atque  incerto  prae  aegritudine. 
Adsido :  accurrunt  serui,  soccos  detraliunt : 

125         Yideo  alios  festinare,  lectos  sternere, 

Cenam  adparare :  pro  se  quisque  sedulo 
Faciebant,  quo  illam  mihi  lenirent  miseriam.         15 
Ybi  uideo,  haec  coepi  cogitare  '  hem,  tot  mea 
SoHus  solliciti  smt  causa,  ut  me  unum  expleant  ? 

130         Ancillae  tot  me  uestiant  ?  sumptiis  domi 

Tantos  ego  solus  f aciam  ?  sed  gnatum  unicum, 
Quem  pariter  uti  his  decuit  aut  etiam  amplius,     so 
Quod  illa  aetas  magis  ad  haec  utenda  idonea  st, 
Eum  ego  hinc  eieci  miserum  iniustitia  mea. 

135         Malo  quidem  me  quouis  dignum  deputem, 

Si  id  faciam.     nam  usque  dum  ille  uitam  illam 

colet 
Inopem,  carens  patria  6b  meas  iniurias,  85 

Interea  usque  illi  de  me  suppliciiim  dabo, 
Laborans,  parcens,  quaerens,  illi  seruiens.' 

140  Ita  facio  prorsus  :  nil  reUnquo  in  aedibus, 
Nec  uas  nec  uestimentum :  conrasi  omnia. 
Ancillas,  seruos,  nisi  eos  qui  opere  rustico  90 

Faciundo  facile  sumptum  exercerent  suom, 
Omnis  produxi  ac  uendidi.     inscripsi  ilico 

145         Aedis  mercede  :  quasi  talenta  ad  quindecim 

Coegi :  agrum  hunc  mercatus  sum :  hic  me  ex- 

erceo. 
Decreui  tantisper  me  minus  iniuriae,  95 

Chremes,  meo  gnato  f acere,  dum  fiam  miser : 
Neo  fas  esse,  ulla  me  uoluptate  hic  frui, 

150         Kisi  ubi  iUe  huc  saluos  redierit  meus  particeps. 
CH.  Ingenio  te  esse  in  liberos  leni  puto, 
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Et  illum  obsequentem,  siquis  recte  aut  commode  loo 
Tractaret.     uerum  nec  tu  illum  satis  noueras, 
ISTec  te  ille :  hoc  quod  fit,  ubi  non  uere  uiuitur. 
155         Tu  illiim  numquam  ostendisti  quanti  penderes, 
Nec  tibi  illest  credere  ausus  quae  est  aequom 

patri. 
Quod  si  esset  f  actum,  haec  numquam  euenissent  105 
tibi. 
ME.  Ita  res  est,  fateor :  peccatum  a  me  maxumumst. 
CH.  Menedeme,  at  porro  recte  spero  et  illuni  tibi 
160         Saluom  ddfuturum  esse  hic  confido  propediem. 
ME.Ytinam  ita  di  faxint.      CH.  Fdcient.      nunc  si 
commodumst, 
Dionysia  hic  sunt  hodie,  apud  me  sis  uolo.  110 

ME.J^on  possum.     CH.  Quor  non?  quaeso  tandem 
ahquantulum 
Tibi  parce :  idem  absens  facere  te  hoc  uolt  fihus. 
165  ME.Non  conuenit,  qui  illum  ad  laborem  hmc  pepvle- 
rim, 
Nunc  me  ipsum  fugere.     CH.  Sicine  est  senten- 
tia? 
ME.Sic.    CH.  Bene  uale.    ME.  Et  tu.— CH.  Lacru-us 
mas  excussit  mihi, 
Miseretque  me  eius :  sed  ut  diei  terapus  est, 
Te7npusf  monere  me  hiinc  uicinum  Phaniam, 
170         Ad  cenam  ut  ueniat :  ibo,  uisam  si  domi  est. 
Nil  opus  fuit  monitore :  iam  dudum  domi 
Praesto  apud  me  esse  aiunt :  egomet  conuiuas  120 

moror. 
Ibo  adeo  hinc  intro.     sed  quid  crepuerunt  fores  ? 
[Hinc  d  me?  quis  nam  egreditur?  huc  conces- 
sero.] 
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CLITIPHO.     CHREMES. 
175  CL.  Xil  adtiuc  est  quod  uereare,  Clinia:  haud  qua-2 
quam  etiam  cessant : 
Et  illam  simul  cum  ntintio  tibi  hic  adfuturam 

hodie  scio. 
Proin  tu   soUicitudinem  istam  falsam,  quae  te 
excrdciat,  mittas. 
CH.  Quicum  loquitur  filius  ? 

CL.  Pater  adest,  quem  uolui :   adibo.     pater,  oppor-  5 
tune  aduenis. 
180  CH.  Quid  id  est  ?     CL.  Hunc  Menedemum  nostin  no- 
strum  uicimim  ?    CH.  Probe. 
CL.  Huic  f ilium  scis  esse  ?    CH.  Audiui  esse :  in  Asia. 
CL.  IS^on  est,  pater : 
Apud  nos  est.     CH.  Quid  ais  ?     CL.  Aduenien- 

tem,  e  naui  egredientem  ilico 
Abduxi  ad  cenam :  nam  mihi  cum  eo  iam  inde 

usque  a  pueritia 
Fuit  semper  famiharitas.    CH.  Yoluptatem  mag-  lo 
nam  nuntias. 
185         Quam  ueUem  Menedemum  inuitatem,  ut  nobi- 
scum  esset,  amplius, 
Yt  hanc  laetitiam  nec  opinanti  primus  obice- 

rem  ei  domi ! 
Atque  hercle  etiam  nunc  tempus  est.     CL.  Caue 
faxis  :  non  opus  est,  pater. 
CH.  Quapropter  ?     CL.  Quia  enim  incertumst  etiam, 
quid  se  faciat.     modo  uenit : 
Timet  omnia :  patris  iram,  et  animum  amicae  se  is 
erga  ut  sit  suae. 
190         Eam  misere  amat :  propter  eam  haec  turba  atque 
dbitio  euenit.    CH.  Scio. 
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CL.  JSTunc  seruolum  ad  eam  in  tirbem  misit,  et  ego 

nostrum  una  Syrum. 
CH.  Quid  narrat?     CL.  Quid  ille?  se  miserum  esse. 
CH.  Miserum  ?  quem  minus  crederes  ? 
Quid  relicuist  quin  habeat,  quae  quidem  in  ho- 

mine  dicuntur  bona? 
Parentis,   patriam    incolumem,    amicos,   genus,2o 
cognatos,  ditias : 
1 95  Atque  haec  perinde  sunt  ut  ilhus  animust  qui  ea 

possidet : 
Qui  uti  scit,  ei  bona :  illi,  qui  non  lititur  recte, 
mala. 
CL.  Immo  ille  fuit  senex  inportunus  semper :  et  nunc 
nil  magis 
Yereor  quam  nequid  in  illum  iratus  plus  satis 
faxit,  pater. 
CH.  Illicme?  sed  reprimam  me:  nam  in  metu  essezs 
liunc  ihist  litile. 
200  CL.  Quid  tute  tecum?    CH.  Dicam.    ut  ut  erat,  man- 
sum  tamen  oportuit. 
Fortasse  aliquantum  iniquior  erat  praeter  eius 

lubidinem : 
Pateretur :   nam  quem  ferret,  si  parentem  non 

ferret  suom? 
Huncine  erat  aequom  ex  ilhus  more  an  illum  ex 

huius  uiuere? 
Et  quod  illum  insimulat  durum,  id  non  est :  nam  so 
parentum  iniuriae 
205         Vnius  modi  sunt   ferme :   paulo  qui   est  homo 
tolerabihs, 
Scortari  crebro  nolunt,  nolunt  crebro  conuiui- 
rier, 
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Praebent   exigue    sumptum :    atque   haec   sunt 

tamen  ad  uirtutem  omnia. 
Yerum  tibi  animus  semel  se  cupiditate  deuinxit 

mala, 
Necesse  est,  Clitipho,  consiha  consequi  consimilia.  35 
210         Scitiimst  periclum  ex  aliis  facere,  tibi  quod  ex 

usii  siet. 
CL.  Ita  credo.     CII.  Ego  ibo  hinc  intro,  ut  uideam 

nobis  quid  cenile  siet. 
Tu,  ut  tempus  est  diei,  uide  sis  nequo  hinc  abeas 

longius. 


CLITIPHO. 

CL.  Quam  iniqui  sunt  patres  in  omne&  adulescentis  II.  1 

iudices ! 
Qui  aequom  esse  censent  nos  a  pueris  ilico  nasci 

senes 
215         Neque  illarum  adfinis  esse  rerum,  quas  fert  adu- 

lescentia. 
Ex  sua  lubidine  moderantur,  ntinc  quae  est,  non 

quae  olim  fuit. 
Mihi  si  timquam  fihiis  erit,  ne  ille  faciU  me  uteturs 

patre : 
Nara  et  cognoscendi  et  ignoscendi  dabitur  pec- 

cati  locus : 
Non  tit  meus,  qui  raihi  per  ahura  ostendit  suara 

sententiam. 
220         Perii:   is  mi,  ubi  adbibit  plus  paulo,  siia  quae 

narrat  facinora! 
Nunc  ait  '  periclum  ex  aliis  f acito,  tibi  quod  ex 

usii  siet.' 
4 
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Astutus :  ne  ille  haud  scit,  quam  mihi  nunc  surdo  lo 

narret  f  abulam. 
Magis  nunc  me  amicae  dicta  stimulant  '  da  mihi ' 

atque  '  adf  er  mihi ' : 
Quoi  quod  respondeam  nil  habeo :  neque  me  quis- 

quamst  miserior, 
225         Xam  hic  Clinia,  etsi  is  quoque  suarum  rerum  sat 

agitat,  tamen 
Habet  bene  et  pudice  eductam,  ignaram  artis 

meretriciae. 
Meast  potens,  procax,  magnifica,  siimptuosa,  no-  w 

bihs. 
Tum  quod  dem  [ei], '  rectest ' :  nam  nil  esse  mihi 

religiost  dicere. 
Hoc  ego  mah  non  pridem  inueni :  neque  etiam 

dum  scit  pater. 


ACTVS    II. 

CLINIA.     CLITIPHO. 

230  CLIN.  Si  mihi  secundae  res  de  amore  meo  essent,  iam  2 
duduin  scio 
Yenissent :  sed  uereor,  ne  muMer  me  absente 

hic  corrdpta  sit. 
Conciirrunt  multae  opiniones  quae  mihi  ani- 

mum  exaiigeant : 
Occasio,  locus,  aetas,  mater  quoius  sub  impe- 

riost  mala, 
Quoi     nil     iam     praeter     pretium    dulcest.  5 
CLIT.  Chnia.      CLIN.  Ei  misero  mihi. 
235  CLIT.  Etiam  caues,  ne  uideat  forte  hic  te  a  patre 
aliquis  exiens? 
CLIN.  Faciam :  sed  nescio  quid  profecto  mihi  animus 

praesagit  mali. 
CLIT.  Pergin  istuc  prius  diiudicare,  quam  scis  quid 

ueri  siet? 
CLIN.  Si  nil  mali  esset,  iam  hic  adesset.     CLIT.  lam 
aderunt.    CLIN.  Quando  istuc  ^iajii''  erit? 
CLIT.  Non  cogitas  hinc  longule  esse  ?  et  nosti  mores  10 
mores  mulierum : 
240  Dum    moliuntur,  dum    conantur,  annus    est. 

CLIN.  O  Clitipho, 
Timeo.     CLIT.  Respira :    ecciim   Dromonem 
ctim  Syro  una :  adsunt  tibi. 
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SYRVS.     DROMO.     CLINIA.     CLITIPHO. 

SY.      Ain  tu?     DR.  Sic  est.     SY.  Yerum  interea,  3 
diim  sermones  caedimus, 
Illae  sunt  relictae.     CLIT.  Mulier  tibi  adest : 
audin,  Clinia? 
CLIN.  Ego  uero  audio  nunc  demum  et  uideo  et  ualeo, 
Clitipho. 
245  DR.     Minume  mirum :   adeo  inpeditae  sunt :   ancil- 
lariim  gregem 
Dticunt  secum.      CLIj^.  Perii,  unde  illi  sunts 
ancillae  ?     CLIT.  Men  rogas  ? 
SY.      Xon  oportuit  relictas :   portant  quid  rerum ! 

CLIN.  Ei  mihi. 
S  Y.      Aurum,  uestem  :  et  uesperascit,  et  non  noue- 
runt  uiam. 
Factum  a  nobis  stulte  est.    abi  dum  tu,  Dromo, 
ilhs  obuiam : 
250  Propera:  quid  stas?     CLIN.  Vae  misero  mihi, 

quanta  de  spe  decidi ! 
CLIT.  Quid   istuc  ?    quae   res    te   sollicitat   autem  ?  10 
CLIjST.  Rogitas  quid  siet? 
Yiden  tu  ?  ancillas  aurem  uestem,  quam  ego 

cum  una  ancillula 
Hic  reliqui,  unde  ei  esse  censes  ?     CLIT.  Vah, 
nunc  demura  intellego. 
SY.      Di  boni,  quid  turbaest !  aedes  nostrae  uLx  ca- 
pient,  scio. 
255  Quid  comedent !  quid  ebibent !  quid  sene  erit 

nostro  miserius? 
Sed  eccos  uideo  quos  uolebam.     CLIN.  O  Iiip-is 
piter,  ubi  nam  est  fides? 
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Diun  ego  propter  te  errans  patria  careo  de- 

mens,  tn  iuterea  loci 
Conlocnpletasti    te,  Antipbila,  et   me    in    his 

desernisti  malis, 
Propter  quam  in  summa  infamia  sum  et  meo 

patri  minus  sura  obsequens, 
260  Quoius  nuuc  pudet  me  et  miseret,  qui  harum 

mores  cantabat  mihi, 
Monuisse  f rustra,  neque  eum  potuisse  umquam  20 

ab  hac  me  aspellere. 
Quod  tamen  nunc  faciam,  tnm,  cum  gratum 

mihi  esse  potuit,  nolui. 
Nemo  est  miserior  me.      SY.  Hic  de  nostris 

uerbis  errat  uidehcet, 
Quae  hic  sumus  locuti.      Clinia,  ahter  tuom 

amorem  atque  est  accipis: 
265  Nam  et  uitast  eadera  et  aniraus  te  erga  idem 

ac  fuit, 
Quantura  ex  ipsa  re  coniecturara  feciraus.         25 
CLIi^.  Quid  est  obsecro?  nara  mihi  nunc  nil  rerura 

omniumst 
Quod  mahra  quara  rae  hoc  fiilso  suspicarier. 
SY.      Hoc  primura,  ut  nequid  huius  rerum  ignores : 

anus, 
270  Quae  est  dicta  mater  esse  ei  antehac,  non  fuit : 

Ea  obiit  mortem  :  hoc  ipsa  in  itinere  alterae     30 
Dum  narrat,  forte  audiui.     CLIT.  Quae  namst 

altera  ? 
SY.      Mane :  hoc  quod  coepi  priraura  enarrem,  Cli- 

tipho : 
Post  istuc  ueniara.    CLIT.  Propera,    SY.  lam 

primum  omnium. 
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275  Vbi  uentum  ad  aedis  est,  Dromo  pultat  fores : 

Anus  quaedam  prodit :  haec  ubi  aperuit  ostium,  se 
Contlnuo  liic  se  coniecit  intro,  ego  consequor : 
Anus  foribus  obdit  pessulum,  ad  lanam  redit. 
Hic  sciri  potuit  aut  nusquam  alibi,  Clinia, 

280  Quo  stiidio  uitam  suam  te  absente  exegerit, 

Ybi  de  inprouiso  est  interuentum  mulieri :         4o 
JsTam  ea  res  dedit  tum  exlstumandi  copiam 
Cotldianae  ultae  consuettidinem, 
Quae  quolusque  ingenium  ut  sit  declarat  md- 
xume. 

285  Texentem  telam  stiidiose  ipsam  offendimus, 

Medlocriter  uestltam  ueste  liigubri  —  46 

Eius  anuis  causa  oplnor  quae  erat  mortua  — 

Sine  aiiro :  tum  ornatam  Ita  uti  quae  ornantiir 

sibi, 

t  JSTulla  mala  re  esse  expolitam  muliebri 
******** 

290  Caplllus  pexus  prolixus,  circum  caput 

Eeiectus  neclegenter,  pax.      CLIN.  Syre  mi,6o 

obsecro, 
ISTe  me  In  laetitiam  frustra  conicias.    SY.  Anus 
Subtemen  nebat :  praeterea  una  anclllula 
Erat :  ea  texebat  una,  pannis  obsita, 
295  Neclecta,  inmunda  inluuie.      CLIT.  Si  haec 

sunt,  Cllnia, 
Yera,  Ita  uti  credo,  quls  te  est  fortunatior  ?        ss 
Scin  hanc  quam  dicit  sordidatam  et  sordidam  ? 
Magnum  hoc  quoque  signumst,  dominam  esse 

extra  noxiam, 
Quom  eiiis  tam  necleguntur  internuntii. 
300  Kam  dlsciplina  est  eisdem  munerarier 
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Ancillas  primum,  ad  dominas  qui   adfectdnteo 
uiam. 
CLIIS'.  Perge,  obsecro  te,  et  caue  ne  falsam  gratiam 

Studeas  inire.     quid  ait,  ubi  me  nominas  ? 
SY.      Vbi  dicimus  redisse  te  et  rogare  uti 
305  Veniret  ad  te,  miilier  telam  desinit 

Continuo  et  lacrumis  opplet  os  tottim  sibi,         ea 
Vt  facile  scires  desiderio  id  fieri. 
CLIN.  Prae  gaudio,  ita  me  di  ament,  ubi  sim  nescio : 
Ita  timui.      CLIT.  At  ego  nil  esse   scibam, 
Clinia. 
310  Age  dum  uicissim,  Syre,  dic  quae  illast  altera? 

SY.      Adducimus  tuam  Bacchidem.      CLIT.  Hem,  to 
quid?  Bacchidem? 
£ho  sceleste,  qu6  iUam  ducis?     SY.  Quo  ego 
illam?  ad  nos  scilicet. 
CLIT.  Ad  patremne?    SY.  Ad  eum  ipsum.    CLIT.  O 
hominis  inpudentem  audaciam.     SY.  Heus : 
Non  fit  sine  periclo  facinus  magnum  nec  me- 
morabile. 
315  CLIT.  Hoc  uide:  in  mea  uita  tu  tibi  laiidem  is  quae- 
situm,  scelus  ? 
Vbi  si  paulultim  modo  quid  te  fugerit,  egors 

perierim. 
Quid  illo  facias?    SY.  At  enim  . .    CLIT.  Qnid 
'enim'?     SY.  Si  sinas,  dicam.    CLIIST.  Sine. 
CLIT.  Sino.    SY.  Ita  res  est  haec  nunc,  quasi  quom . . 
CLIT.  Quas  malum  ambages  mihi 
Narrare  occipit  ?    CLIN.  Syre,  uerum  hic  dicit : 
mitte,  ad  rem  redi. 
320  SY.      Enim  uero  reticere  nequeo :   multimodis  in- 
iurius, 
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Clitipho,  es  neque  f erri  potis  es.     CLIjS".  Aiidi-  so 

undum  hercle  est,  tace. 
SY.      Vis    araare,    uis    potiri,    uis    quod    des    illi 

effici : 
Tuom  esse  in  potiundo  periclum  non  uis :  haud 

stulte  sapis : 
Siquidem  id  saperest,  uelle  te  id  quod  non  po- 

test  contingere. 
325  Aut  haec  cum  illis  sunt  habenda,  aut  illa  cum 

his  mittenda  sunt. 
Harum  duarum  condicionum  nunc  utram  maHs  85 

uide, 
Etsi  consilium  quod  cepi  rectum  esse  et  tuttim 

scio. 
Nam  apud  patrem  tua  amica  tecum  sine  metu 

ut  sit  copiast : 
Tum  quod  illi  argentum  es  pollicitus,  eadem 

hac  inueniam  uia, 
330  Quod  ut  efficerem  orando  surdas  iam  auris 

reddideras  mihi. 
Quid  ahud  tibi  uis  ?    CLIT.  Siquidem  hoc  fit . . .  90 

SY.  Siquidem  ?  experiundo  scies. 
CLIT.  Age  age,  cedo  istuc  tuom  consilium :  quid  id 

est?     SY.  Adsimulabimus 
Tiiam  amicam  huius  esse  amicam.    CLIT.  Ptil- 

chre :  quid  faciet  sua  ? 
An  ea  quoque  dicetur  huius,  si  una  haec  dede- 

cori  est  parum? 
335  SY.      Immo  ad  tuam  matrem  abducetur.  CLIT.  Quid 

eo  ?     SY.  Longumst,  Clitipho, 
Si  tibi  narrem,  quam  obrem  id  f aciam :  uera  96 

causa  est.     CLIT.  Fabulae : 
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I^il  satis  firmi  uideo,  quam  obrem  accipere 
hunc  mi  expediat  metum. 
SY.      Mane,  habeo  aliud,  si   istuc   metuis :    [quod] 
ambo  confiteamini 
Sine  periclo  esse.     CLIT.  Huius  modi  obsecro 
aliquid  reperi.     SY.  Maxume  : 
340  Ibo  obuiam  hinc,  dicam  ut  reuortantur  domum. 

CLIT.  Hem, 
Quid  dixti?      SY.  Ademptum  tibi  iam  faxoioo 

omnem  metum, 
In  aiirem  utramuis  otiose  ut  dormias. 
CLIT.  Quid  ago  nunc?     CLIK  Tune?  quod  boni  — 
CLIT.  Syre,  dic  modo 
Yerum.     SY.  Age  modo :  hodie  sero  ac  nequi- 
quam  uoles. 
345  CLIX.  datur,  fruare  dum  Ucet :  nam  nescias  — 

CLIT.  Syre  inquam.     S Y.  Perge  porro,  tamen  isttic  los 

ago. 
CLIN^.  eius  sit  potestas  posthac  an  numquam  tibi. 
CLIT.  Verum  hercle  istuc  est.     Syre,  S^^re  inquam, 

heus  heus,  Syre. 
SY.      Concahiit.      quid    uis?       CLIT.    Eedi,   redi. 
SY.  Adsum :   dic  quid  est  ? 
350  lam     hoc     quoque     negabis     tibi     placere  ? 

CLIT.  Immo,  Syre : 
Et  me  et  meum  amorem  et  famam  permittono 

tibi. 
Ta  es  iiidex :  nequid  dccusandus  sis  uide. 
SY.      Ridiculumst  [te]  istuc  me  admonere,  Clitipho : 
Quasi  istic  mea  res  minor  agatur  quam  tua. 
355  Hic  siquid  nobis  forte  aduorsi  euenerit, 

Tibi  erunt  parata  uerba,  huic  homini  uerbera :  iio 
4* 
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Quapropter  haec  res  ne  utiquam  neclectust 

miiii. 
Sed   istunc   exora,  ut   suam   esse   adsimulet. 

CLI^.  SciUcet 
Facturum  me  esse:    in   eum   iam  res  rediit 
locum, 
360  Vt  slt  necessus.    CLIT.  Merito  te  amo,  Clinia. 

CLIN.  Yerum  iUa  ne  quid  titubet.     S Y.  Perdoctdst  120 

probe. 
CLIT.  At  hoc  demiror,  qui  tam  facile  potueris 

Persuadere  illi,  quae  solet  quos  spernere ! 
SY.      In  tempore  ad  eam  ueni,  quod  rerum  omrdumst 
365  Primmii :  nam  quendam  misere  offendi  militem 

Eius  noctem  orantem :    haec   arte   tractabat  125 

uirum, 
Yt  illius  animum  ciipidum  inopia  incenderet : 
Eademque  ut  esset  apud  te  hoc  quam  gratissi- 

mum. 
Sed  hetis  tu,  uide  sis  nequid  inprudens  ruas. 
370  Patrem  nouisti  ad  has  res  quam  sit  perspicax : 

Ego  te  autem  noui  quam  esse  soleas  inpotens :  iso 
Inuersa  uerba,  euersas  ceruices  tuas, 
Gemitus,  screatus,  tussis,  risus  abstine. 
CLIT.  Laudabis.     SY.  Yide,  sis.     CLIT.  Tutimet  rai- 
rabere. 
375  SY.      Sed  quam  cito  sunt  consecutae  mulieres ! 

CLIT.  Ybi  sunt?  quor  retines?     SY.  lam  nunc  haeci36 

non  est  tua. 
CLIT.  Scio,  apud  patrem :  at  nunc  interim.     SY.  N ilo 

magis. 
CLIT.  Sine.    SY.  Non  sinam  inquam.    CLIT.  Quaeso 
pauhsper.     SY.  Yeto. 
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CLIT.  Saltem  salutem.  SY.  Abeas  si  sapias.  CLIT.Eo: 
380  Quidistic?    SY.  Manebit.    CLIT.  O  hominem 

feiicem.     SY.  Ambula. 


BACCHIS.     ANTIPHILA.     CLINIA.     SYRVS. 

BA.     Edepol  te,  mea  Antii3liila,  laudo  et  fortunatam  4 

iiidico 
Id  quom  studuisti,  isti  formae  ut  mores  con- 

similes  forent : 
Minumeque,  ita  me  di  ament,  miror  si  te  sibi 

quisque  expetit. 
Nam  mihi,  quale  ingenium  haberes,  fuit  indicio 

oratio : 
385  Et  cum  egomet  nunc  mecum  in  animo  uitams 

tuam  considero 
Omniumque  adeo  uostrarum,  uolgus  quae  ab 

se  segregant, 
Et  uos  esse  istius  modi  et  nos  non  esse  haud 

mirabilest : 
Nam  expedit  bonas  esse  uobis :  nos,  quibuscum 

est  res,  non  sinunt : 
QuijDpe  forma  inptilsi  nostra  nos  amatores  co- 

lunt : 
390  Haec  ubi  imminiita  est,  iUi  siiom  animum  alio  lo 

conferunt : 
Nisi  si  prospectum  interea  aliquid  est,  desertae 

uiuimus. 
Yobis  cum  uno  semel  ubi  aetatem  dgere  de- 

cretumst  uiro: 
Quoius  mos  maxumest  consimilis  uostrum,  hi 

se  ad  uos  adplicant. 
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Hoc  beneficio  utrique  ab  utrisque  uero  deuinci- 
mini, 
395         Vt  numquaui  ulla  amori  uestro  incidere  possit  is 
ciilamitas. 
AN".  Nescio  alias :  me  quidem  semper  scio  fecisse  se- 
dulo, 
Vt  ex  illius  commodo  meum  compararem  com- 

modum.     CL.  Ah, 
Ergo,  mea  Antipbila,  tti  nunc  sola  reducem  me 

in  patriiim  facis  : 
Nam  dura   abs  te  absum,  omnes  mihi  labores 
fuere  quos  cepi  leues, 
400         Praeterquamtuicarendumquoderat.  SY.Credo.  20 
CL.  Syre,  uix  stiffero : 
Hocine  me  miserum  non  licere  meo  modo  inge- 
nium  f rui ! 
SY.  Immo  lit  patrem  tuom  uidi  esse  habitum,  diu 

etiam  turbas  dabit. 
BA.  Quis  nam  hic  adulescens  est,  qui  intuitur  nos  ? 

AN.  Ah,  retine  me,  obsecro. 
BA.  Amdbo  quid  tibist  ?     AN.  Disperii,  perii  misera. 
BA.  Quid  stupes, 
405         Antiphila  ?       AN.   Videon    Cliniam    an    non  ?  25 
BA.  Quem  uides  ? 
CL,  Salue,  anime    mi.      AN.    O    mi    Clinia,  salue. 

CL.  Vt  uales  ? 
AN.  Saluom  uenisse  gaiideo.     CL.  Teneone  te, 
Antiphila,  maxime  animo  exoptataw?,  meo  ? 
SY.  Ite  intro  :  nam  uos  iaradudum  expectat  senex. 


ACTVS  III. 


CHREMES.     MENEDEMVS. 

41oCH.Luciscit  hoc  iam.     cesso  pultare  ostium  l 

Yicini,  primum  ex  me  ut  sciat  sibi  filium 
Eedisse  i    etsi    adulescentem    lioc    noUe    intel- 

lego. 
Yerum  quom  uideam  miserum  hunc  tam  excru- 

ciarier 
Eius  abitu,  celem  tam  insperatum  gaudium,         b 
415         Quom  illi  pericli  nil  ex  indicio  siet  ? 

Haud  faciam :  nam  quod  potero  adiutabo  senem. 
Item  ut  filium  meum  amico  atque  aequali  suo 
Yideo  inseruire  et  socium  esse  in  negotiis, 
ISTos  quoque  senes  est  aequom  senibus  obsequi.     lo 
420ME.Aut  ego  profecto  ingenio  egregio  ad  miserias 

Xattis  sum,  aut  iUud  falsurast,  qnod  uolgo  audio 
Dici,  diera  adiraere  aegritudinera  horainibus : 
Nam  mihi  quidem  cottidie  augescit  magis 
De  filio  aegritiido,  et  quanto  diutius  w 

425  Abest,  magis  cupio  tanto  et  magis  desidero. 

CH.  Sed  ipsum  foras  egressum  uideo  :  ibo,  adloquar. 
Menederae,  salue  :  nuntium  adporto  tibi, 
Quoius  maxume  te  fieri  participem  cupis. 
ME.  Xumquid  nam  de  gnato  meo  audisti,  Chremes  ?    20 
430CH.  Yalet  atque   uiuit.      ME.  Ybi   namst   quaeso? 
CH.  Apud  me  domi. 
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ME.Meus    gnatus?      CH.    Sic    est?      ME.   Venit  ? 
CH.  Certe.      ME.  CHnia 
Meus  uenit  ?     CH.  Dixi.     ME.  Eamus :  duc  me 
ad  eum,  obsecro. 
CH.  Non  uolt  te  scire  se  redisse  etiam,  et  tuom 

Conspectum  f ugitat :  propter  peccatum  hoc  timet,  25 
435         Ke  tua  duritia  antlqua  illa  etiam  adaticta  sit. 
ME.Nontuillidixtiutessem?  CH.  Non.  ME.  Quam 

obrem,  Chremes  ? 
CH.  Quia  pessume  istuc  in  te  atque  in  illum  consuhs, 

Si  te  tam  leni  et  uicto  esse  animo  ostenderis. 
ME.  Kon  possum  :   satis  iam,  satis  pater  durus  f  ui.  30 
CH.  Ah, 
440         Yehemens  in  utramque  partem,  Menedeme,  es 
nimis, 
Aut  largitate  nimia  aut  parsimonia. 
In  eandem  fraudem  ex  hac  re  atque  ex  illa  in- 

cides. 
Primum  olim  potius  quam  paterere  filium 
Commetare  ad  mulierculam,  quae  paiilulo  35 

445         Tum  erat  contenta  quoique  erant  grata  omnia, 
Proterruisti  hinc.     ea  coacta  ingratiis 
Postilla  coepit  uictum  uolgo  quaerere. 
Nunc  quom  sine  magno  intertrimento  non  potest 
Haberi,  quiduis  dare  cupis.     nam  ut  tu  scias,        40 
450         Quam  ea  nunc  instructa  pulchre  ad  perniciem 
siet, 
Primum  iam  ancillas  secum  adduxit  pliis  decem, 
Oneratas  ueste  atque  auro :  satrapes  sl  siet 
Amdtor,  numquam  sufferre  eius  sumptus  aueat : 
Nedum  tu  possis.    ME.  Estne  ea  intus  ?    CH.  Sit  45 
rogas  ? 
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455         Sensi :  nam  unam  ei  cenam  atque  eius  comitibus 
Dedi :  quod  si  iterum  mihi  sit  danda,  actum  siet. 
]^am  ut  alia  omittam,  pytisando  modo  mihi 
Quid  uini  absumsit !  '  sic  hoc '  dicens, '  asperum, 
Pater,  hoc  est :  ahud  lenius  sodes  uide ' :  50 

460         Eeleui  doha  omnia,  omnes  serias : 

Omnis  solhcitos  habui^! :  atque  haec  lina  nox. 
Quid  te  futurum  censes,  quem  adsidue  exedent  ? 
Sic  me  di  amabunt,  ut  me  tuarum  miseritumst, 
Menederae,  fortunarum.     ME.  Faciat  quidlubet :  55 

465         Sumat  consumat  perdat,  decretumst  pati, 

Dum  illum  modo  habeam  mecum.     CH.  Si  cer- 

tumst  tibi 
Sic  facerCj  illud  permagni  re  ferre  drbitror, 
Yt  ne  scientem  sentiat  te  id  sibi  dare. 
ME.  Quid  faciam?     CH.  Quiduis  potius  quam  quodeo 
cogitas : 

470         Per  ahum  quemuis  ut  des :  falh  te  sinas 

Techmis  per  seruohim :  etsi  subsensi  id  quoque, 
Illos  ibi  esse,  id  agere  inter  se  clanculum. 
Syrus  cum  illo  uostro  consusurrant,  conferunt 
Consiha  ad  adulescentes :  et  tibi  perdere  65 

475         Talentum  hoc  pacto  satius  est  quam  illo  minam. 
Non  ntinc  pecunia  agitur,  sed  illud  quo  modo 
Minumo  periclo  id  demus  adulescentulo. 
Nam  si  semel  tuom  animum  ille  intellexerit, 
Prius  proditurum  te  tuam  uitam  et  prius  to 

48  Pecuniam  omnem,  quam  abs  te  amittas  filium : 

hui, 
Quantam  fenestram  ad  nequitiem  patefeceris, 
Tibi  autem  porro  ut  non  sit  suaue  uiuere ! 
Nam  deteriores  omnes  sumus  hcentia. 
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[Quod   quoique    cumque   inciderit   in   mentem,  ts 
uolet, 
485         Neque  id  putabit  prauom  an  rectum  sit :  petet.] 
Tu  rem  perii^e  et  ipsum  non  poteris  pati. 
Dare  denegaris  :  ibit  ad  illud  ilico, 
Quo  maxume  apud  te  se  ualere  sentiet : 
Abitiirum  se  abs  te  esse  ilico  minabitur.  so 

490  ME.  Yidere  uera  atque  ita  uti  res  est  dicere. 

CH.  Somnum  hercle  ego  hac  nocte  oculis  non  uidi 
meis, 
Dum  id  quaero,  tibi  qui  fihum  restituerem. 
ME.  Cedo  dextram :    porro   te   idem  oro   ut  facias, 

Chremes. 
CH.  Paratus  sum.      ME.  Scin  quid  nuuc  facere  tess 
uolo  ? 
495  CH.  Dic.    ME.  Quod  sensisti  illos  me  incipere  fallere, 
Id  lit  maturent  facere  :  cupio  ilH  dare 
Quod  uolt,  cupio  ipsum  iam  uidere.    CH.  Operam 

dabo. 
Pauliim  negoti  mi  obstat :  Simus  et  Crito 
Yicini  nostri  hinc  ambigunt  de  finibus :  so 

500         Me  cepere  arbitrum :  ibo  [ac]  dicam,  ut  dixeram 
Operam  daturum  me,  hodie  non  posse  eis  dare. 
Continuo  hic  ad-s-wm.     ME.  Ita  quaeso.  —  di  uo- 

stram  fideni ! 
Ita  conparatam  esse  hominum  naturam  omnium, 
AHena  ut  mehus  uideant  et  diiiidicent  95 

505  Quam  siia  ?  an  eo  fit,  quia  re  in  nostra  aut  gatidio 

Sumus  praepediti  nimio  aut  aegritudine  ? 
Hic  milii  nunc  quanto  pliis  sapit  quam  egomet 
mihi ! 
CH.  Dissolui  me,  otiosus  operam  ut  tibi  darem. 
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Sj^rus  est  prendendus  atque  adhortandus  mihi. 
510         A  me  nesciu  (juis  exit :  concede  iiinc  domum, 
Ke  n6s)net  inter  nos  congruere  sentiant. 


SYRVS.     CHREMES. 

SY.  Hac  illac  circumcursa :  inueniundumst  taraen,      2 

Argentum :  intendenda  in  senem  est  fallacia. 
CH.  Xum  me  fefelht  hosce  id  struere  ?  uidelicet, 
5 1 5         Ille  Cliniae  seruos  tardiusculust : 

Idcirco  huic  nostro  traditast  prouincia.  b 

S Y.  Quis  hic  loquitur  ?  perii.    num  nam  haec  audiuit  ? 

CH.  Syre.     SY.  Hem. 
CH.  Quid  tu  istic  ?     SY.  Recte.     equidem  te  demiror, 
Chremes, 
Tam  mane,  qui  heri  tantum  biberis.      CH.  Xil 
nimis. 
520  SY,  '  Nil'  narras?  uisa  uerost,  quod  dici  solet, 

Aquilae  senectus.     CH.  Heia.     S Y.  Muher  com- lo 

moda  et 
Faceta  haec  meretrix.     CH.  Sane.     SY.  Idem 

uisa  est  tibi  ? 
Et  quidem   hercle   forma    Mculenta.      CH,  Sic 
satis. 
SY.  Ita  non  ut  ohm,  sed  uti  nunc,  sane  bona : 
525         Minumeque  miror,  CHnia  hanc  si  deperit : 

Sed  habet  patrem  quendam  auidum,  miserumis 

atque  aridum 
Yicinum  hunc :  nostin  ?  at  quasi  is  non  ditiis 
Abiindet,  gnatus  eius  profugit  inopia. 
Scis  esse  factum  ut  dico?      CH.   Quid  »50  ni 
sciam  ? 
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630         Hominem  pistrmo  dignum.    SY.  Quem  ?   CH.  Is- 
tunc  seruolum 
Dico  ddulescentis,     SY.  Syre,  tibi  timui  male.      20 
CH.qui   passus   est   id   fieri.       SY.    Quid   faceret? 
CH.  Kogas? 
Aliquid  reperiret,  fingeret  fallacias, 
Ynde  ess.et  adulescenti,  amicae  quod  daret, 
535         Atque  hunc  diiRcilem  inuitum  seruaret  senem. 
SY.  Garris.     CH.  Haec  facta  ab  illo  oportebat,  Syre.  as 
SY.  Eho  quaeso  laudas,  qui  eros  fallunt  ?     CH.  In 
loco 
Ego  uero  laudo.     SY.  Kecte  sane.     CH.  Quippe 

qui 
Magnarum  saepe  id  remedium  aegritudinumst :  * 
640         Vel  iam  huic  mansisset  linicus  gnatus  domi. 

SY.  locone  an  serio  inaec  dicat  nescio,  30 

Nisi   mihi   quidem   addit    animum,  quo  lubeat 
magis. 
CH.  Et  ntinc  quid  exspectat,  Syre  ?  an  dum  hic  denuo 
Abeat,  quom  tolerare  illius  sumptus  non  queat? 
646         Nonne    ad    senem    aliquam    fabricam    fingit  ? 
SY.  Stolidus  est. 
CH.  Ad  te  adiutare  oportet  adulescentuU  3b 

Causa.     SY.  Facile  equidem  facere  possum,  si 

iubes : 
Etenim  quo  pacto  id  fieri  soleat,  calleo. 
CH.  Tanto   hercle   melior.       SY.    Non   est   mentiri 
meum. 
550  CH.  Fac  ergo.     SY.  At  heus  tu,  facito  dum  eadem 
haec  memineris, 
Siquid  huius  simile  forte  aUquando  euenerit,         « 
yt  stint  humana,  tiios  ut  faciat  filius. 
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CH.  Kon  usus  ueniet,  spero.     S Y.  Spero  hercle  ego 
quoque. 
Xeque  eo  nunc  dico,  quo  quicquam  illum  sen- 
serim : 
655         Sed  siquid,  nequid :  quae  sit  eius  aetas,  uides : 

Et  ne  ego  te,  si  usus  ueniat,  magnifice,  Cliremes,  45 
Tractare  possim.     CH.  De  istoc,  quom  usus  ue- 

nerit, 
Yidebimus  quid  opus  sit :  nunc  istuc  age. 
SY.  Numquam    commodius    umquam    erum    audiui 
loqui, 
560         Nec   quom    uiale   facere    crederem   mihi   inpti- 
nius 
Licere.     quis  nam  a  nobis  egreditur  f oras  ?  eo 


CHREMES.     CLITIPHO.     SYRVS. 

CH.  Quid  istuc  quaeso  ?  qui  istic  mos  est  ?  Clitipho  ?  3 

itane  fieri  oportet  ? 
CL.  Quid  ego  feci  ?    CH,  Yidin  ego  te  modo  manum 

in  sinum  huic  meretrici 
Inserere  i  SY.  Acta  haec  res  est :  perii.  CL.  Men? 

CH.  Hisce  oculis,  ne  nega. 
565         Facis  adeo  indigne  iniuriam  illi,  qui  non  abstineas 

manum : 
Nam  istaec  quidem  contumeha  est,  5 

Hominem  amicum  recipere  ad  te  atque  eius  ami- 

cam  subigitare. 
Yel  heri  in  uino  quam  inmodestus  fuisti,  SY.  Fac- 

tum.     CH.  quam  molestus ! 
Yt  equidem,  ita  me  di  ament,  metui,  quid  futurum 

denique  esset ! 
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570         Isoui  ego  amantis:  animum  aduortunt  grduiter 
quae  non  censeas. 
CL.  At  fides  mi  apud  Lninc  est,  nil  me  istius  facturum,  lo 

pater. 
CH.  Esto :  at  certe  concedas  hinc  aliquo  ab  ore  eorum 
aliquantisper. 
Miilta  fert  libido :  ea  facere  prohibet  tua  prae- 

sentia. 
De  me  facio  coniecturam :  nemost  meorum  ami- 
corum  hodie, 
575         Apud  quem  expromere  omnia  mea  occiilta,  Ch- 
tipho,  aiideam. 
Apud  alium  prohibet  dignitas,  apud  alium  ipsius  is 

facti  pudet, 
!Ne  ineptus,  ne  proteruos  uidear :  quod  illum  fa- 

cere  credito. 
Sed  n<Sstrum  est  intellegere,  ut  quomque  atque 
tibi  quomque  opus  sit  obsequi. 
SY.  Quid  iste  narrat !    CL.  Perii.    SY.  Chtipho,  haec 
ego  praecipio  tibi  ? 
580         Hominis  frugi  et  temperantis  fiinctu's  oflBcium. 
CL.  Tace  sodes. 
SY.  Ilecte  sane.     CL.  Syre,  pudet  me.     SY.  Credo  :  20 
neque  id  iniiiria :  quin 
Mihi  molestumst.     CL.  Perdis  hercle.     SY.  Ve- 
rum  dico  quod  uidetur. 
CL.  X6n  accedam  ad  illos?      CH.  Eho  quaeso,  tina 

accedundi  uia  est? 
SY.  Actumst :  hic  prius  se  indicarit  quam  ego  argen- 
tum  effecero. 
585         Chremes,  uin  tu  homini   stulto   mi  auscultdre? 
CH.  Quid  faciam?     SY.  lube  hunc 
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Abire  liinc  aliquo.     CL.  Quo  ego  hinc  abeam?25 

SY.  Quo  lubet :  da  illis  locam : 
Abi  deanibulatum  ?      CL.  Deambulatum  ?  qu6  ? 

SY.  Yah,  quasi  desit  locus. 
Abi    sane    istac,  istorsum,  quouis.      CH.    Kecte 
dicit.  censeo. 
CL.  Di  te  eradicent,  qui  me  hinc  extrudis,  Syre. 
590  SY.  At  tu  pol  tibi  istas  posthac  comprimito  manus. — 
Ceusen  uero  ^  quid  illum  porro  credas  facturum,  so 

Chremes, 
Nisi   eum,  quantum    tibi   opis    di   dant,  seruas 
castigas  mones? 
CH.  £go  istuc  curabo.     SY.  Atqui  nunc,  ere,  tibi  istic 

adseruandus  est. 
CH.  Fiet.     SY.  Si  sapias :  nam  mihi  iam  minus  mi- 
nusque  obtemperat. 
595CH.  Quid  tu?  ecquid  de  illo  quod  dudum  tecum  egi 
egisti,  Syre,  aut 
Repperisti,  tibi  quod  placeat  an  non  ?     SY.  De  35 

fallacia 
Dicis  ?  est :  inueni  nuper  quc4ndam.     CH.  Frugi 
es.     cedo  quid  est  ? 
SY.  Dicam,  uerum  ut  ahud  ex  alio  incidit.    CH.  Quid 

nam,  Syre  ? 
SY.  Pessuma  haec  est  meretrix.     CH.  Ita  uidetur. 
SY.  Immo  si  scias: 
600         Yah,  uide  quod  inceptet  facinus.     fuit  quaedam 
anus  Corintliia 
Hic :  huic  (h-ach?/marum  haec  argenti  mille  de-40 
derat  mutuom. 
CH.  Quid  tum?      SY.  Ea  mortuast :   rehquit  fiham 
adulescentulam. 
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£a  relicta  huic  arraboni  est  pro  illo  argento. 
CH.  InteUego. 
SY.  Hanc  secum  huc  adduxit,  ea  quae  est  ntino  apud 
uxorem  tuam. 
605  CH.  Quid  tum  ?     SY.  Chniam  orat,  sibi  uti  id  nunc 
det :  illam  ilh  tamen 
Post  daturam :  miUe  nummum  poscit.     CH.  Et  ^ 

poscit  quidem?     SY.  Hui, 
Diibium  id  est?  ego  sic  putaui.  .  .      CH.  Quid 
nunc  facere  cogitas  ? 
SY.  Egone  ?  ad  Menedemum  ibo :  dicam  hanc  esse 
captam  ex  Caria, 
Ditem  et  nobilem :  si  redimat,  magnum  inesse  in 
ea  lucrum, 
eiOCH.Erras.      SY.  Quid   ita?      CH.  Pr6  Menedemo 
nunc  tibi  ego  respondeo 
'  iNon  emo ' :   quid  agis  ?     SY.  Optata  loquere.  so 
CH.  Qui?    SY.  Non  est  opus. 
CH.  IS^on  opus  est  ?     S Y.  Non  hercle  uero.    CH.  Qui 
istuc,  miror.     S  Y.  lam  scies. 
Mane,  mane,  quid  est  quod  tam  a  nobis  grauiter 
crepuerunt  f ores  ? 


SOSTRATA.     CHREMES.     CANTHARA.     SYRVS. 

SO.  Kisi  me  animus  faUit,  hic  profecto  est  anulus,  IV.  1 
quem  ego  stispicor, 
615         Is  quicum  exposita  est  gnata.     CH.  Quid  uolt 
sibi,  Syre,  haec  oratio? 
SO.  Quid  est?  isne  tibi  uidetur?     CA.  Dixi  equidem, 
tibi  rai  ostendisti,  ilico 
Eum  esse.     SO.  At  ut  satis  contemplata  modo 
sis,  mea  nutrix.    CA.  Satis. 
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SO.  Abi  nunciam  intro,  atque  illa  si  iam  lauerit,  mihi  s 
nuntia. 
Hic  ego  uirum  interea  opperibor.     SY.  Te  uolt : 
uideas  quid  uelit : 
620         Nescio  quid  tristis  est:  non  temerest :  timeo  quid 
sit.     CH.  Quid  siet  ? 
Ne  ista  hercle  magno  iam  conatu  magnas  nugas 
dixerit. 
SO.  Ehem  mi  uir.     CH.  Ehem  mea  uxor.     SO.  Te 

ipsum  quaero.     CH.  Loquere  quid  uelis. 
SO.  Primum  hoc  te  oro,  nequid  credas  me  aduorsumio 
edictiim  tuom 
Facere  esse  ausam.     CH.  Vin  me  istuc  tibi,  etsi 
incredibilest,  credere  ? 
625         Credo.      SY.  Nescio  quid  peccati  portat  haec 
purgatio. 
SO.  Meministin  me  esse  grauidam,  et  mihi  te  maxumo 
opere  edicere, 
Si  puellam  parerem,  nolle  tolli?     CH.  Scio  quid 

feceris : 
Sustulisti.      SY.  Sic  est  factum :   domina  ego,  la 
erus  damno  aiictus  est. 
SO.  Minume :  sed  erat  hic  Corinthia  anus  haud  in- 
pura :  ei  dedi 
630         Exponendam.     CH.  O  Iiippiter,  tantam  esse  in 
animo  inscitiam ! 
SO.  Perii:  quid  ego  feci?      CH.  Eogitas?      SO.  Si 
peccaui,  mi  Chremes, 
Insciens  feci.     CH.  Id  equidem  ego,  si  tti  neges, 

certo  scio, 
Te  inscientem  atque  inprudentem  dicere  ac  fa-20 
cere  omnia: 
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Tot  peccata  in  hac  re  ostendis.     nam  iam  pri- 

mum,  si  meum 
63o  Imperium  exsequi  uoluisses,  interemptam  opor- 

tuit, 
Non  simulare  mortem  uerbis,  re  ipsa  spem  uitae 

dare. 
At  id  omitto:  misericordia,  animus  materntis: 

sino, 
Quam  bene  uero  abs  te  prospectum  est,  qucJdas 

uoluisti,  cogita : 
Nempe  anui  illi  prodita  abs  te  filia  est  planis- 

sume, 
640         Per  te  uel  uti  quaestum  faceret  uel  uti  ueniret 

palam. 
Credo,  id  cogitasti :  '  quiduis  satis  est,  dum  uiuat 

modo.' 
Quid  cum  illis  agas,  qui  neque  ius  neque  bonum 

atque  aequom  sciunt? 
Melius  peius,  prosit  obsit,  nil  uident  nisi  quodso 

lubet. 
SO.  Mi  Cliremes,  peccaui,  fateor :  uincor.    nunc  lioc  te 

obsecro, 
645         t  Quanto  tuos  est  animus  natu  grauior,  ignoscen- 

tior, 
Vt  meae  stultitiae  in  iustitia  tua  sit  aliquid  prae- 

sidi. 
CH.  Scilicet  equidem  istuc  factum  ignoscam  :  uerum, 

Sostrata, 
Male  docet  te  mea  facilitas  multa.      sed  istucas 

quidquid  est, 
Qua  hoc  occeptumst  causa,  loquere.      SO.  Yt 

stultae  et  miserae  omnes  sumus 
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650         Keligiosae,  quom  exponendam  do  illi,  de  digito 
anulum 
Detralio  et  eum  dico  ut  una  ciim  puella  expo- 

neret, 
Si  moreretur,  ne  expers  partis  esset  de  nostris 
bonis. 
CH.  Istuc  recte :  conseruasti  te  atque  illam.     SO.  Is  40 

hic  est  anulus. 
CH.  Vnde  habes  ?    SO.  Quam  Bacchis  secum  adduxit 
adulescentulam,  SY.  Hem. 
655  CH.  Quid  illa  narrat  ?     SO.  ea  lauatum  dum  it,  ser- 
uandum  mihi  dedit. 
Animum   non   aduorti  primum :   sed   postquam 

aspexi,  ilico 
Cognoui,  ad  te  exilui.     CH.  Quid  nunc  suspicare 

aut  inuenis 
De  illa  ?     SO.  Nescio :  nisi  ex  ipsa  quaeras,  unde  45 

hunc  habuerit : 
Si  potis  est  reperiri.    SY.  Interii:  phis  spei  uideo 
quam  uolo. 
660         Nostra  est,  si  ita  est.     CH.  Viuitne  illa,  quoi  tu 
dederas?     SO.  Nescio. 
CH.  Quid  renuntiauit  olim  fecisse?     SO.  Id  quod  ius- 

seram. 
CH.  Nomen   muheri    cedo    quid    sit,   ut    quaeratur. 

SO.  Philtera. 
SY.  Ipsast.      mirum  ni  illa  salua  est  et  ego  perii.  eo 
CH.  Sostrata, 
Sequere  me  intro  hac.      SO.  Vt  praeter  spem 
euenit.     quam  timui  male, 
665         Ne  nunc  animo  ita  esses  duro,  ut  ohm  in  tol- 
lendo,  Chremes! 
5 
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CH.  Non  licet  hominem  esse  saepe  ita  tit  uolt,  si  res 

non  sinit. 
Kunc  ita  tempus/ert,  mi  ut  cupiam  filiam  :  olim 

nil  minus. 
SY.  Kisi  me  animus  fallit  multum,  haud  multum  a2 

me  aberit  infortiinium : 
Ita    hac    re   in    angustum    oppido    nunc   meae 

coguntur  copiae : 
670         Kisi  aliquid  uideo,  ne  esse  amicam  hanc  gndti 

resciscat  senex. 
!N^am  quod  de  argento  sperem  aut  posse  postulem 

me  fallere, 
Nil  est :  triumpho,  si  licet  me  latere  tecto  abscedere.  5 
Crucior  bolum  tantum  mi  ereptum  tam  desubito 

e  faucibus. 
Quid  agam  ?  aiit  quid  comminiscar  ?  ratio  de  in- 

tegro  ineundast  mihi. 
675         Nil  tiim  difficile  est,  quin  quaerendo  inuestigari 

possiet. 
Quid  si  hoc  nunc  sic  incipiam?  nil  est.    quid,  sic? 

tantumdem  egero. 
At  sic  opinor.    non  potest.    immo  optume.    euge  lo 

habeo  optumam. 
Retraham  liercle  idem  ad  me  ego  illud  hodie 

fugitiuom  argentum  tamen. 

CLINIA.     SYRVS. 

CL.  Nulla  mihi  res  posthac  potest  iam  interuenireS 
tanta, 
680         Quae  mi  aegritudinem  adferat :  tanta  haec  la^ti- 
tia  obortast. 
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Dedo  patri  me  niiiiciam,  ut  frugalior  sim  quam  uolt. 
SY.  Nil  me  fefelKt :  cognitast,  quantum  aiidio  huius 
uerba. 
Istuc  tibi  ex  sententia  tua  obtigisse  laetor.  5 

CL.  O  mi  Syre,  audisti  obsecro  ?     SY.  Quid  ni  ?  qui 
usque  una  adfiierim. 
685  CL.  Qu.oiqua/n    aeque    audisti    commode    quicquam 
euenisse?     SY.  Nulli. 
CL.  Atque  ita  nie  di  ament,  ut  ego  nunc  non  tam 
meapte  caiisa 
Laetor  quam  illius :  quam  ego  scio  esse  honore 
quouis  dignam. 
SY.  Ita  credo :    sed   nunc,  Clinia,  age,  da  te  mihi  10 
uicissim : 
Xam  amici  quoque  res  est  uidenda  in  tiito  ut 
conlocetur. 
690         Kequid  de  amica  nunc  senex.      CL.  O  Iiippiter. 
SY.  Quiesce. 
CL.  Antiphila  mea  nubet  mihi.     SY.  Sicine  mihi  in- 

terloquere  ? 
CL.  Quid  faciam  ?  Syre  mi,  gaudeo  :  fer  me.  SY.  Fero 

hercle  uero. 
CL.  Deorum  uitam  apti  sumus.    S Y.  Frustra  operam  is 

opinor  siirao. 
CL.  Loquere :   aiidio.      SY.    At  iam  hoc  non  agis. 
CL.  Agam.      SY.  Yidendumst,  inquam, 
695         Amici  quoque  res,  Clinia,  tui  in  tiito  ut  conlo- 
cetur. 
Isam  si   nunc  a  nobis  abis  et  Bacchidem  hic 

relinquis, 
Senex   resciscet   ihco   esse   amicam   hanc  Cliti- 
phonis: 
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Si  abdiixeris,  celabitur,  itidem.  iit  celata  adhuc  est.  20 
CL.  At  enim  istoc  nil  est  magis,  Syre,  meis  nuptiis 
aduorsum. 
700         Xam   quo   6re   appellabo  patrem?    tenes  quid 
dicam?      SY.  Quid  ni? 
CL.  Quid  dicam  ?  quam  causam  adferam  ?     SY.  Quin 
nolo  mentiaris : 
Aperte  ita  ut  res  sese  habet  narrato.     CL.  Quid 

ais?     SY.  Iiibeo: 
Illara  te  amare  et  uelle  uxorem,  hanc  esse  Cliti-25 
phonis. 
CL.  Bonam  atque  iustam  rem  oppido  imperas  et  factu 
facilem. 
705         Et  scihcet  iam  me  hoc  uoles  patrem  exorare  ut 
celet 
Senem  uostrum?      SY.  Immo  ut  recta  uia  rem 

narret  ordine  omnem.     CL.  Hem, 
Satin  sanus  es  et  sobrius  ?  tu  quidem  illum  plane 

perdis. 
[Nam  qui  iUe  poterit  esse  in  tuto,  dic  mihi.]  30 

SY.  Huic  equidem  consiho  palmam  do :  hic  me  mag- 
nifico  effero, 
710         Qui  uim  tantam  in  me  et  potestatera  habeam 
tantae  astutiae, 
Vera  dicendo  ut  eos  ambos  fallara :   ut,  quom 

narret  senex 
Voster   nostro   esse   istam   amicam   gnati,  non 
credat  tamen. 
CL.  At   enim   spem  istoc  pacto  rursum  nuptiarumss 
omnem  eripis : 
Nam  dum  amicara  hanc  meara  esse  credet,  non 
coramittet  fiham. 
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715  Tii  fors  quid  me  fiat  parui  pendis,  dum  illi  con- 

sulas. 
SY.  Quid,  malum,  me  aetatem  censes  uelle  id  adsi- 
mularier  ? 
Vnus  est  dies,  dum  argentum  eripio :   pax :   nil 
araplius. 
CL.  Tantum  sat  habes?  quid  tum  quaeso,  si  hoc  pater-w 

resciuerit  ? 
SY.  Quid  si  redeo  ad  illos  qui  aiunt  'quid  si  nunc 
caelum  ruat?' 
720  CL.  Metuo  quid  agam.      SY.  Metuis?  quasi  non  ea 
potestas  sit  tua, 
Quo  uelis  in  tempore  ut  te  exsoluas,  rem  facias 
palam. 
CL.  Age  age,  traducatur  Bacchis.     SY.  Cptume  ipsa 
exit  foras. 


BACCHIS.  CLINIA.  SYRVS.  DROMO.  PHRYGIA. 

BA.  Satis  pol  proterue  me  Syri  promissa  huc  induxe-4 
runt, 
Decem  minas  quas  mihi  dare  pollicitus  est.   quod 
si  is  nimc  me 
725         Deceperit,  saepe  obsecrans  me  ut  ueniam  frustra 
ueniet : 
Aut  quom  uenturam  dixero  et  constituero,  cum 

is  certe 
Renuntiarit,  Clitipho  quom  in  spe  pendebit  linimi,  s 
Decipiam  ac  non  ueniam,  Syrus  mihi  tergo  poenas 
pendet. 
CL.  Satis  scite  promittit  tibi.      SY.  Atqui  tu  hdnc 
iocari  credis? 
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730         Faciet  nisi  caueo.    BA.  Dormiunt :  ego  p61  istos 
commouebo. 
Mea   Phrygia,  audisti,  modo   iste  homo  quam 

uillam  demonstrauit 
Charini?      PH.  Audiui.      BA.  Proxumam   esseio 
huic  fundo  ad  dextram?     PH.  Memini. 
BA.  Curriculo  percurre :   apud  eum  miles  Dionysia 

agitat : 
SY.  Quid  inceptat  ?     BA.  dic  me  hic  oppido  esse  in- 
uitam  atque  adseruari: 
735         Yerum  aliquo  pacto  uerba  me  his  daturam  esse 
et  uenturam. 
SY.  Perii  hercle.     Bacchis,  mane,  mane :  quo  mittis 
istam  quaeso? 
lube  maneat.      BA.  I.      SY.  Quin  est  paratumis 
argentum.     BA.  Quin  ego  mdneo. 
SY.  Atqui  iam  dabitur.     BA.  Vt  lubet.      num  ego 

insto?     SY.  At  scin  quid  sodes? 
BA.  Quid  ?     SY.  Transeundumst  nunc  tibi  ad  Mene- 
demum  et  tua  pompa 
740         Eo  trdducenda  est.     BA.  Quam  rem  agis,  scelus  ? 
SY.  Egon?  argentum  cudo, 
Quod  tibi  dem.     BA.  Dignam  me  putas,  quam 
inludas  ?     SY.  JSTon  est  temere. 
BA.  Etiamne  tecum  hic  res  mihist?     SY.  Minurae:2o 

tuom  tibi  reddo. 
BA.  Eatur.  S Y.  Sequere  hac.  heiis,  Dromo.  DE.  Quis 

me  uolt  ?    S Y.  Syrus.    DR.  Quid  est  rei  ? 
SY.  Ancillas  omnes  Bacchidis  tradtice  huc  ad  uos 
propere. 
745  DK.  Quam  obrem  ?     SY.  Ne  quaeras  :  efferant  quae 
secum  huc  attulerunt. 
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Sperabit  sumptum  sibi  senex  leuatum  esse  harunc 

dbitu : 
Ne  ille  hatid  scit,  hoc  paulum  lucri  quantum  ei  25 

damnum  adportet. 
Tu  nescis  id  quod  scis,  Drorao,  si  sapies.    DR.  Mu- 

tum  dices. 


ACTVS    IV, 

CHREMES.      SYRVS. 
CH.  Ita  me  di  amabunt,  ut  nunc  Menedemi  uicem       6 
750         Miseret  me :  tantum  deuenisse  ad  eum  mali. 
Illancine  mulierem  alere  cum  illa  familia ! 
Etsi  scio,  hosce  aliquot  dies  non  sentiet : 
Ita  magno  desiderio  fuit  ei  filius.  o 

Yerum  libi  uidebit  tantos  sibi  sumptus  domi 
755  Cotidianos  fieri  nec  fieri  modum, 

Optabit  rursum  ut  abeat  ab  se  filius. 
Syrum  optume  eccum.     SY.  Cesso  hunc  adoriri? 
CH.  Syre.     SY.  Hem. 
CH.  Quid  est  ?     S Y.  Te  mi  ipsum  iam  dudum  opta-  lo 

bam  dari. 
CH.  Yidere  egisse  iam  nescio  quid  ciim  sene. 
760  SY.  De  illo  quod  dudum  ?  dictum  ac  factum  reddidi. 
CH.  Bonan  fide  ?    S  Y.  Bona  hercle.    CH.  Non  possiim 
pati, 
Quin  tibi  caput  demulceam :  accede  huc,  Syre: 
Faciam  boni  tibi  aliquid  pro  ista  re,  Ac  lubens.      w 
SY.  At  si  scias  quam  scite  in  mentem  uenerit. 
765  CH.  Vah,  gloriare  euenisse  ex  sententia  ? 

SY.  Xon  hercle  uero,  uerum  dico.    CH.  Dic,  quid  est? 
SY.  Tui  Clitiphonis  esse  amicam  hanc  Bacchidem 

Menedemo  dixit  Clinia,  et  ea  gratia  20 

Secum  adduxisse,  ne  tu  id  persentisceres. 
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770CH.  Probe.     SY.  Dic  sodes.     CH.  Nimium,  inquam. 
SY.  Immo  si  scias. 
Sed  porro  ausculta,  quod  super  est  fallaciae. 
Sese  ipse  dicit  tuam  uidisse  filiam : 
Eius  sibi  conplacitam  formam,  postquam  aspe-25 

xerit : 
Hanc  ciipere  uxorem.    CH.  Modone  quae  inuenta 
est?     SY.  Eam: 
775         Et  quidem  iubebit  posci.   CH.  Quam  obrem  istuc, 
Syre? 
Nam  prorsum  nil  intellego.     SY.  Vah,  tardus  es. 
CH.  Fortasse.     SY.  Argentum  dabitur  ei  ad  niiptias, 
Aurum  atque  uestem  qui . .  tenesne  ?    CH.  Com-  30 
paret  ? 
SY.  Id  ipsum.     CH.  At  ego  iUi  neque  do  neque  de- 
spondeo. 
T80SY.  iSTon?   quam  obrem?      CH.  Quam  obrera?   me 
rogas  ?  homini  —  S Y.  Yt  lubet. 
Non  ego  dicebam  in  perpetuom  ut  illam  illi  dares, 
Verum  lit  simulares.    CH.  Non  meast  simulatio : 
Ita  tu  istaec  tua  misceto,  ne  me  admisceas.  ss 

Egon,  quoi  daturus  non  sum,  ut  ei  despondeam  ? 
785  SY.  Credebam.      CH.  l\Iinume.      SY.  Scite  poterat 
fieri : 
Et  ego  hoc,  quia  dudum  tu  tantopere  suaseras, 
Eo  coepi.      CH.  Credo.     SY.  Ceterum  equidem 

istiic,  Chremes, 
Aequi  bonique  facio.     CH.  Atqui  quam  maxume^o 
Volo  te  dare  operam  ut  fiat,  uerum  aha  uia. 
790  SY.  Fiat,  quaeratur  ahquid.     set  illud  quod  tibi 
Dixi  de  argento,  quod  ista  debet  Bacchidi, 
Id  niinc  reddendumst  illi :  neque  tu  scihcet 
5* 
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lUtic  confugies  :  'quid  mea?  num  mihi  datumst?« 
Xum  iussi  't  num  illa  oppignerare  filiam 
795         Meam  me  inuito  potuit  V  uerum  illiid,  Chremes, 
Dicunt :  '  ius  summum  saepe  summa  est  mahtia.' 
CH.  Haud  faciara.     SY.  Immo  ahis  si  hcet,  tibi  non 
licet : 
Omnes  te  in  lauta  esse  et  bene  awcta  re  putant.    so 
CH.  Quin  egomet  iam  ad  eam  deferam.     SY.  Immo 
fiUum 
800         lube  potius.    CH.  Quam  obrem  ?    SY.  Quia  enira 
in  eum  suspiciost 
Translata  amoris.     CH.  Quid  tum?     SY.  Quia 

uidebitur 
Magis  ueri  simile  id  esse,  quom  hic  illi  dabit  ? 
Et  simul  conficiam  facilius  ego  quod  uolo.  m 

Ipse  adeo  adest :  abi,  ecf  er  argentum.  CH.  £cf ero. 


CLITIPHO.     SYRVS. 

805  CL.  Nullast  tara  facilis  res,  quin  difficilis  siet,  6 

Quam  inuitus  facias.     uel  me  haec  deambuldtio, 
Quam  non  laboriosa,  ad  languorem  dedit. 
Nec   quicquam    raagis    nuno    raetuo   quara   ne 

denuo 
Miser  aliquo  extrudar  hinc,  ne  accedara  ad  Bac-e 

chidem. 
810         Yt  te  quidera  oranes  di  deae  quantumst,  Syre, 
Cum  istoc  inuento  cumque  incepto  perduint ! 
Huius  raodi  rai  res  semper  corarainiscere, 
Vbi  rae  excarnufices.     SY.  thin  hinc  quo  dignus 

es? 
Quara  paene  tua  rae  perdidit  proteruitas !  w 
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815  CL.  Yellem  hercle  factum,  ita  meritu's.    SY.  Meritus  ? 
quo  modo  ? 
Ne  me  istuc  ex  te  prius  audisse  gaudeo, 
Quam  argentum  haberes,  quod  daturus  iam  fui. 
CL.  Quid  igitur  dicam  tibi  uis  ?  abisti,  mihi 

Amicara  adduxti,  quam  non  licitumst  tangere.      : 
820  SY.  lam  non  sum  iratus.     sed  scin  ubi  sit  nunc  tibi 
TuaBacchis?   CL.Apudnos.    SY.  Non.   CL.  Vbi 
ergo  ?     SY.  Apud  Cliniam. 
CL.  Perii.     SY.  Bono  animo  es :  iam  argentum  ad 
eam  deferes, 
Quod  ei  pollicitu's.    CL.  Garris.    unde  ?     SY.  A 
tu6  patre. 
CL.  Ludis  fortasse  me  ?     S Y.  tpsa  re  experibere. 
825  CL.  Ne  ego  homo  sum  fortunatus :  deamo  te,  Syre. 
SY.  Sed  pater  egreditur.     caue  quicquam  admirdtus 
sis, 
Qua  causa  id  fiat :  obsecundato  in  loco : 
Quod  imperabit  facito  :  loquitor  paucula. 


CHREMES.     CLITIPHO.     SYRVS. 

CH.  Vbi  Clitipho  hic  est  ?     S  Y.  '  ficcum  me '  inque.  7 
CL.  Eccum  hic  tibi. 
830  CII.  Quid  rei  esset  dixti  huic  ?      SY.  Dixi  pleraque 
omnia. 
CH.  Cape  hoc  argentum  ac  defer.     SY.  I :  quid  stas, 
lapis  ? 
Quin  accipis  ?    CL.  Cedo  sane.    S Y.  Sequere  hac 

me  ocius : 
Tu  hic  nos,  dum  eximus,  interea  opperibere :         o 
Nam  nil  est  illic  quod  moremur  diutius. 
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835  CH.  Minas  quidem  iam  decem  habet  a  me  filia, 
Quas  pro  alimentis  esse  nunc  duco  datas : 
Hasce  ornamentis  consequentur  alterae : 
Porro  haec  talenta  dutis  adposciint  duo. 
Quam  miilta  iniusta  ac  praua  fiunt  moribus  1 

840         Mihi  niinc  relictis  rebus  inueniiindus  est 

Aliquis,  labore  inuenta  mea  quoi  dem  bona. 


MEXEDEMVS.      CIIREMES. 
ME.  Multo  omnium  nunc  me  fortunatissimum  g 

Factum  puto  esse,  quom  te,  gnate,  intellego 
Resipisse.     CH.  Vt  errat.     ME.  Te  ipsum  quae- 
rebam,  Chremes : 
845  Serua,  quod  in  te  est,  fihum  et  me  et  famiham. 

CH.  Dic  quid  uis  faciam?     ME.  Inuenisti  hodie  fi-s 

liam. 
CH.  Quid  tum  ?     ME.  Ilunc  uxorem  sibi  dari  uolt 

Clinia; 
CH.  Quaeso  quid  tu   hominis  es  ?     ME.  Quid  est  ? 
CH.  lamne  oblitus  es, 
Inter  nos  quid  sit  dictum  de  faUacia, 
850         Vt  ea  uia  abs  te  argentum  auferretur  ?    ]\IE.  Scio. 
CH.  Ea  res   nunc   agitur   ipsa.      ME.   Quid   narras,  lo 
Chremes  ? 
Immo  haec  quidem  quae  aptid  me  est,  Clitiphonis 

est 
Amica  :  ita  aiunt.     CH.  £t  tu  credis  omnia : 
Et  illum  aiunt  uelle  uxorem,  ut  quom  desponderis 
855  Des  qui  aiirum  ac  uestem  atque  aha  quae  opus 

sunt  comparet. 
ME.  Id  est  profecto :  id  amicae  dabitur.    CH.  Scihcet  le 
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Daturum.     ME.  Ah,  frustra  sum  igitur  gauisus 

raiser. 
Quiduis  tamen  iam  malo  quam  bunc  amittere. 
Quid  niinc  renuntiem  abste  responsum,Chremes, 
860         Ne  sentiat  me  sensisse  atque  aegre  ferat  ? 

CH.  Aegre  ?     nimium     illi,     Menedeme,     indulges.  20 
ME.  Sine: 
Inceptumst:  perfice  hoc  nii  perpetuo,  Chremes. 
CH.  Dic  conuenisse,  egisse  te  de  nuptiis. 
ME.  Dicam.     quid  deinde?     CH.  Me  facturum  esse 
omnia, 
865         (Tenerum  placere  :  postremo  etiam,  si  uoles, 

Desponsam  quoque  esse  dicito.     ME.  Em,  istuc25 
uolueram. 
CH.  Tanto  ocius  te  ut  poscat  et  tu,  id  quod  cupis, 
Quam  ocissime  ut  des.     ME.  Cupio.    CH.  Ne  tu 

propediem, 
Vt  istam  rem  uideo,  istius  obsaturabere. 
870         Sed  liaec  uti  sunt,  cautim  et  paulatim  dabis, 

Si  sapies.     ME.  Faciam.     CH.  Abi  intro:  uideso 

quid  postulet. 
Ego  dorai  ero,  siquid  me  uoles.     ME.  Sane  uolo : 
Kam  te  scientem  faciam,  quidquid  egero. 


ACTVS  V. 

MENEDEMVS.  CHREMES. 

!ME.  £go  me  non  tam  astutum  neque  ita  perspicacem  1 
esse  id  scio : 
875         Sed  hic  adiutor  meus  et  monitor  et  praemon- 
strator  Chremes 
Hoc  milii  praestat :  in  me  quiduis  harum  rerum 

conuenit, 
Quae  sunt  dicta  in  stulto,  caudex,  stipes,  asinus, 

pliimbeus : 
In  illum  nil  potest :  exuperat  eius  stultitia  haec  5 
omnia. 
CH.  Che,  desiste  inquam  deos,  uxor,  gratulando  ob- 
tundere, 
880         Tiiam  esse  inuentam  gnatam :   nisi  illos  ex  tuo 
ingenio  iudicas, 
Yt  nil  credas  intellegere,  nisi  idem  dictumst  cen- 

tiens. 
Sed  interim  quid  illic  iam  dudum  gnatus  cessat 
cum  Sjro? 
ME.  Quos  ai.s-  homines,  Chremes,  cessdre  ?    CH.  Ehem,  10 
Menedeme,  aduenis  ? 
Dic  mihi,  Cliniae  quae  dixti  nuntiauisti  ?  ME.  6m- 
nia. 
885  CH.  Quid  ait  ?     ME.  Gaudere  adeo  coepit,  qudsi  qui 
cupiunt  nuptias. 
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CH.  Hahahae.     ME.  Quid  risisti  ?     CH.  Seriii  uenere 
in  mentem  Syri 
Calliditates.      ME.  Itane?      CH.  Yoltus  quoque 
hominum  fingit  scelus. 
ME.  Gnatus  quod  se  adsimulat  laetum,id  dicis?  CH.  Id.  15 
ME.  Idem  istiic  mihi 
Yenit  in  mentem.    CH.  Yeterator.    ME.  Magis, 
si  magis  noris,  putes 
890         Ita  rem  esse.     CH.  Ain  tu?     ME.  Quin  tu  aus- 
culta.    CH.  Mane  dum,  hoc  prius  scire  expeto, 
Quid  perdideris.     nam  libi  desponsam  nuntiasti 

filio, 
Continuo  iniecisse  uerba  tibi  Dromonem  scilicet, 
Sponsae  uestem  aurum  atque  anciUas  opus  esse :  20 
argentum  ut  dares. 
ME.Non.      CH.  Quid?    non?      ME.   Non   inquam. 
CH.  Neque  ipse  gnatus?     ME.  Nil  prorsum, 
Chremes. 
895         Magis  unum  etiam  instare,  ut  hodie  conficiantur 
nuptiae. 
CH.  Mira  narras.     quid  Syrus  meus  ?  ne  is  quidem 

quicquam  ?     ME.  Nihil. 
CH.  Quam  obrem,  nescio.     ME.  Equidem  miror,  qui 
alia  tam  plane  scias. 
Sed  ille  tuom  quoque  Syrus  isdem  mire  finxitas 

filium, 
Yt  ne  paululum  quidem  subolat  esse  amicam 
hanc  CHniae. 
900  CH.  Quid  agit  ?     ME.  Mitto  iam  osculari  atque  dm- 
plexari :  id  nil  puto. 
CH.  Quid  est  quod  ampHus  simuletur  ?      ME.  Yah. 
CH.  Quid  est?      ME.  Audi  modo. 
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£st  lui   in  ultimis   conclaue   aedibus   quodddm 

retro : 
Htic  est  intro  latus  lectus,  uestimentis  stratus  est.  30 
CH.  Quid  postquam  hoc  est  factum  ?     ME.  Dictum 
factum  buc  abiit  Clitipho. 
905  CH.  Sokis  ?     ME.  Solus.     CH.  Timeo.     ME.  Bacchis 
consecutast  ilico. 
CH.  Sola  ?    ME.  Sola.     CH.  Perii.     ME.  Ybi  abiere 
intro,  operuere  ostiura.     CH.  Hem, 
Clinia  haec  fieri  uidebat  ?    ME.  Quid  ni  ?  mecum 
una  simul. 
CH.  Filist  amica  Bacchis  :  Menedeme,  occidi.  35 

ME.  Quam  obrem?     CH.  Decem  dierum  uix  mi  est 
familia. 
910ME.  Quid?  istuc  times  quod  ille  operam  amico  dat 
suo? 
CH.  Immo  quod  amicae.     ME.  Si  dat.     CH.  An  du 
bium  id  tibi  est  ? 
Quemquamne   animo   tam   comi   esse   aut   leni 

putas, 
Qui  se  uidente  amicam  patiatiir  suam  . .  ?  40 

ME.  Quid  ni  ?  quo  uerba  facilius  dentiir  mihi. 
915  CH.  Derides  merito.     mihi  nunc  ego  suscenseo : 
Quod  res  dedere,  ubi  possem  persentiscere, 
Ki  essem  lapis !  quae  uidi !  uae  misero  mihi. 
At  ne  illud  haud  inultum,  si  uiuo,  ferent :  « 

Kam  iam  .  .    ME.  ISTon  tu  te  cohibes  ?  non  te  re- 
spicis  ? 
920         ^on  tibi  ego  exempli  satis  sum  ?     CH.  Prae  ira- 
cundia, 
Menedeme,  non  sum  apud  me.     ME.  Tene  istiio 
loqui ! 
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Xonne  id  flagitiumst,  te  aliis  consilium  dare, 
Foris  sapere,  tibi  non  posse  te  auxilidrier  ?  w 

CH.  Quid  faciara  l     ME.  Id  quod  me  fecisse  aiebds 
parum. 
925         Fac  te  patrem  esse  sentiat :  fac  ut  atideat 

Tibi  credere  omnia,  abs  te  petere  et  poscere  : 
Nequam  aliam  quaerat  copiam  ac  te  deserat. 
CH.  Immo  abeat  potius  malo  quouis  gentium,  m 

Quam  hic  per  flagitium  ad  inopiam  redigdt  pa- 
trem : 
930         Xam  si  illi  pergo  siippeditare  sumptibus, 

Menedeme,  mi  illaec  uere  ad  rastros  res  redit. 
ME.  Quod  incommoditates  hac  re  accipies,  nisi  caues ! 
Difficilem  ostendes  te  esse  et  ignosces  tamen        eo 
Post,  et  id  ingratum.     CH.  Ah  nescis,  quam  do- 
leam.    ME.  A^t  lubet. 
985  Quid  hoc  quod  rogo,  ut  illa  ntibat  nostro  ?  nisi 

quid  est 
Quod  magis  uis.     CH.  Immo  et  gener  et  adfinis 
placent. 
ME.  Quid  dotis  dicam  te  dixisse  filio  ? 

Quid   obticuisti?      CH.  Dotis?      ME.  Ita  dico.  es 

CH.  Ah.     ME.  Chremes, 
Xequid  uereare,  si  minus  :  nil  nos  dos  mouet. 
940  CH.  Duo  talenta  pro  re  nostra  ego  esse  decreui  satis  : 
Sed  ita  dictu  opus  est,  si  me  uis  saluom  esse  et 

rem  et  filium, 
Me  mea  omnia  bona  doti  dixisse  iUi.    ME.  Quam 
rem  agis  ? 
CH.  Id  mirari  te  simulato  et  illum  hoc  rogitato  simul,  to 
Quam  obrera  id  faciam.      ME.  Quin  ego  uero 
quam  obrem  id  facias  nescio. 
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945  CH.  Egone  ?   ut  eius  animum,  qui  nunc  Itixuria  et 

lasciuia 
Diffluit,  rettindam,  redigam,  ut   quo   se   uortat 

nesciat. 
ME.  Quid  agis?    CH.  Mitte:  sine  me  in  hac  re  gerere 

mihi  morem.     ME.  Sino  : 
Itane  uis?    CH.  Ita.     ME.  Fiat.     CH.  Ac  iamrs 

uxorem  ut  accersat  paret. 
Hic  ita  ut  liberos  est  aequom  dictis  confutabitur. 
950         Sed  Syrum  quidem  egone  si  uiuo  adeo  exornattim 

dabo, 
Adeo  depexum,  lit  dum  uiuat  meminerit  semper 

mei. 
Qui  sibi  me  pro  deridiculo  ac  delectamento  putat. 
N6n,  ita  me  di  ament,  auderet  facere  iiaec  uiduae  so 

mulieri, 
Quae  in  me  fecit. 


CLITIPHO.    MENEDEMVS.    CHREMES.    SYRVS. 

CL.  Itane  tandem  quaeso,  Mene-  2 

deme?  titpater 
955         Tam  in  breui  spatio  omnem  de  me  eiecerit  ani- 

mtim  patris? 
Quod  nam  ob  factum?  quid  ego  tantum  sceleris 

admisi  miser? 
Volgo  faciunt.     ME.  Scio  tibi  esse  hoc  grduius 

multo  ac  durius, 
Quoi  fit :  uerum  ego  hatid  minus  aegre  pdtior,  id  s 

qui  nescio 
Nec  rationem  capio,  nisi  quod  tibi  bene  ex  animo 

uolo. 
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960  CL.  Hic  patrem  esse  aiebas.    ME.  Eccum.    CH.  Quid 
me  incusas,  Clitiptio  ? 
Quidquid  ego  huius  f eci,  tibi  prospexi  et  stultitiae 

tuae. 
Vbi  te  uidi  animo  esse  omisso  et  suauia  in  prae- 

sentia 
Quae  essent  prima  habere  neque  consulere  inio 

longitudinem : 
Cepi  rationem,  ut  neque  egeres  neque  ut  haec 
posses  perdere. 
965         Ybi  quoi  decuit  primo,  tibi  non  licuit  per  te 
mihi  dare, 
Abii  ad  proxumum  tibi  qui  erat :  ei  commisi  et 

credidi. 
Ibi  tuae  stultitiae  semper  erit  praesidium,  CH- 

tipho, 
Yictus,  uestittis,  quo  in  tectum  te  receptes.  CL.  Ei  is 
mihi. 
CH.  Satius  est  quam  te  ipso  herede  haec  possidere 
Bacchidem. 
9V0  SY.  Disperii :    scelestus  quantas  tiirbas  conciui  in- 
sciens ! 
CL.  Emori  cupio.     CH.  Prius  quaeso  disce,  quid  sit 
uiuere. 
Ybi     scies,    si     dispHcebit      uita,    tum      istoc 
tititor. 
ST.  Ere,  licetne  ?      CH.    Loquere.      SY.   At    tuto.  20 
CH.  Loquere,     SY.  Quae  istast  prauitas 
Quaeue  amentia  est,  quod  peccaui  ego,  id  obesse 
huic?    CH.  iKcet. 
975         Ke  te  admisce :  nemo  accusat,  Syre,  te :  nec  tu 
aram  tibi 
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Nec  precatorem  pararis.  SY.  Quid  agis  ?  CH.  Nil 

suscenseo 
Neque  tibi  uec  tibi :  nec  uos  est  aequom  quod 
facio  mihi. 
SY.  Abiit  ?  uah,  rogasse  uellem — CL.  Quid?   SY.  unde  25 
mi  peterem  cibum : 
Ita  nos  alienauit.     tibi  iam  esse  ad  sororem  in- 
tellego. 
98u  CL.  Adeon  rem  rediisse,  ut  periclum  etiam  [a]  fame 
mihi  sit,  Syre ! 
S Y.  Modo  h'ceat  uiuere,  est  spes  —  CL.  Quae  ?   S  Y.  nos 

esurituros  satis. 
CL.  Inrides  in  re  tanta  neque  me  consiho  quicquam 

adiuuas  ? 
SY.  Immo  et  ibi  uunc  sum  et  usque  id  egi  dudum,  30 
dum  loquitui'  pater : 
Et  quantum  ego  inteUegere  possum  —  CL.  Quid  ? 
SY.  non  aberit  longius. 
985  CL.  Quid  id  ergo  ?     SY.  Sic  est :  non  esse  horum  te 
arbitror.     CL.  Quid  istiic.  Syre  ? 
Satin  Sc4nus  es?      SY.  Ego  dicam,  quod  mi  in 

mentemst :  tu  diiudica. 
Dum  istis  fuisti  solus,  dum  nuUa  aUa  delectatio 
Quae  propior  esset,  te  indulgebant,  tibi  dabant :  35 

nunc  fiha 
Postquamst  inuenta,  uera  inuenta  est  catisa  qua 
te  expeUerent. 
990  CL.  Est  ueri  simile.      SY.  An  tu  6b  peccatum  hoc 
esse  iUum  iratum  putas? 
CL.  Non  arbitror.      SY.  Xunc  dhud  specta:  matres 
omnes  filiis 
In  peccato  adiutrices,  auxUio  in  paterna  iniuria 
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Solent  esse ;  id  non  fit.     CL.  Verum  dicis  :  quid  « 

ego  nunc  faciam,  Syre? 
SY.  Suspicionem  istiinc  ex  illis  quaere :   rem  profer 

palam. 
995  Si  non  est  uerum,  ad  misericordiam  ambos  ad- 

duces  cito, 
Aut  scibis  quoius  sis.    CL.  Recte  suades :  faciam. 

—  SY.  Sat  recte  boc  mihi 
In  mentem  uenit :  nam  quam  maxume  liuic  uana 

baec  suspicio 
Erit,  tam  facillume  patris  pacem  in  leges  conficiet  45 

suas. 
Etiam  liaiid  scio  anne  uxoreni  ducat  ac  Syro  nil 

gratiae. 
1000         Quid  hoc  aiitem?  senex  exit  foras:  ego  fugio. 

adhuc  quod  factumst, 
Miror  non  ilico  adripi   iusse :    ad  Menedemum 

hunc  pergam. 
Eum    mihi    precatorem   paro :    nostro    fidei   nil 

habeo. 


SOSTRATA.     CHREMES. 
SO.  Profecto  nisi  caues  tu  homo,  aUquid  gnato  coi:  3 
ficies  maU : 
Idque  adeo  miror,  quo  modo 
1005  Tam  ineptum  quicquam  tibi  uenire  in  mentem, 

mi  uir,  potuerit. 
CH.  Oh,  pergin  mulier  esse?  nuUamne  ego  rem  um- 
quam  in  uita  mea 
Yolui,  quin  tu  in  ea  re  mi  fueris  aduorsatrix,  5 
Sostrata  ? 
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Ad  si  rogem  iam,  quid  est  quod  peccem,  ant 

quam  obrem  hoc  facias :  nescias, 
In  qua  re  nuuc  tam  confidenter  restas,  stulta. 
SO.  Ego  nescio? 
1010  CH.  Immo  scis  potius,  quam  quidem  redeat  de  integro 
eadem  oratio.     SO.  [Oh,] 
Iniquos   es,  qui   me  tacere  de   re  tanta  postu- 
les. 
CH.  Xon  postulo  iam  :  loquere  :  nilo  minus  ego  hoc  lo 

■  faciam  tamen. 
SO.  Facies?     CH.  Yerum.     SO.  Non  uides  quantum 
mali  ex  ea  re  excites  ? 
Siibditum  se  suspicatur.      CH.  '  Subditum '  ain 
tu?     SO.  Sic  erit, 
1015         Mi  uir.    CH.  Confitere.    SO.  Au  te  obsecro,  istuc 
inimicis  siet. 
Egon  confitear  meum  non  esse  fOium,  qui  sit 
meus  ? 
CH.  Quid  ?  metuis  ne  non,  quom  uelis,  conuincas  esse  ic 

iUiim  tuom  ? 
SO.  Quod  fiha  est  inuenta  ?    CH.  Xon  :  sed  qu6  magis 
credundum  siet 
Quod  est  consimilis  moribus, 
1020  [Conuinces  facile  ex  te  esse  natum :    nam  tui 

similis  est  probe]. 
Kam  iUi  nil  uiti  est  reUctum,  quin  siet  itidem 

tibi. 
Tum    praeterea    talem    nisi    tu    nuUa    pareret^o 

fiUum. 
Sed  ipse  egreditur,  quam  seuerus  I  rem  quom  ui- 
deas,  censeas. 
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CLITIPHO.      SOSTRATA.      CHREMES. 

CL.  Si  umqiiam  ullum  fuit  tempus,  mater,  cum  ego  4 
uoluptati  tibi 
1025         Fiierim,    clictus    filius    tuos    uostra    uoluntate : 
obsecro 
Eius  ut  memineris  atque  inopis  niinc  te  misere- 

scat  mei : 
Quod  peto  aut  uolo,  parentes  meos  ut  conmonstres 
mihi. 
SO.  Obsecro,  mi  gnate,  ne  istuc  in  animum  inducas  5 
tuom, 
Alienum  esse  te.     CL.  Sum.     SO.  Miseram  me, 
hocine  quaesisti  obsecro? 
1030         Ita  mihi  atque  huic  sis  superstes,  ut  ex  me  atque 
ex  hoc  natus  es  : 
£t  caue  posthac,  si  me  amas,  umquam  istuc  uer- 
bum  ex  te  atidiam. 
CH.  At  ego,  si  rae  metuis,  mores  caue  m  te  esse  istos 

sentiam. 
CL.  Quos  ?    CH.  Si  scire  uis,  ego  dicam :  gerro,  iners,  10 
fraus,  helluo, 
Ganeo,  damnosus :  crede,  et  nostrum  te  esse  cre- 
dito. 
1035  CL.  X6n  sunt  haec  parentis  dicta.     CH.  !N"6n,  si  ex 
capite  sis  meo 
Natus,  item  ut  aiiint  jVIineruam  esse  ex  loue,  ea 

causa  magis 
Patiar,    Clitiph6,    flagitiis     tuis     me     infamem 
iieri. 
SO.  Di  istaec  prohibeant.      CH.  Deos   nescio :   ego  la 
quod  potero,  sedulo. 
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Quaeris  id  qiiod  habes,  parentis :  quod  abest  non 

quaeris,  patri 
ir40         Quo  modo  obsequare  et  ut  serues  quod  labore 

inuenerit. 
Non  mibi  per  fallacias  addiicere  ante  oculos . . 

pudet 
Dicere  hac  praesente  uerbum  turpe :   ad  te  id 

nullo  modo 
Facere    puduit.      CL.  Eheu,  quam   nunc   totusao 

displiceo  mihi, 
Qudm  pudet :  neque  quod  principium  capiam  ad 

placandum  scio. 

MENEDEMVS.     CHREMES.     CLITIPHO.     SOS- 
TRATA. 

l045ME,Enim  uero  Chremes  nimis  grauiter  cruciat  adu-5 

lescentulum 
Nimisque  inhumane :  exeo  ergo  ut  pacera  conci- 

liem.     optume 
Ipsos  uideo.      CH.  Ehem,  Menedeme,  quor  non 

accersi  iubes 
Filiam  et  quod  dotis  dixi  firmas  ?    SO.  Mi  uir,  te 

obsecro 
Ne  facias.      CL.   Pater,   obsecro    mi    ignoscas.  5 

ME.  Da  ueniam,  Chremes: 
1050         Sine  te  exorent.    CH.  Mea  bona  ut  dem  Bacchidi 

dono  sciens? 
N6n  faciam.  ME.  At  id  nos  non  sinemus.  CL.  Si 

me  uiuom  uis,  pater, 
Ignosce.      SO.  Age,  Chreraes    rai.      ME.  Age 

quaeso,  ne  tam  offirma  te,  Chremes. 
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CH.  Quid  istuc  ?  uideo  non  licere  ut  coeperam  hoc 

pertendere. 
ME.  Facis,  ut  te  decet.    CH.  Ea  lege  hoc  adeo  faciam,  lo 
si  facit 
1055         Quod  ego  hunc  aequom  censeo.     CL.  Pater,  6m- 
nia  faciam :  impera. 
CH,  Vxorem  ut  ducas.     CL.  Pater !     CH.  Nil  audio. 
SO.  Ad  me  recipio  : 
Faciet.     CH.  Nil  etiam  audio  ipsum.     CL.  Perii. 
SO.  An  dubitas,  Clitipho  ? 
CH.  Immo  utrum  uolt.    SO.  Faciet  omnia.   ME.  Haec 
dum  incipias,  grauia  sunt, 
Diiraque  ignores  :  libi  cognoris,  facilia.     CL.  Fa- 15 
ciam,  pater. 
1060  SO.  Gnate  mi,  ego  pol  tibi  dabo  illam  lepidam,  quam 
tu  facile  ames, 
FOiam  Phanocratae  nostri.     CL.  Riifamne  illam 

uirginem, 
Caesiam,  sparso  ore,  adunco  naso  ?  non  possum, 
pater. 
CH.  Heia,  ut  elegans  est :   credas  animum  ibi  esse. 

SO.  Aham  dabo. 
CL.  Immo,  quandoquidem  ducendast,  egomet  habeo  20 
propemodum 
1065         Quam  uolo.    SO.  Nunc  laudo,  gnate.    CL.  Archo- 
nidi  huius  fiham. 
SO.  Satis    placet.       CL.    Pater,    hoc    nunc    restat. 
CH.  Quid?      CL.  S}TO  ignoscas  uolo 
Quae  mea  causa  fecit.    CH.  Fiat.    (o.  Yos  ualete 
et  platidite. 
6 
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NOTES. 


THE   ANDRIA. 

DIDASCALIA. 

The  didascnliae  are  prefatory  notices  composed  by  Roman 
grammarians  a  century  later  tlian  Terence.  Tliey  are  a  sort  of 
advertisement,  setting  forth  the  circumstances  under  which  eacli 
fahula,  or  play,  was  composed  and  produced.  The  material  for 
these  dldascaliae  was  probably  derived  from  notes  entered  in 
copies  of  tlie  plays  by  stage-managers,  and  from  the  commeniarii 
magistratuutn,  which  recorded  the  scenic  exliibitions  made  by 
magistrates  at  the  great  annual  festivals. 

LVDIS  MEGALENSIBVS.— Phrygian  games  in  honor  of  Cy- 
bele,  Tj  ixfyaXi]  }ir]Tr]p.  Hence  lier  games  were  naraed  MeyaXijo-ta, 
or,  in  Latin,  Megalensia.  P.  Scipio  Nasica  brought  her  statue 
from  Phrygia  to  Rome  204  B.c,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
Roman  custom  of  adopting  the  worship  of  foreign  deities,  her 
games  were  soon  introduced.  These  were  first  celebrated,  ac- 
cording  to  Livy  (xxxiv.  54),  in  193  b.c.  The  season  for  these 
games  was  tlie  spring-time,  April  being  the  month,  and  their 
chief  feature  was  a  procession,  iu  which  Cybele's  statue  was 
borne  in  honor  on  the  shoulders  of  her  priests.  The  represen- 
tation  of  plays  came  later  as  a  side  entertainment. 

AEDILIBVS  CVRVLIBVS.— The  aediles  had  the  licensing  of 
all  dramatic  entertainments  as  one  of  their  prerogatives.  Fulvius 
and  Glabrio  were  aediles  in  168  b.c,  at  which  time  the  "  Andria" 
appears  to  have  been  first  submitted  to  them. 

AMBIVIVS  TVRPIO  was  both  an  actor  and  stage-manager. 
He  and  liis  gfe.r.  or  company,  brought  out  upon  the  stage  all  the 
six  comedies  of  Terence.  It  was  the  custom  for  such  ma.-.agers 
eitlier  to  purchase  the  play  from  thc  poet,  and  then  oI)tain  a 
license  to  perform  it  from  the  aediles,  or  else  both  to  purcliase 
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tlie  play  aud  obtain  the  license  from  the  aediles,  who,  in  such  a 
case,  had  ah-eady  bouglit  the  play  from  the  poet.  Ambiviiis  was 
the  niost  famous  Roman  actor  previous  to  Roscius,  who  flour- 
ished  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  Cicero  says  of  Ambivius  that  his 
acting  was  so  agreeable  as  to  deliglit  even  those  who  had  the 
most  distant  seats  in  the  tlieatre  (De  Senec.  14). 

L.  ATILIVS  PRAENESTINVS  was  an  actor  who  most  prob- 
ably  belongs  to  a  hiter  period  tban  Ambivius  Turpio,  and  was 
not  engaged  in  the  original  presentation  of  the  plays  of  Terence. 
His  name  appears  to  have  been  coupled  carelessly  with  that  of 
Ambivius  Turpio  by  the  compilers  of  the  didascaliae. 

MODOS  FECIT,  lit.  "made  the  measures,"  or  music.  Modos 
means  any  metrical  compositiou,  whetlier  music  or  poetry.  Com- 
pare  Milton's  "  harmouious  numbers."  Here  it  means  music,  as 
is  clear  from  the  explauatory  phrase 

TIBIIS  PARIBVS,  which  refers  to  flutes  prob- 
ably  equal  in  length  aud  both  pitched  treble.  Tl- 
biae  impares  were  probably  flutes  of  unequal  length, 
one  trel>le  and  one  playing  a  second  to  the  treble. 
One  performer  played  the  pair,  whether  "  equal "  or 
"  unequal,"  as  represented  here. 

CLAVDL— Supply  seruos. 

MENANDRV.— Greek  genitive  of  MENANDRVS.  Formed 
on  analogy  of  MeVai/Spor,  -ov. 

FACTA  PRIMA. — "Performed  for  the  first  time."  Marcellus 
and  Sulpicius  were  consuls  166  b.c.  Terence  was  then  in  his 
twentieth  year. 


PERSONAE. 

Persona  is  connected  with  per  and  sono,  and  meana  the  one 
who  speaks  or  souuds  through  a  mask,  and  hence  a  character  in 
a  play.  The  mask  was  arranged  with  a  resonaut  mouthpiece, 
which  was  so  large  as  to  produce  a  grotesque  efiect  about  the 
mouth. 

The  lists  of  personae  in  Latin  comedy  are  not  arranged  ac- 
cordiug  to  the  importance  of  the  characters,  beginning  vvith  the 
greatest,  as  in  Shakspeare,  but  in  their  order  of  entrance  upon 
the  stage.     Originally,  in  the  Greek  drama,  there  were  no  stage 
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actors,  but  simply  a  chorus.  Thespis  was  the  first  who  acted  in 
addition  to  the  chorus  (npaTaywvicrrrjs).  -^schj^lus  added  a  sec- 
ond  actor  (Sevrepoywi/io-TijS')  aud  Sophocles  a  third  {TpiTayaviaTt]s). 
Three  became  the  highest  legitimate  number  of  speakiug  actors 
wlio  could  be  allowed  to  appear  at  the  same  time  in  any  scene. 
This  rule  was  adopted  as  souud  by  the  Latin  comedians,  and  is 
recorded  as  a  fundanieutal  precept  for  play-writers  by  Horace  in 
the  "Ars  Poetica"  (193):  7iec  quarta  loqui  X)ersona  laioret. 

Tlie  personal  names  in  Terence^s  comedies  all  indicate  Greek 
originals,  but  the  character-names,  with  the  exception  of  para- 
situs  aud  eunuchus,  are  strictly  Latin, 


PERIOCHA. 

The  periocTiae  (Trepioxai)  prefixed  to  the  separate  plays  are 
short  raetrical  summaries  of  the  plot,  and  were  not  written  by 
Terence,  but  by  C.  Sulpicius  Apolliuaris,  a  rather  pedantic  lover 
of  the  older  Latiu  literature.  He  lived  early  in  the  second  cen- 
tury  of  our  era,  aud  busied  himself  in  attempting  to  revive  inter- 
est  in  the  language  and  style  of  the  comic  poets.  His  prosody 
is  in  imitation  of  Fhiutus  and  Terence,  and  is  carelessly  loose 
and  inconsistent.  In  this  periocha,  for  example,  sudsu  is  broken 
into  a  trisyllable  for  scanning  —  a  thing  which  would  never  be 
allowed  even  in  the  freedom  of  the  older  comic  metres.  Ordi- 
narily,  however,  he  is  quite  mechanical  in  his  language,  even 
in  tlie  length  of  the  periochae,  each  of  which  consists  of  exactly 
twelve  verses.  He  is  an  instance  of  the  futility  of  imitation  by 
a  copyist  devoid  of  genius.  Terence  had  imitated  Plautus  and 
the  Greeks  by  reproducing  their  spirit  in  his  own  style.  ApoIIi- 
naris  at  a  greater  distance  imitates  only  the  form  of  the  imitation 
made  by  Terence. 


PROLOGVS. 

The  prologues  of  Terence  have  verylittle  to  do  with  the  plots 
of  his  plays.  This  may  have  furnished  Apollinaris  his  excuse  for 
supplying  snmmaries  of  the  plots  in  h\s  periochae,  for  it  had  been 
the  practice  of  Plautus  and  the  Greek  comedians  to  use  the  pro- 
logue  to  explain  the  plot.     Terence's  prologues,  on  the  contrary, 
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are  short  addresses,  which  plead  for  an  impartial  and  friendly 
hearing,  and  also  answer  attacks  of  rival  poets,  among  wliom  a 
certaiii  Luscius  Lavinius  seems  to  have  been  the  most  hostile. 
In  this  prologue  the  autlior  answers  two  charges  —  first,  that  he 
had  appropriated  his  play  froui  Menander,  the  Attic  comedian; 
and,  second,  that  in  doing  tliis  he  had  also  been  guilty  of  cojitand- 
natio,  or  of  makiug  over  two  of  Meuander^s  plays,  the  'Avbpia 
and  Ufpivdia,  into  oue  play  in  Latin,  the  "  Andria."  He  answers 
both  these  charges  by  admitting  their  truth,  and  justifies  his 
conduct  by  appealing  to  tlie  example  of  his  greatest  predecessors 
in  Latin  poetry,  Naevius,  Phxutus,  and  Ennius,  who  had  repeat- 
edly  done  the  very  things  of  which  he  was  accused. 

1.  Terence  nowhere  raentions  himself  by  name,  as  Plautus 
sometimes  does,  but  as  Poeta,  or  hic  (18),  or  Mc  noster  (19). 
adpnlit  ad  :  The  construction  of  adpulit  with  ad  is  regular  and 
early  iu  Latin.  The  dative  instead  of  ad  with  acc.  is  later,  as  in 
Virgil,  nos  tempestas  adpulit  oris  (Aen.  L  377). 

2.  id  negoti,  "  so  much  of  a  task,"  more  restricted  than  id 
negotium. 

3.  quas  fecisset  fabnlas,  "What  plays  he  had  composed." 
Antecedeut  in  relative  clause  by  attraction.  Should  be  trans- 
lated  so  as  to  show  this.  The  construction  is  not  uncommon  in 
Terence.  It  is  a  literaiy  touch  taken  from  a  common  Greek 
idiom. 

4.  euenire,  in  simple,  primitive  sense,  "turn  out." 

5.  operani  abntitnr,  "  departs  trom  liis  proper  task,"  abandons 
the  example  of  Plautus  and  tlie  Greek  dramatists  in  regard  to 
the  prologue.  JJtor ,  fruor ,  fungor ,  and  potior  ordinarily  govern 
the  accusative  in  early  Latin.  The  aWative  construction,  which 
supplanted  the  accusative  later,  is  also  found  sparingly  in  Ter- 
ence.     See  203. 

6.  qui,  old  ablativer=g?/o,  "in  that."  In  the  prologue  to  the 
"Eunuclius"  (28)  we  find  non  quo  studuerit  in  same  sense. 

7.  Veteris  poetae:  The  younger  literary  party  at  Rome 
favored  the  imitation  of  Greek  models,  and  for  this  were  at- 
tacked  by  the  older  poets,  who  insisted  on  a  rigid  adherence 
to  the  Latin  models,  without  any  furtlier  importation  of  Greek 
influence.  In  the  prologue  to  the  "Adelphoe"  they  are  styled 
aduorsnrios  and  maliuoli.  One  of  these  maliuoli  was  Luscius 
Lavinius,  the    maliuolus   uetus   poeta.      The    prologue   to    the 
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Heauton  timorumenos  uses  maliuolus  in  the  sanie  w.iy  both  of 
Lavinius  and  his  party.  But  for  this  controversy  the  very  name 
of  Lavinius  would  have  perished.  Donatus,  the  commeutator, 
has  preserved  it  with  two  lines  of  Lavinius's  poetry  in  a  note  on 
the  "Eunuchus." 

8.  qnam  rem,  "  what."  See  v.  8.  res  superfluous  in  trans- 
lating. 

9.  Andriam  et  Perinthiam,  two  lost  plays  of  Menander. 
About  a  dozen  fragments  of  the  'AvSpta  and  six  or  seven  of  the 
UepLvdia  are  preserved  to  us  by  quotation  in  other  writers.  A 
few  correspondences  are  clearly  traceable  in  the  'Av8p[a,  and  one 
is  clear  in  the  llepivdia  (see  note  on  v.  369).  In  addition  to  this 
we  know,  on  the  authority  of  Donatus,  that  Act  I.  sc.  1  of  Ter- 
ence's  "  Andria  "  was  taken  from  the  Ilfpivdia. 

11,  12.  ita  dissimili,  "so  very  unlike."  oratione  .  .  .  ac 
stilo :  ^^  oratio  in  sensu,  stilus  in  verbis^''  (Donatus).  Oratio  is 
also  contrasted  in  the  same  way  with  scriptura:  tenui  oratione  et 
scriptura  levi  (Phor.  Prol.  5).  It  is  probable  tliat  Menander's 
'AvSpia  and  Ufpivdia  were  two  versious  of  the  same  thing,  one 
being  a  later  rewriting  of  the  other. 

14.  Fatetnr  transtnlisse  means  simple  translation.  In  the 
"Adelphoe"(Prol.ll)Terenceusesea;^wZzYin  the  sense  of  "wrought 
out,"  as  if  it  were  somewhat  his  own  composition.  The  difler- 
ence  between  transtulit  and  extulit  in  connection  with  another 
passage  is  explained  by  Donatus  thus:  mire  non  dixit  "  transtu- 
lit,^^  sed  '■^  extulit,^''  ut  ornasse  Graeca.  videatur  Latino  stilo.  Se  is 
to  be  supplied  with  transtuUsse.  Tlie  omission  of  the  subject 
of  the  infinitive  is  frequent  in  the  comic  poets,  and  is  to  be  sup- 
plied  from  the  subject  of  the  verb  on  which  tlie  infinitive  de- 
pends.  For  similar  instances  compare  negat  vidisse  (358)  and 
pollicitus  sum  suscepturum  (401). 

15.  in  eo,  "  on  this  point."  Similarly  in  ea  re  (94)  and  in 
hac  re  (50).  disputari  in  is  unusual.  de  or  ad  is  ordinarily 
employed. 

16.  Contaminari,  a  word  not  found  in  Latin  before  Terence,  wlio 
uses  it  in  its  primitive  sense,  "  to  mingle."  It  is  etymologically 
connected  with  tag-,  the  root  of  tavg-o.  Hence  con-tamino  is  "to 
touch  togetlier,"  "to  blend."  The  later  meaning,  "  to  defile," 
arises  from  the  idea  of  bringinof  an  inipure  ol>ject  in  contact 
with  a  pure  one.  This  meaning  first  appears  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  as  se  sanguine  contaminarunt  (I.  In  Cat.  13).     So  Caesar, 

6* 
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contaminatifacinore  (B.  G.  VII.  43).     Compare  also  Horace,  Odes 
I.  37.  9.     The  noun  contaminatio  is  post-classical. 

17.  Faciuntne  :  ne  for  nonne  is  common  in  Terence.  For  the 
sentiment  of  this  verse  compare  tlie  proverb  of  Meuander,  ^po- 
vaiv  oidev  (^povfl. 

18.  Naeninm  Flautnm  Enniuni:  Arranged  in  clironological 
order.  Xaevius,  boru  273  b.c.  (Bris),  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Latin  comedians  and  the  first  of  any  originality.  He  was  a  poet 
of  vigor,  and  of  some  genius.  Besides  writing  au  account  of  the 
flrst  Punic  War  iu  Saturnian  verse,  a  native  Latin  metre,  he 
made  imitations  of  Greek  plays,  and  attempted  to  import  iuto 
Latin  comedy  the  Athenian  democratic  freedom  of  comment  on 
the  civil  authorities  and  aristocratic  families.  For  such  a  re- 
flection  on  the  povrerful  family  of  the  Metelli  he  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  escaped  the  danger  of  death,  to  which  his  offence 
legally  exposed  him,  by  going  iuto  exile.  None  of  his  successors 
ever  dared  to  imitate  his  example.  It  was  the  first  and  hist  in- 
stance  of  the  kiud  under  the  republic.  The  severe  stage  censor- 
ship  exercised  by  the  authorities,  coupled  with  the  example  of 
Naevius,  kejjt  Latin  comedy  almost  completely  free  from  polit- 
ical  allusious.  Plautus,  born  about  254  b.c,  was  a  younger  con- 
temporary  of  Naevius  and  tlie  chief  of  Latin  comedians.  He 
ruled  the  comic  stage  for  a  whole  generation  in  his  own  life- 
time.  Of  his  numerous  plays  only  twenty  have  come  to  us. 
Terence  took  him  as  his  principal  model  ou  the  Latin  side,  but 
followed  the  Greek  originals  far  more  closely.  Ennius,  born 
239  B.c,  was  but  slightly  engaged  with  comedy,  and  maiuly 
with  tragedy  and  epic  poetry.  He  was  deeply  patriotic,  and 
was  regarded  with  great  reverence  by  the  later  Romans,  as  the 
poet  wlio  penned  the  maxuma  facta  ^^atinim,  as  liis  epitaph 
wiitten  by  himself  asserts.  But  even  he  was  influenced  by  the 
Greeks,  and  in  his  "  Iphigenia"  uses  the  tragedy  of  Euripides  as 
his  model,  with  occasional  touches  from  Sopliocles  also. 

Terence  shows  much  skill  in  thus  citing  these  three  poets,  who 
represented  the  old  Latin  school  which  Laviuius  thought  should 
be  copied,  rather  thau  have  resort to  the  Grcek  or  practice  contami- 
natio.  Tereuce^s  unanswerable  answer  is  that  he  closcly  follows 
the  example  of  these  flithers  of  Latin  poetry,  and  so  vindicates 
himself  and  condemus  Lavinius  by  that  poefs  own  argument. 

19.  auctores,  "models." 

21.   o1)scu]'am  diligeutiam,  "duU    carefulness,"  a  pedantic 
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fashion  of  composition  which  -was  hampered  by  a  regard  of  all 
the  particiilars  of  form  and  uianner,  and  obscured  tlie  clear  intent 
of  the  original,  thus  destroying  all  freedom  of  spirit,which  ought 
to  allow  of  originality,  and  even  of  neclegentia  (20). 

23.  noscaut,  "  come  to  know." 

24r.  Fanete,  supply  linguis,  "attend  in  silence,"  a  common  ex- 
pression  like  the  Greek  eicprjiielTe. 

26,  de  iutegro,  "  anew." 


ACTUS  I.  Sc.  1. 


This  is  the  scene  which  Terence  took  from  the  Ufpivdla.  Do- 
natus  says  primcan  scenam  de  Perinthia  esse  tfanslatam,  ubi  senex 
ita  cum  iixore  loquitur  ut  apud  Terentium  cum  liberto ;  that  is, 
Terence  takes  the  scene  substantially,  and  probably  literally 
(translatam),  but  invents  Sosia  the  libertus,  and  substitutes  him 
for  the  uxor  of  the  Ilepivdla.  Donatus  goes  on  to  say  in  Andria 
Meitandri  solus  senex  est ;  an  importaut  remark,  for  it  bears  on 
the  similarity  of  the  'Avdpia  aud  Ufpivdia,  and  also  on  Terence's 
method  of  treating  Menander,  not  merely  by  the  practice  of  con- 
taminatio,  as  between  whole  plays,  but  by  the  rehandling  of  the 
contents  of  separate  scenes  as  well.  Menander  had  made  the 
tirst  scene,  both  of  his  'AvBpia  and  liepLvOia,  out  of  the  same  plot, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  former  was  a  monologue  and  the 
other  a  dialogue.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  Terence  preferred  the 
UepivBia.  It  was  because  he  was  adaijting  Menander  to  a  Roman 
audience,  which  was  impatient  of  soliloquies,  and  to  whom  i\\Q 
solus  senex  of  the  'AvBpia  would  have  been  intolerable  through  a 
whole  scene.  "Why  Terence  banished  the  tixor  of  the  Hepivdia 
from  tliis  scene  and  invented  Sosia  instead  is  not  entirely  clear. 
Certainly  in  this  he  displayed  tliat  artistic  neclegentia  (Prologue 
20)  which  he  claimed  as  his  right,  for  Sosia  is  the  merest  foil  used 
for  the  sake  of  dialogue,  and  never  appears  except  in  this  scenc. 
Such  a  character  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Trpoa-airov  TrporaTiKov, 
which  is  explained  by  Donatus  as  persona  extra  argumentum  ar- 
cessita,  an  actor  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot.  Terence 
invents  such  characters  as  he  needs  them,  as  in  the  Phormio  and 
Hecyra.     For  this  he  had  the  authority  of  Plautus. 

This  act  contains  the  expositio  or  statement  of  the  opening  sit- 
nation  in  the  play  and  forecasts  the  plot.     This  was  the  original 
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business  of  the  prologue,  wliich  Terence  had  altered  into  a  liter- 
ary  polemic.  Accordiugly  we  are  prepared  to  expect,  what  is 
actUiiUy  the  case  in  every  phiy  of  Terence,  tliat  his  flrst  act  itself 
is  hirgely  a  statement  of  the  opening  situation. 

28.  Simo  appears  attended  by  several  shives.  On  arriving  at 
the  door  of  his  house  he  sends  tliem  all  within  except  Sosia. 
istaec,  victuals,  marketing  for  the  kitchen,  as  appears  from  curen- 
ttir  (30),  which  is  used  frequently  in  Plautus  of  the  preparation 
of  food.     Sosia  is  the  cook,  as  mea  ars  (31)  indicates. 

29.  ades  dum,  "  stay,  i^lease."  du7n  is  frequently  employed 
in  colloquial  language  as  an  iutensive  enclitic.  It  aflfects  the 
accent  so  definitely  that  adesdum  may  be  regarded  as  one  word. 
paucis  te  uolo,  dative.  Compare  ausculta  paucis  (530),  audite 
paucis  (Eun.  1076),  audi  paucis  (Hec.  510).  Some  verb  like 
audire  or  auscultare  is  to  be  supplied  here.  Dictum  puta,  "  con- 
sider  it  said." 

33.  eis,  supply  relius,  which  is  expLained  by  its  two  partial 
appositivcs,  Fide  and  taciturnitate  (34). 

34.  expecto  quid  uelis,  "I  await  your  wish." 

35.  Ego :  Tljis  chiuse  would  naturally  begin  with  postquam, 
but  effo  is  ofteu  prefixed  in  colloquial  Latin  witliout  being  em- 
pliatic.  a  paruolo,  like  sk  Traidos  of  the  Greeks.  Comp.  "from 
a  child,"  2  Tim.  iii.  15. 

37.  For  tlie  seutiment  of  this  verse  compare  the  expression  in 
Aristotle  (Eleuch.  Sopli.  4.  7).  eya>  a   edrjKa  SoiiXov  ovr  eXcOdfpov. 

38.  seruibas :  The  fourth  conjugation  imperfect  in  -Ihain 
and  fnture  in  -Ibo  is  common  in  old  Latin.  liberaliteVj  "  like  a 
freeman."     Menander  has  the  fine  sentence  eXfvdtpcos  8oi)\(V(, 

8ov\os    OVK    eCTfl. 

42.  aduorsum  te  =  a^?/^  te.  liabeo  gratiam,  "I  feel  thank- 
fuh" 

43.  lioc,  "  this  hist,"  as  contrasted  with  id  (42),  used  of  some- 
thing  earlier.  istaec  commemoratio,  "  tliat  reminder  of  yours." 
Tlie  demonstratives  are  employed  abundantly  in  Terence,  and 
wMth  very  specific  meaning.  They  are  the  words  which  serve  to 
point  out  and  connect  the  various  persons  and  events  of  the  play 
without  repeating  them  unduly.  There  are  two  principal  varie- 
ties  of  this  use :  (1)  as  equivalent  to  personal  or  possessive  pro- 
nouns.  Hic,  iste,  ille  answer  resjjectively  to  ego,  tu,  ille,  or  the 
corresponding  possessives.  Thus  hisce  oculis  (Heaut.  564),  "  with 
my  own  eyes."     So  in  this  play  istac  arte  (32),  "  that  skill  of 
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yours;"  (2)  in  contrast  with  eacli  other  to  express  various  degrees 
of  nearness  in  time  or  phice.  hic  and  ille  furnish  a  commou  ex- 
aniple.  So  hac  nocte  (Heaut. 491),  "this  last  night."'  wordinurily 
equals  ille^  though  it  is  less  specific.  Sometimes  iste  is  contrast- 
ed  with  2's,  as  in  33,  where  eis  means  "  those  other  qualities  of 
yours,"  iu  contrast  with  istac  arte. 

44.  beuefici  is  ordinarily  construed  by  commentators  after 
immemori.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  exprdbratio,  in  good  Latin, 
is  followed  by  a  double  construction,  the  dative  of  the  person  and 
genitive  of  the  tliiug.  Tlius,  in  Livy  (XXIII.  35),  exproh-atio 
cuiquam  veteris  fortunae,  both  genitive  and  dative  are  separately 
dependent  on  exprohratio.  Note  the  geuitive  ends  in  a  single  i. 
Tbis  is  the  regular  inflection  for  all  uouns  in  -ius  and  -ium  in 
early  Latin. 

45.  In  the  last  four  verses  Sosia  has  answered  his  master  with 
marked  and  even  formal  politeness.  In  this  line  iiis  anxiety 
to  hear  what  Simo  has  to  say  makes  bim  abaudon  set  language 
and  come  down  to  the  plain  and  direct  quin  tu  tmo  uerbo  dic- 
quid  est  quod  me  uelis. 

4G.  ita  faciam,  "I'll  do  so,"  or,  "yes,  I  will."  Facio  and  ago 
are  often  used  represeutatively  to  repeat  the  idea  of  a  previous 
verb,  which  is  ordinarily  tlie  principal,  and  occasionally  the  last, 
verb  of  the  iireceding  expression.  Thusfaciam  liere  repeats  the 
thought  in  dic  and  equals  dicam.  Atteution  to  tliis  will  keep 
clear  the  mcaning  of  several  passages  otlierwise  apt  to  be  ob- 
scured.     praedico,  "  I  tell  you  ahead,"  or  "  at  ouce." 

47.  (^a^^quales.  Notice  tlie  use  of  a  general  for  a  more  sjdc- 
cific  word.  A  later  writer,  sucli  as  Cicero,  would  make  a  poiut 
of  using  qiiales,  as  being  more  exact  and  classical. 

51.  excessit  ex  ephebis,  exactly  as  in  Greek,  i^riXBev  i^  f(f)ri- 
^cov  (Xen.  Cyr.  I.  2.  12.).  In  Athens  young  men  from  eighteen 
years  old  to  twenty  were  styled  e(f)r]jioL  (from  ecprjjSia,  "  in  the 
bloom  of  youth").  Meineke  preserves  a  line  wliich  says  of  a 
young  man,  e^  e(pj]j3cov  eort  Ka\  Tjdi]  e'l.KO(nv  eTuiv.  On  leaving  tlie 
f(f>r]i3oi  a  young  man  was  no  longer  under  a  magister  (54)  or  Trat- 
Sayuyor. 

52.  liberius,  "more  freely  (tlian  before)."  autea^  ouly  in- 
stauce  in  Terence.     Never  found  in  Plautus. 

53.  ant :  Regularly  another  aut  would  Ijc  iu  place  before  scire. 
The  comic  poets  freely  omit  one  of  a  pair  of  adversatives.  Tlie 
ccDtrasted  meaning   of  scire  and  noscant  is,  "How  could  you 
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either  understand  or  even  begin  to  know  his  inborn  disposi- 
tion  ?" 

64:.  Asyndeton  is  frequent  in  the  comic  poets. 

55.  pleriqiie  omnes,  a  loose  expression,  not  strictly  classical. 

66,  57.  stQdiuiu  aliquid  is  explained  doubly  by  the  two 
phrases  following.  Equos  and  canes  are  both  to  be  construed  as 
objects  oi  alere.  The  two  appositives  are  thus  aut .  .  .  nenandum 
and  aut  ad  philosophos.  Notice  the  fuU  use  of  aiit  in  conti'ast 
■with  53.  For  tlie  rearing  of  horses  aud  dogs  as  a  practice  amoug 
Athenian  young  men  see  Aristoplianes  (Plut.  157),  aiToOo-tv  ol 
XP^tTTOL  (j/eai/iai),  6  fiev  mTTOV  ayaBbv,  6  8e  Kvvas  OrjpevriKOVS. 

69.  studebat,  with  the  accusative  of  a  neuter  pronoun,  occurs 
a  few  times  in  Terence.     See  (Heaut.  382)  id  quom  studuisti. 

61.  nequid  niuiis,  a  proverb  translated  from  ^-qhh  uyav,  which 
is  generally  ascribed  to  Pittacus,  though  Aristotle  assigns  it  to 
Chil  )u  (Rhet.  II.  13. 14),  Sosia  is  certainly  dull  enough,  thougli, 
indeed,  lie  has  had  but  little  opportunity  to  say  anything  of  mo- 
ment.  Simo  had  not  beeu  brief  as  he  had  promised  to  be  (see 
uno  uerbo  and  ita  faciam  in  45,  46),  and  is  fully  set  on  telling  his 
whole  story.  Sosia  now  tries,  in  well-meaning  ignorance,  to  do 
sometliing  more  than  simply  give  brief  assent  {iUist,  54)  to  Simo's 
talli,  and  proceeds  to  vary  his  monotonous  j^art  byutteriug  a  wise 
saw  or  two  (see  67,  68). 

62.  sic  refers  to  the  description  which  follows  in  62-65.  It 
is  often  joined  with  some  form  of  esse,  as  mea  sic  est  ratio  (Ad.  68). 
perferre  ac  pati.  The  liistorical  iufinitive  is  a  favorite  construc- 
tion  iu  Terence.     Comp.  97  and  147. 

63  dedere,  "  gave  himself  up."     dedo  is  stronger  tlian  do. 

68.  Sosia  again  speaks  in  a  proverb,  which  became  quitecom- 
mon  later.  Cicero  says  of  this  line,  Terentiano  Terio  luhenter 
utimur  (De  Am.  24  .  Whether  the  proverb  is  original  with 
Terencc  is  doubtful.  Donatus  says  it  was  to  be  found  in  Nae- 
vius  and  Plnutus. 

69.  abhinc  triennium :  triennium  is  an  appositive  -which  de- 
fines  alhinc  more  closely.  So,  in  the  next  line,  uiciniae  defines 
huc.  This  union  of  an  adverb  of  place  or  time  with  a  more 
precise  appositive  is  common  in  the  comic  poets,  and  agrees  well 
with  the  coUoquial  style.  Abhinc  measures  oif  time  from  the 
preseut  in  either  direction.  Its  future  use  is  rare,  and  confined 
to  preclassical  Latin,  as  iu  Pacuvius,  seque  ad  ludos  jam  inde  al- 
hinc  exerceant.     Elsewbere  it  always  denotes  jjast  time.     Its  reg- 
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ular  complement  is  the  accusative.  Twice  only  is  it  associated 
with  the  ablative,  once  in  Phiutus  (Most.  494),  abhinc  sexaginta 
annis,  and  once  in  Cicero  (II.  In  Verr.  2.  53). 

71.  cogiiatoruiu  luopin:  By  Athenian  law  an  orphan  girl 
was  to  be  provided  for  in  niarriage  by  her  nearest  kinsman. 
The  substance  of  this  law  is  stated  by  Terence  in  the  Phormio 
(125,136): 

Lex  est  ut  orbae,  qni  sitnt  genere  prozximi 

Eis  nubant,  et  illos  dutere  eadetn  haec  lix,  jubet. 

For  a  similar  law  among  the  ancieut  Hebrews  compare  Ruth  iii. 
12,  13. 

72.  aetate  iutegrra,  "in  the  bloom  of  youth." 

73.  Sosia  begins  to  be  more  interested  ;  even  alarmed.  From 
now  on  he  drops  his  proverbs. 

75.  lana  ac  tela:  Spinning  was  part  of  the  occupation  of 
women  in  the  household,  and  naturally  a  suitable  way  for  a 
modest  girl  to  earn  her  living.  uictuni  quaeritans,  "  eking  out 
her  living." 

76,  77.  Notice  the  toucli  of  pictorial  style  in  postquam  .  .  . 
anns,  followed  by  item  alter,  "  first  came  one,  after  him  a  sec- 
ond."  Chrysis  (85)  had  several  lovers  (86-88).  ita  ut,  often 
joined  in  Terence.     Comp.  65,  80. 

79.  condicionem,  "  their  terms."  dein,  her  last  step.  quae- 
stnni,  a  business  or  occupation,  somethiug  that  yielded  more 
than  a  bare  uictus  (75). 

83-  Habet,  "he  is  striick,"  or  "smitten."  A  word  borrowed 
from  tlie  gladiatorial  games.  It  refers  to  a  mortal  wound,  letali- 
ter  vulneratus  (Donatus).  For  the  transfer  of  the  sentinient  to 
love  aftairs  comp.  Dicat  Opnntiaefrater  Megillae  quo  heatus  vulnere 
in  Horace  (Odes  I.  38.  10).  mane,  the  time  when  a  protracted 
feast  ended.  seruoli  here  are  the  younger  slaves  {com-^.  puer, 
84)  used  as  messengers  or  to  escort  their  masters  home  from  en- 
tertainments.  They  were  seut  to  meet  them  and  bring  them 
home,  hence  called  aduorsitores. 

85.  sodes,  "  will  you  ?"  a  form  compounded  from  si  aud  audea. 
A  common  word  used  to  soften  commands  for  politeness'  sake. 
audeo  here  almost  equals  volo. 

86.  Teneo,  colloquial,  "I  comprehend."     Comp.  300,  349,  498. 
88.  eho,  an  exclamation  used  to  arrest  atteution  suddenly  and 

direct  it  to  what  is  next  said.  ehodum.  is  niore  violent;  Ehodum 
ad  me  (184).     synibolam  =  o-u/x/ioAr},  the  amount  paid  by  each 
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guest  towards  the  common  expenses  of  tbis  feast,  the  belTrvov 
diTo  crvfjLJBoXwv. 

91.  eniui  uero,  "of  course."  spectatum  satis,  "well  enough 
tested." 

93.  iugeniis,  "  characters."  conflictatur,  in  simple  sense,  "  is 
thrown  togethcr."  The  idea  of  a  contest  or  struggle  is  not 
implied  here.  conflictor,  except  in  one  instance  (Phor.  505  ut 
conflictares  malo),  is  alwaj^s  found  in  the  passive  voice.  qui  in 
this  line  is  used  as  an  indetiuite  equal  to  siqv.is. 

96.  cuui .  .  .  tum,  "  not  only,  but  also."  Comp.  Phor.  187  cum 
miM  2^ctveo,  tum  Antipho  me  excrueiut  anirni. 

97.  (licere  et  laudare:  Comp.  62. 

98.  gnatum,  a  son  by  birth.  filins,  a  son  either  by  birth  or 
adoption.  Thus,  in  the  "  Adelphoe,"  Aeschinus  is  adopted  by  his 
uncle  Micio,  and  is  called^/i«/s  (Ad.  54),  and  addresses  Micio  as 
pater  (Ad.  927). 

100.  The  primitive  meaning  of  Mtro  is  "  beyond."  Here  it 
is  what  is  over  and  beyond  wliat  could  liave  been  asked,  "  more- 
over,"  "  of  his  own  accord."  Vltro  differs  from  sponte,  which  iu- 
dicates  what  is  done  Avithout  help  or  compulsion.  '■'■  Vltro''^ 
facio  non  rogatus,  '■'■  sponte''^  non  coactus  neque  adiutus. 

101.  Cum  dote  sumuia:  Two  talents  is  named  as  a  modest 
dowry  (Heaut.  838),  or  even  one  talent  (Plior.  643-646).  The 
dos  in  this  line  may  well  be  called  summa,  for  it  proves  to  be  a 
dowry  of  ten  talents  (950). 

102.  despondi:  An  Atlienian  marriage,  to  be  valid,  needed  to 
be  preceded  by  a  formal  betrothal.  Among  the  Romans  the 
consent  of  the  bride's  father  had  first  to  be  obtained.  If  the 
bride's  fatlier  was  dead,  then  application  was  to  be  made  to  her 
brother  or  guardian.  In  Terence  the  father  of  the  bridegroom 
applies  for  tlie  bride  in  belialf  of  liis  son.  The  form  of  this  be- 
trothal  was  very  simple,  oftentimes  merely  the  request  spondesnc? 
with  the  answer  spondeo  (Plaut.  Poen.  V.  3.  38).  The  betrotlial 
was  legally  binding  so  long  as  tlie  engagement  between  the 
bride  and  groom  remaiued  unbroken. 

104.  in  diebns  paucis,  quibus  etc,  "within  a  few  days  after 
this  happened,"  not  at  tlie  sanie  time  as  the  events  of  lines  99- 
102.  The  teuse  of  acta  snnt  forbids  this,  The  construction  of 
quibvs  corresponds  to  jjostquam  or  quam,  as  in  in  paucis  diebus 
quam  Cnpreas  attigit  (Suet.  Tib.  ch.  60).  An  analogous  phrase 
occurs  in  Spauish,  "en  pocos  dias  que." 
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105.  nicina  haec,  "  our  neiiybbor  here." 

106.  metui,  witb  ubhitive  indicating  the  source  of  the  fear,  is 
found  botli  in  Plautus  and  Terence.  Ibi  tuni,  a  colloquial 
Ijleonasm  (see  131),  somewhat  like  the  English  "  tiiere  tlien." 

107.  qui  amabaiit,  her  niany  lovers  (80,  86).  The  imiierfect 
is  here  used  carelessly  for  the  pkiperfect. 

108.  Cnrabat  una  fniius:  The  preparations  for  a  funeral 
among  the  Roraans  were  arranged  with  scrnpulous  care.  Cura- 
hat  seems  to  refer  to  this  curatura^  which  fuilowed  as  soon  as  the 
lamentation  after  the  death  was  ended.  Comp.  corjnts  curatum 
(erat)  ad  sepuUuram  (Amm.  Marc.  XXX.  10).  This  included  the 
washing,  auointing,  and  arraying  the  body  according  to  the 
social  rank  of  the  dcceased.  Tlie  Greek  custom  of  placing  a 
chaplet  on  the  liead  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  the  Ro- 
mans  only  in  the  case  of  distinguished  persons.  So  Cicero  seems 
to  indicate  in  coronam  virtute  partain  .  .  .  lex  impositam  juhet  (De 
Leg.  II.  24).  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  reguhxr  custom 
among  the  Romans  to  place  a  coin  with  the  corpse.  The  body 
remained  some  days,  as  many  as  seven  according  to  Servius 
( Comment.  on  the  Aen.  V.  64  ),  within  the  house  on  a  flower- 
strewn  lectus,  or  bier,  near  which  stood  a  censer.  As  a  i^ublic 
emblem  of  mourning  a  piue  or  cypress  was  planted  near  the 
house  or  placed  in  the  vestibulum. 

113.  hnniani,  "refined." 

114.  Maiisneti,  "gentle,"  "sympathetic." 

116.  etiam,  "even  yet."  So  in  503  non  satis  me  pernosti 
etiam. 

117.  The  graphic  beauty  of  the  whole  story  of  Simo,  and 
especially  of  tlie  account  of  tlie  funeral,  has  been  justly  ad- 
mired  as  a  masterpiece  of  description.  Cicero  (De  Or.  II.  80) 
reviews  this  scene,  and  mentions  as  specially  noteworthy  the 
mores  adulescentis  ipsivs  et  servilis  percontatio,  mors  Chrysidis, 
'Doltus  et  forma  et  lament(etio  sororis,  and  describes  the  style  in 
general  as  pervarie  juciindeque.  These  next  few  lines  he  espe- 
cially  commeuds  for  their  concise  delineation.  Of  Ecfertur, 
iinns,  lie  says  hoc  ipsum  "  ecfertur,  imus''''  concisum  est  ita  ut  non 
hrevitati  servitum  sit,  sed  magis  venustati.  This  is  a  fine  critical 
stroke.  Cicero  commends  Terence  for  being  concise,  not  so 
much  to  save  space  (brevitati),  but  for  using  conciseness  as  a 
means  towards  making  every  word  graphic,  and  so  conducing 
to  literary  beauty  (venustati).     From  here  (117)  onward  the  style 
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of  Simo  will  bear  the  closest  analysis  all  the  way  to  its  dimax 
in  tbe  inimitable  toucb^e«s  quam  famillariter  (136),  wliich  re- 
veals  and  explains  everytliiug  as  by  a  single  flasb.  Ecfertur, 
tbe  reguhir  name  for  tbe  carryiugforth  to  buriah  It  refcrs  Ijoth 
to  tbe  carryiug  fortb  from  tbe  liouse,  as  in  Piautus  (Most.  IV. 
4,  9),  uidi  mortuom  efferi  foras  and  in  Varro  ex  aedihus  effertur, 
aud  to  tbe  carrying  fortb  beyond  the  city,  for  the  laws  of  tbe 
Twelve  Tables  forbade  both  the  burial  and  burning  of  a  body 
witbin  tbe  city;  homincm  mortuom  in  urle  ne  sepelito,  nete  urito 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  II.  23,  58). 

If  the  deceased  had  been  a  man  of  any  distinction  bis  funeral 
procession  proceeded  first  to  tlie  Forum,  where  some  relative 
pronounced  a  eulogj,  laudatiofunebris.  Tbis  was  not  allowed 
in  the  case  of  women,  except  as  a  very  special  honor.  Accord- 
ingly  thefunus  of  Chrysis  proceeds  directly  to  tbe  pyre  outside 
the  city  walls.  It  was  tbe  custom  for  near  reUxtives  to  bear  tbe 
lectus,  tbougb  hired  bearers  were  sometimes  employed.  The 
family  and  all  wlio  appeared  as  mourners  were  dressed  in  black. 
Thus  Tacitus  (Ann.  III.  2)  speaks  of  atrata  plebes.  Black  as  tbe 
color  for  mourning  was  used  from  very  ancient  times.  In  Homer 
Thetis  mourns  covered  witb  a  dark  veil  "than  which  no  robe  is 
blacker'"  (II. XXIV.  94).  Euripidesreferstodeath  as  black-veiled, 
/ieXd/^7re7rXor  (Alc.  860).  After  tbe/«/iMS  a  crowd  often  followed, 
part  of  whicb  went  as  far  as  the  city  gates  and  part  to  the  sepul- 
crum  outside.  Naturally,  at  the  funeral  of  such  a  cbaracter  as 
Chrysis,  we  read  of  mulieres  quae  ibi  aderant,  women  of  her  own 
class  (122,123). 

119.  Simo  pauses  to  find  an  adjective  fine  enougb  for  Foriua. 
Sosia  awkwardly  supplies  the  very  commonplace  Boua.  Simo 
then  adds  et  uoltn,  and,  calling  Sosia  by  name,  uses  Adeo  mo- 
desto,  adeo  uenusto,  ut  nil  sujyra,  to  impress  on  Sosia  how  great 
indeed  was  tlie  beauty  of  this  aduhscentula. 

120.  ueuusto,  "Tair  noble."  Mme.  Dacier  calls  attention  to 
Terence's  art  in  making  Simo  speak  so  admiringly  of  the  one 
who  was  afterwards  to  be  recognized  as  bis  daughter-in-law. 

121-123.  lainentari  praeter  ceteras,  as  the  nearest  relative 
(124).  praeter  ceteras,  in  122,  is  no  meaningless  repetition.  It 
sbows  tbat  in  the  second  particular  also  {forma  honesta  ac  liherali) 
sbe  was  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  women.  liberali,  "  genteel." 
accedo  ad,  "  I  step  np  to  "  (Wagner).  pedisequas,  her  attend- 
ants,  not  tlie  attendant  crowd  of  mulieres. 
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125.  hoc  illud  est  is  the  saiiie  as  tlie  Greek  phrase  toiit   ea-T 

eK('ivo. 

126.  Hinc  illae  lacrnmae :  This  saying,  like  others  of  Ter- 
ence,  became  a  proverb.  It  is  quoted  by  Horace  (Ep.  I.  19,41) 
and  Cicero  (Pro  Cael.  25).  The  lacrumae  are  those  of  Pamphilus 
(109). 

128.  sepnlcruin,  not  necessarily  the  tomb,  but  omnis  sepul- 
turae  locus  (Ulpian,  Dig.  47,  12). 

129.  fletur  is  spoken  of  the  general  lamentation. 

130  sq.  After  the  funeral  pile  is  lighted,  tlie  sister  of  Chrysis, 
as  a  speciul  mark  of  grief,  starts  to  throw  herself  into  the  fire. 
Donatus  says  ceteri  enim  Jlent,  haec  flammae  se  ingerit.  Comp. 
also  quor  is  te  perditum  (134)  and  in  flammam  inicere  uoluit 
(140).  This  act  is  not  to  be  iuterpreted  as  a  reckless  attenipt  at 
self-destruction.  Her  grief  is  twofold,  for  her  sister  and  also  on 
account  of  Paniphilus,  her  lover,  whom  she  was  now  in  danger 
of  losing.  Only  a  few  days  before  (104)  old  Simo  had  promised 
that  Pamphilus  sliould  marry  the  daughter  of  Cliremes,  and  even 
fixed  the  day  for  the  wedding  (99-102).  Pamphilus  had  carried 
himself  in  public  so  skilfully  (hene)  as  to  give  out  the  impressiou 
that  he  was  not  really  her  lover  (dissimulatum).  Her  only  hope 
is  in  forciug  Pamphikis  to  reveal  openly  his  afi"ection,  and  so 
break  his  engagement  with  the  daughter  of  Chremes,  if  possible. 
She  proceeds  to  efiect  this  by  approachiug  the  fire  rather  reck- 
lessly  {inprudentius)  until  she  is  in  considerable  danger  (satis 
cum  ^yericlo),  but  not  so  rapidly  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  save 
her.  Pamphilus  is  startled,  and,  almost  breathless  {exanimatus), 
rushes  in  (accurrit)  to  save  lier,  probably  as  she  is  about  to  fall 
(132).  He  calls  her  familiarly  (mea)  by  name.  She  has  only 
enough  self-control  left  for  the  perfectly  inimitable  action  which 
fatally  compromises  Pamphilus  in  the  eyes  of  all  present  (136). 

134-.  is  perdilum  :  For  this  constructum  comit.laudemisquae- 
situm  (Heant.  315). 

136.  quam  familiariter,  "  oh,  how  familiarly  !"  (Colman) ; 
"  d'une  maniere  si  pleine  de  teudresse"  (Mme.  Dacier).  famili- 
ariter  modifies  reiecit. 

137.  Quid  ais?  A  common  e.xpression  in  Terence.  It  has  a 
twofold  use  ;  first,  as  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  "  what !''  as  here 
(non  interrogantis,  sed  mirantis  est,  Donatus) ;  and,  second,  raore 
formally,  as  a  request  for  another's  opinion,  "  what  do  you  say  to 
this  ?"  as  in  quid  tu  ais,  Gnatho,  .  .  .  quid  tu  autem,  Thraso  (Eun. 
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474,  475).  aio  has  a  very  full  use  in  colloquial  Latin.  It  is  em- 
ployed  as  the  plain  opposite  of  7iego ;  as  in  vel  ai  vel  nega  (Nae- 
vius),  "say  yes  or  no."  Also,  ntgat  qiiisf  nego ;  ait?  aio  (Ter. 
Eun.  252).  In  intlirect  cliscourse  aio  is  preferred  to  inquam ;  in 
direct  discourse  inquam  is  preferrecl.  The  interrogative  forms, 
ain  tu?  ain  tute?  ain  tandem?  ain  vero?  are  comnion  as  expres- 
sions  of  surprise.  ain  is  for  aisne.  So  we  fiud  scin  for  scisne,J'ugin 
for/ugisne,  audin  for  audisne,  uin  for  uisne,  uiden  for  uidesne. 

138.  ad  obiurgandum  is  a  looser  construction  than  the  clas- 
sical  g(.'nitive  ohiurgandi,  in  158. 

141-143.  honesta,  "  plausiljle.''  "Nothing  can  mark  the  flat 
siraplicity  of  Sosia's  character  stronger  than  the  insipidity  of  this 
speech"  (Colman).  damuum  aut  malum;  damnum  is  iujury  to 
property,  "  loss,"  wliile  malum  is  persoual  iujury,  "  harm." 

144.  \iQ%\x\ii\Q:=posteri-\-diei,  a  genitive  of  time,  like  die 
crastini,  die  septimi. — Wagner,  however,  considers  it  an  old  ab- 
lative,  postri  being  analogous  to  the  ablative  use  of  qui  for  quo. 

145.  Indignum  facinus,  "  that  it  was  disgraceful."  Supply 
esse. 

146.  peregriua:  Donatus,  commenting  on  peregrina  in  469, 
says  hoc  nomine  etiam  meretrices  nominahantur.  To  marry  a  civis, 
even  the  poorest,  was  deemed  laudable  aud  patriotic  in  Athens. 
To  consort  with  a  peregrina  was  censurable.  Comp.  469,  adeon 
est  demens?  ex percgrina?  To  desire  her  pro  nxore  rather  thun 
a  civis  was  nothing  less  than  ind.ignum  facinus.  Hence  Simo's 
express  deuiah  He  thinks  less  of  the  love  affair  thau  that  Pam- 
philus  sliould  be  charged  with  desiring  Glycerium  pro  uxore. 

149.  il)l,  "  there  "'  in  time,  "  thereupon."  With  gnatum  sup- 
ply  ohiurgusti. 

160.  Qui,  "  why  ?"  ablative.  cedo  is  a  form  common  in  early 
Latin.  It  is  probably  from  ce-\-dato,  "  give  it  here,"  and  has  va- 
rious  meanings.  Thus  cedo  senem,  "  biing  on  the  old  man ;  cedo 
istuc  tuum  consilium,  "  out  with  your  plan ;"  cedo  ut  bibam,  "  let 
medrink;"  quicedo?  "how,  pray?" 

151.  flneni :  The  time  when  Pamphilus  should  marry  as  his 
father  had  prescribed  (102).  Tute  ipse,  double  empliasis  of  tu, 
hx  adding  te  ("  self")  as  suffix  and  the  iutensive  ijm  also,  "you 
indeed  yourself "  Sometimes  two  suffixes  are  added,  as  tuttmet 
(Heaut.  874)  for  tu -\- te -\- met.  A  sliort  flnal  -e  in  composition 
with  -met  or  -ne  becomes  i.  So  Jiicine  for  hice-\-  ne.  praescrip- 
sti  =  praescrips{is)ti.    This  shortening  of  verb  forms  by  omission 
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of  -is(s)-  when  s  or  x  precedes  is  found  in  all  the  Latin  poets,  and 
is  for  a  euphouic  reason  (the  avoidance  of  excessive  sibihition). 
It  occurs  in  three  places:  (1)  in  tlie  perf.  iud.  act.  2d  person, 
as  scripsti,  promisti,  dixti,  duxti,  intellexti,  scripstis ;  (2)  in  the 
perf.  infiu.  act.,  as  jusse,  traxe,  processe;  (3)  in  the  plup.  subj. 
act.,  as  vixet,  recesset.     dixti  aud  dixet  are  fouud  eveu  in  Cicero. 

154.  locnS;  "room."  So  nihil  est  preci  loci  relictum  (601). 
With  this  comp.  "no  place  of  repentance"  (Heb.  XII.  17). 

156.  Ea  =  Hc»ZZe  ducere.  auimadnorteuda  iiiiuriast :  An  of- 
feuce  that  is  legally  punishable.  iiiiuria,  iu  Romau  law,  stauds 
for  all  ofFeuces  aoaiust  tlie  weltare  or  rights  of  another. 

157.  operaiii  «lo  is  used  as  a  singie  word.  Comp.  the  use  of 
animura  adccrto. 

159.  sceleratns,  "  the  rascal."  scelus  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  seuse,  but  is  niore  contemptuous. 

160.  consiiinat,  "  use  up,"  "exhaust." 

161.  Qiiem  :  Care  should  be  taken  to  translaterelatives  stand- 
ing  at  the  head  of  priucipal  clauses,  so  as  to  briug  out  their  de- 
monstrative  force:  "1  believe  that  he,etc."  manibns  pedibusque, 
"might  and  main."  Comp.  the  Greek  xepcTLv  re  iroaiv  re  (Homer, 
II,  XX.  3G0).     Tlie  construction  also  occurs  iu  676. 

162.  mag'is  id  adeo:  Tlie  force  of/rtc^y7'MWiterminatesfirston 
its  object  aud  then  ou  id  beyond;  adeo  modifies  this  secoud  em- 
ploymeut  offacturum,  and  is  fully  defined  by  the  two  subjunc- 
tive  clauses  which  follow. 

164.  Mala  mens,  niitlus  animns,  proverbial.  Comp.  toXiai 
yp-vxal,  SoXtat  cj)pives  (Aristoph.  Peace,  1008). 

167.  exorandus,  "prevail  upon."  oro  meaus  to  entreat,  exoro 
to  entreat  successfuUy.     confore  occurs  ouly  in  fut.  infin. 

168.  adsimules,  "  keep  up  the  i^retence,"  diffiers  a  little  from 
simules.  Notice  tlie  distiuctiou  between  simulare,  to  pretend  that 
something  exists  when  it  does  not,  and  dissimulare,  to  preteud 
that  something  does  not  exist  which  actually  does  exist.  Comp. 
dissimulatum  (132). 

160,  170:  As  Sosia  never  appears  after  this  scene,  Simo's  in- 
structious  are  somewhat  unsuitable.  Perterrefacias  Dauom : 
Frighteniug  Davus  was  not  an  easy  task,  as  Simo  fouud  later 
(19G-205). 

171.  wunciAVCi—nunc-^iain.  Compounded  lilvee^wm.  Simo's 
plan,  detailed  iu  155-170,  is  one  of  the  priucipal  niotives  of  the 
play.     His  device  is  the  falsae  nuptiae,  by  meaus  of  which  lie 
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hopes  to  overcome  his  shrewd  slave  Davus  and  his  vpayward  son 
PamphiUis,  two  of  tlie  threc  obstacles  in  his  way.  Chremes  is  the 
on!y  reinuining  cHfliculty.  Simo  hopes  to  overcome  bis  reluc- 
tance  by  renewed  entreaty. 

This  scene  is  one  of  the  few  wherein  we  are  aflForded  a  glimpse 
at  some  of  Terence's  original  composition,  as  distinguished  from 
his  imitation.  Although  the  nfpivdia  is  the  source  of  the  scene,  yet 
the  character  of  Sosia  is  evidently  of  Terence's  own  creation  (see 
introductory  notes  to  tlns  scene).  The  ijoet  has  not  simply  struck 
out  tlie  uxor  of  the  HepLvdia,  and  then  repeated  her  language  in 
the  mouth  of  Sosia.  Sosia's  language  is  totally  unsuitable  for  an 
vxor  or  raatrona  in  Terence,  who  always  gives  such  a  character 
dignity,  delicate  sympathy  and  tact,  none  of  which  appear  in 
Sosia.  {;Comp.  Heaut.,  Act  V.,  Phorm.,  Act  V.,  Hec,  Act  IV., 
Sc.  1,  Ad.,  Act  ni.)  Sosia  is  indeed  a  minor  character,  but  his 
"  flut  simjjlicity  "  in  the  sercilis  percontatio,  whicli  Cicero  sijecified 
as  a  feature  to  be  admired,  is  a  study  from  that  slave-life  with 
which  Terence  was  iamiliar  from  his  own  experience. 

Sosia's  final  disappearance  from  the  play  immediately  after  he 
has  been  expressly  instructed  by  Simo  to  take  further  part  (169, 
170)  is,  of  course,  a  defect  in  the  plot.  But  only  in  the  plot,  for 
the  introduction  of  Sosia  adds  incident  and  variety  to  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  long  monologue. 

Some  editors,  among  them  Fleckeisen  and  Wagner,  make  the 
first  act  end  with  the  end  of  this  first  scene.  No  doubt  the  ezpo- 
sitio  strictly  ends  at  this  point,  and  the  jjlot  really  begins  to  work 
in  the  next  scene.  But  Umpfenbach  and  most  others,  following 
Bentley,  end  the  act  at  300.  The  break  at  171  is  more  abrupt, 
indeed,  than  in  most  scenes,  but  not  so  great  as  the  break  need- 
ful  for  dividing  one  act  from  another.  It  is  easily  explained 
when  we  rcmember  that  Terence  was  practicing  contaminatio 
here,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  no  marks  of  his  joinery 
show  in  such  work,  especially  in  his  first  play.  It  is  also  unde- 
sirable  to  make  a  whole  act  out  of  one  scene,  as  scenes  are  prop- 
erly  subdivisions  of  acts. 

Sc.  2. 

172-174:  As  Sosia  withdraws  into  the  house  Simo  pauses  a 
moment  to  reflect  on  the  situation.  Tlie  apprehension  which  he 
had  expressed  before  (155-158)  as  to  his  son's  probable  unwil- 
lingness  to  marry  finds  even  stronger  expression  {non  dubiumst), 
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for  he  now  recalls  a  fact  which  he  had  not  thought  to  mention 
to  Sosia,  the  fact  that  Davus,  the  accomplice  of  Pamphilus, 
showed  an  ill-concealed  anxiety  (timere)  but  a  little  while 
before  (modo),  •when  the  news  reached  him  that  Chremes  had 
offered  his  daughter  in  marriage.  niodo,  used  frequeuthnn  com- 
ic  poets  as  a  close  specification  of  time  j^resent,  past,  or  future. 
Its  use  iu  present  time  is  pre-classical,  as  iu  modo  dolores,  mea  tu, 
occipiunt  (Ad.  281)).  The  time  oi  modo  here  is  the  time  of  timere 
sensi,  whicli  ideutifies  it  with  ubi  nuptiasfuturas  esse  audivit.  It 
does  not  mean  that  Simo  hud  stepped  into  the  house  and  given 
orders  for  tlie  pretended  marriage  in  tlie  presence  of  Davus,  as 
Wagner  interprets,  in  coufurmity  with  the  supposed  necessity 
of  an  act-division  at  171.  This  is  incousisteut  with  Davus's 
statement  in  177, 178. 

175 :  Enter  sceleratus  Dauus  (159),  the  slave  of  Simo,  from  the 
sarae  house  that  Sosia  had  entered  an  instant  befbre.  Simo 
steps  aside  far  enough  to  be  unobserved,  and  overhears  what 
Davus  says  as  he  advances  upon  the  stage.  Mirabar,  lioc  si  sic 
abiret : 

"I  thougbt  'twere  wonderful 
If  this  affair  weut  off  so  easily"  (Colman). 

semper,  appears  to  modify  lenitas,  not  verebar.  A  Grcek  con- 
struction  like  rSiv  aei  Xoyav  (Soph.  Philoct.  131).  So  Livy  has 
pcu:is  semper  auctor  and  semper  hostes.  seniper  lenitas,  '•  the  con- 
tinued  miklness." 

1 76,  qnorsum  =  quo  +  uorsum  =  quo  -f-  uersum.  Adverbs  in 
-orsum  (-orsus)  indicate  direction  in  space,  and,  secondly,  in  ar- 
gument:  quorsum  istuc?  (Ad.  100)  "wliat  do  you  mean?"  The 
ending  -orsum  is  equal  to  our  enclitic  -ward.  So  quarsum  "  whith- 
erward  ?"  or  simply  "  where  ?"  prorsus,  "  from  now  onward,"  "  ut- 
terly ;"  deorsum,  "  downward ;"  seorsum  (se  =  sine)  "  apart." 

177,  17S.  postqnam  audierat  with  numquam  exphiins  semper 
lenitas  (176).  Siuio's  eutire  couduct  is  referred  to  iu  178.  quoi- 
qnani  nostrum  :  Davus  and  Pamphilus  aud  any  one  else  of  Simo's 
houseliold.  uerbum  fecit,  similar  to  uerla  dedit.  Comp.  uerbum 
simihi  unumfaxis  (753).  Facio  is  here  used  of  makiug  trouble 
with  words.  Donatus  saj-s  of  this  place,  non  dixit  litigium  aut 
rixam  sed  verbum. 

178,  179.  Notice  the  al)rupt  change  of  metre.  Hitherto 
everytliiug  has  been  in  iambic  metre,  the  standard  rhytiim  of 
Terence.     In  the  prologue  and  first  scene  we  meet  nothing  but 
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the  iambic  senarius.  The  second  scene  opens  vrith.  a  sh"ght 
variution,  the  iambic  octonarius  (except  176,  wliich  is  siniply 
half  an  octonarius),  -whicli  continues  until  178,  179,  when  the 
cliange  is  made  abruptlj-  to  trocliaic  metre,  the  reverse  of  iauibic. 
With  180  tlie  iambic  nictres  are  resumed,  and  they  run  on  unin- 
terruptedly  to  the  eud  of  tlie  scene.  This  sudden  metrical  break 
marks  an  emotional  change  in  the  actors.  The  mixed  surprise 
and  glee  of  Davus  comes  out  clearly  in  178,  and  in  emphatic 
form.  Eacb  of  the  first  five  equal-syllabled  words,  nUmqudm 
quolquam  ndstrum  uerbum  fecit,  is,  according  to  its  natural 
quantity,  a  separate  trochee,  free  from  any  elisiou  or  any  form 
of  mutihition  iu  scanning.  They  are  to  be  taken  with  some 
gesture  of  assertion,  and  may  be  rendered  by  "  And  not  a  "word 
he  said  to  one  of  us!"  This  isfollowed  in  179  by  the  iudignant 
rejoinder  of  Simo  in  the  same  metre,  a  rejoinder  unheard  by 
Davus,  who  resumes  his  soliloquy  in  180  in  his  former  metre, 
the  iambic  octonarius.  faciet,  empliatic,  and  refers  particulurly 
to  ueriumfecit  (178).  id  is  anticipatory  to  tlie  chiuse  containing 
ducL  id  and  hoc  are  occasionally  used  in  this  way  before  or 
after  infinitive  clauses,  clauses  introduced  by  such  particles  as 
ne,  quia,  quin,  or  before  direct  quotations.  Comp.  credon  tihi  hoc 
nunc, pejierisse  hanc?  (497),  hoc  timet,  ne  deseras  se  (269),  id  mi 
uisust  dicere  '•  ahi  ciio  ac  svspende  te  "  (255). 

181.  oscitantis  opprimi,  "  caught  napping." 

182.  spatlaiu  cogitandi.  Comp.  locus  obiurgandi  (154);  also 
note  on  138. 

183.  Astute,  a  word  rarely  found  outside  the  pre-classical 
writers.  At  tiiis  sneer  Simo  is  at  once  all  attention,  and  ex- 
claims  aloud  carnvfex  quae  loquitur?  "the  villain !  what  is  he 
saying?"  Notice  the  empliatic  place  oi  carnnfex  before  the  in- 
terrogative  quae,  whicli  should  lead  the  sentence.  Camnfex  is 
origiually  the  executioner,  an  officer  of  ignomiuious  repute. 
Hence,  in  the  comic  poets,  a  common  term  of  abuse  from  mas- 
ters  to  slaves.  Eras  est:  Davus  turns,  and  for  the  first  time 
catches  sight  of  lus  enraged  master.  proniderani,  in  its  earliest 
sense,  "  to  see  before."  Commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  "fore- 
see,"  "provide"  (Heaut.  116),  plus  scire  et  providere.  praecideo 
is  not  found  in  early  Latin,  nor  in  Cicero  or  Caesar. 

184-.  Simo  calls  Davus  hy  name,  and  Davus,  with  half-inso- 
lent  reluctance,  attempts  to  answer  with  hem,  quid  est?  This 
provolies  tlie  sharp  summons  ehodum  (see  88)  ad  me,     Davua 
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approaches,  muttering  quid  hic  uoltf  -which  Simo  overhears,  and 
then  demands  quid  ais?  Davus,  still  feigning  ignorance,  inquires 
qua  de  ref  "about  what  (do  you  suppose  rm  talking)  ?"'  Ob- 
serve  how  much  dramatic  action  this  one  line  contains. 

185.  Simo  calls  it  rumor,  as  though  he  had  no  direct  infor- 
mation.  Davus  is  more  tlian  his  matcli  in  the  answer,  addiug 
the  ironical  scilicet,  "  oh  1  of  course." 

186.  Simo,  outwitted,  threatens.  Hocine  agis?  is  a  common 
formula,  "  will  you  atteud  to  this  ?''  Ego  uero  istue,  quite  collo- 
quial, 'Tm  riglit  there."  Comp.  ^w«^  istuc  veniarn  (Heaut.  274) 
and  istuc  ibam  (Ad.  821),  "I  was  coming  to  that."  istuc  is  also 
used  as  an  indeclinable  neuter  substantive  in  Tereuce.  Thus, 
istuc  aetatis  (Heaut.  110),  "at  your  age,''  like  id  aetatis  in  Cicero 
(Pro  Clu.  141). 

188.  tempus,  time  of  life,  youth.  Used  interchangeably  with 
aetatis  tempus  (Hec.  594)  and  aetas  (And.  443).  siui,  from  sino. 
siui  has  a  later  form  sii ;  an  example  of  it  occurs  in  7ion  siit 
egestas  facere  nos  (Ad.  104). 

189.  hic  dles,  his  marriage  day  (see  102).  aliaui  .  .  .  alios: 
Notice  the  change  of  verse-accent  in  repeated  words.  This  is 
regular  in  Terence. 

190.  Dehiuc^^s^/fte,  a  monosyllable.  in  uiam,  "to  the  right 
way,"  a  proverbial  saying  according  to  Donatus. 

191.  sit  depends  on  quaeris  understood.  Questions  repeated 
in  the  answer  go  into  the  subjunctive,  in  the  usage  of  the  comic 
poets.  So  MI.  quidfecitf  DE.  quid  illefeceritf  (Ad.  84).  qui 
amaiit  =«matom.     See  80,  86, 107. 

192.  Davus  assents  to  Simo,  but  as  if  quite  ignorant.  Simo 
vcntures  to  be  somewhat  more  explicit  in  tlie  hint  rnagistrum 
.  .  .  inprobum.  Davus  takes  refuge  in  an  assertion  of  liis  igno- 
rance.  Simo  affects  sarcastic  surprise  {nonf  hem).  But  Davus's 
surprise  is  greater :  Dauos  sum,  non  Oedipus,  "  whom  do  you  take 
mefor?  Your  riddles  are  too  hard."  niagistrum  =  TraiSaywyds, 
the  teacher  of  youth  ;  not  d&minus  or  erus. 

193.  aegrotum,  "  love-sick."     See  309. 

194.  On  Oedipus  comp.  Plautus  (Poen.  448, 444) : 

Kam  ixd  qnideni  hercle  ordlionist  Oedipo 

Opus  conjectore,  qni  Sphingi  inierpres  fuit. 

Davus's  uncomplimentary  insinuation  that  Simo  is  playing  the 

Spliinx  should  not  be  overlooked.     Oedipus  had  to  guess  the 

riddles  of  the  Spliinx  or  be  devoured  bv  the  monster  iu  case  of 
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failure.  So  Davus  delicately  declines  to  attempt  the  role  of 
Ocdipus.     "  Une  plaisanterie  cacheey     Mrae.  Dacier. 

195.  Xempe  ergo,  intensive,  "  are  you  sure,  tlien?"  Simo, 
again  outwitted,  is  tast  losing  his  teniper.  Davus,  in  sane  qui- 
dem^  is  politely  imperturbable. 

196-200.  Out  comes  Simo's  threat  at  once.  The  metre  shrinks 
in  19G-198  to  tlie  iauibic  senarius.  Simo  suppresses  liimself  in 
these  three  lines,  as  he  specifies  the  conditions,  and  then  expands 
liis  threat  impressivcly  in  the  heavier  octonarii  of  199,200. 
usqne  ad  neeem  (—mortem)  goes  with  dedam,  not  with  caemm. 
The  sense  is  that  Davus  will  stay  in  the  jmtrinum  all  his  life. 
Yerberibus  caesum  refers  to  the  beatings  Davus  will  receive  as 
he  is  driven  round  and  round  in  the  place  of  the  horse  or  as§, 
which  usually  served  for  grinding  at  the  mill.  pistrinum,  "the 
grist-mill,"  from  piso  or  pinso,  "  to  bruise  "  or  "  crush,"  as  Varro 
asserts,  eofarpisnnt:  a  quo,tibifit,dicitur  '■'■  pistrinum .""  To  send 
a  wortliless  slave  to  tlie  pistrinum  is  a  standard  threat  in  Latin 
comedy,  and  no  doubt  tlie  punishment  was  not  an  uncommon 
one.      The  remarkable  illustration  here  given  is  taken  from  a 
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scratching  drawn  on  a  wall  on  the  Pahitine  Hill  in  Rome  by 
some  witty  slave,  wlio  Ijad  evidently  suflFered  in  the  pistrinum, 
and  here  apostrophizes  the  patieut  ass,  which  he  has  scrawled 
as  working  at  tlie  mill :  labo7'a  aselle  quomodo  ego  lahoravi  et 
proderittiU!  lege  et  omine,  "stipuhation  and  promise."  The 
promise  is  indeed  foreljoding  enough  to  be  calied  omine. 

201.  Sirao's  threat  is  capped  by  this  liighly  explicit  pleonastic 
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line.     Nothing  is  any  longer  concealed  by  omission,  and  even 
more  tlian  is  necessary  for  completeuess  is  added. 

202.  Davus  at  hist  admits  that  he  is  sharp  enough  (calUde, 
an  ironical  echo  of  qucnn  sis  callidus,  198)  to  understand  this, 
even  if  he  is  no  Oedipus.  Simb  has  spoken,  oh !  so  clearly  {ita 
aperte).  Anotlier  hit,  directed  at  the  veiled  threat  aperte  nis 
quae  restant  me  loqui?  (195).  Davus  forgets  nothing.  circnia 
itione :  Comp.  5. 

203.  me  deludier :  This  is  the  one  thing  in  regard  to  which 
the  senex  in  every  comedy  was  the  most  sensitive.  His  son  might 
be  a  rake,  a  spendthrift,  or  a  worthless  deceiver;  but  this  was 
less  thiin  the  humiliation  of  being  fooled  by  a  slave.  So  old 
Theuropides  in  Phiutus  (Most.  1146)  says  iam  niinoris  omnia  alia 
faciopruequam  quihus  modis  me  ludificatus  est.  This  outwitting 
of  senes  by  tlieir  shives  was  oue  of  the  standard  devices  of  Latin 
comedy.  Such  devices  were  known  as  frustrationes  in  comoediis 
(Plaut.  Most.  1152).  The  pass.  infin.  in  -ier  is  frequent  in  early 
poetry  and  occasionally  in  the  later  poets.  It  is  regularly  used 
by  the  comic  poets  as  a  couvenient  verse-ending.  This  is  always 
its  use  in  Terence,  except  in  one  iustance  (Ad.  535),  wliere  the 
text  is  not  improbably  corrupt.  (See  Spengel*s  ed.  of  the  "An- 
dria,''  note  to  203  and  p.  151). 

204.  Bona  nerba,  a  phrase  of  sacriiicial  origin.  So  dicamus 
hona  verha,  renit  natalis,  ad  aras  (Tib.  II.  2,  1).  ev(f)rjiJLfi,  in  Greek 
usage,  is  of  similar  origin.  Spokeu  here,  as  Donatus  observes, 
in  flpcoveia:  quasi  dicat,  "■  meliora  loquere,  rogo  te^  "  Say  noth- 
ing  unpropitious,"  "  say  something  better,"  "  gently,  please." 
niliil  nie  fallis  resembles  ovbiv  fxe  Xavddvois  civ,  a  fragment  from 
Menander's  'Avdpla. 

205.  lioc  anticipates  tili  ^ionpraedictmn.  neqne  tu  hand:  duae 
negativae  unam  consentivam  faeiunt  (Donatus).  Witli  the  warn- 
ing  caue,  Simo  euters  his  liouse  as  he  had  intended  to  do  before 
lie  caught  sight  of  Davus  (171). 

Sc.  3. 

206.  segnitiae  neque  socordiae :  Notice  the  alliteration. 
These  are  probably  genitives  following  the  analogy  of  ohiur- 
gandi  locus  (154).  Possibly,  however,  datives.  See  ^^rece  locus 
relictum  (601).  Consult  on  this  Roby's  Lat.  Grammar,  §  1157 
(opening  note).     segnitia  and  socordia  together  indicate  want  of 
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physical  ancl  mental  activity,  "  no  tirae  to  be  either  slow  oi 
dull."  So  Plautus  (Asin.  254)  socordiam  omnem  reicis,  segniliem 
amoues. 

207.  Qnantum  intellexi:  Comp.  qnnntum  audio  (423). 

20S.  ^uae,  demonstrative  in  force  and  position  (161).  astn, 
adv.  abl.  of  astus,  "  e.xercise,"  hence  "  dexterity  "  and  then  "  cun- 
ning."     ernni,  his  young  master. 

210.  ei(n)s  and  hni(u)s  monosyUabic  here.  The  u  shrinks 
aUnost  to  notliing.  Notice  the  pronouns.  illuni,  the  absent, 
distant  Pamphilus.  eins  repeats  iUutn,  and  is  contrasted  with 
huius,  whose  forcc  is  both  personal  and  demonstrative. 

211.  uerba  dare,  meant  to  give  mere  words,  deceitful  lij). 
service;  hence,  "to  cheat."  See  203.  prininni,  "for  the  iirst 
time ;"  not  jjrimo,  "  at  first,"  as  in  neque  illi  credebam  primo  (Hec. 
713).  de  amore  hoc:  The  neuter  joined  to  ablative  with  de^in- 
stead  of  huiic  amorem  in  simple  agreement. 

212.  nequam  formed  like  nequis.  ne  used  here  as  a  proclitic. 
Later  written  ne  quam. 

213.  Tlie  awkwardness  of  such  a  disjunction  as  perii  ant. . . 
dabit  is  apparent.  Some  editors  expunge  i^^rii  and  insert  quam 
after  aut  to  relieve  this,  thus  reading  si  senserit  aut  si  quam  luhi- 
tumfuerit  causam  cepcrit.  This  does  remove  the  apparent  diffi- 
culty,  but  by  bodily  removing  a  part  of  the  text.  The  key  to 
the  difficulty  is  Bentley's  remark  '■'■perii "  quasi  interjectionis  mm 
hic  habet.  The  meaning  is,  "If  he  finds  it  out,"  (then  in  alarm) 
"I'm  lost  indeed !"  (a  pause)  "  or  (even  supposing  he  does  not 
find  it  out)  should  he  take  up  any  excuse  that  suits  his  whim, 
right  or  wrong,  he  will  send  me  to  the  grist-mill  anyhow." 

214.  praecipitem  =:j9me-|-capM^,  "head  first,"  "headlong," 
"  instantly." 

216.  Davus  now  gives  a  hint  of  a  coming  complication  in  the 
plot.  Terence  sometiraes  suggests  in  advance  his  new  charac- 
ters  and  situations  (see  159).  Comp.  also  Crito's  appearance 
(79G-819),  which  foreshadovvs  the  issue  of  the  fifth  act.  Si  .  .  . 
sine  (nover  siue  .  .  .  siue  in  the  coraic  poets),  used  when  it  is 
indifi"erent  whicli  of  the  indicated  alteruatives  is  adopted.  aut 
.  .  .  aut  would  compel  an  exclusive  choice. 

218.  amentinm,  hand  amantinm,  "lunatics,  not  lovers." 
Comp.  206  and  consilia  consequi  consimilia  (Heaut.  209).  Allitera- 
tion  and  assonance  are  moderately  employed  by  Terence;  abun- 
dantly  so  by  Plautus. 
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219.  tollere  refers  to  a  custom  among  both  Greeks  and 
Romans.  After  tlie  birth  of  a  child,  the  father  made  a  declara- 
tion  as  to  whether  he  would  bring  up  tlie  child  as  his  own.  If 
he  proposed  to  do  so  he  lifted  the  child  from  where  it  was  lying. 
Tliis  was  called  Uheros  tollere^  or  riKva  avaipfia-dai..  If  he  refused 
to  do  so,  the  cliild  was  to  be  exposed  to  death. 

220.  iuWr  se,  accented  like  one  word.  se  is  here  enclitic. 
See  240. 

221.  Cinem  Atticam  esse  Iianc:  If  this  were  so,  then  Pam- 
philus  was  legally  bouud  to  marry  her.  Corap.  ciuem  Aiticam 
esse  hnnc.  CH.  hem.  DA.  '■'■coactus  legihus  eam  uxorem  ducet" 
(780).  fuit  olim  qnidiim  seuex,  a  natural  way  of  beginning  a 
story,  especially  a  mythical  one.  Comp./wii  oli^n,  quasi  ego  sum,, 
senex  (Plaut.  Stich.  539). 

223.  ibi  tnm:  See  106,131. 

224.  fabnlae,  "stuff!"  "nonsense!" 

22*.  Probably  a  spurious  line,  which  has  crept  into  the  text. 
The  metre  is  not  paralleled  elsewhere;  it  roughly  breaks  the  con- 
tinuous  iiimbic  trimeter;  it  is  too  long  a  vcrse  for  the  place,  and 
a  very  flat  platitude,  whicli  could  naturally  arise  as  a  marginal 
comment  onfahulae. 

226.  ab  ea,  from  Glycerium's  house,  which  is  near  Simo's. 
ad  foruni,  a  common  loitcring-place  for  young  men ;  hence  a 
good  place  to  meet  Pamphilus.  Comp,  accessi  ad  adulescentis 
inforo  (Plaut.  Capt.  475). 

Sc.  4. 

228-233.  Another  marked  metrical  change  (see  178,  179). 
Mysis  stands  an  instant  at  the  open  door  and  calls  back  with 
some  sharpness  to  Arcliylis,  her  fellow-servant,  who  had  kept 
calling  for  her  {iam  dudum)  to  go  in  haste  and  fetch  Lesbia,  the 
ohstetrix.  Mysis  is  always  light-headed  and  quick-tempered. 
Her  excited  talk  in  trocluiic  septenarii  runs  on  until  she  cliance.s 
to  see  Pamphihis  approachiug,  wlien  the  metre  returus  to  iambic 
octonarii  (234,  235). 

229.  illa  is  Lesbia,  a  fiue  ohstetrix  for  jMysis  to  be  sent  after! 
Lesbia's  drinking  {temulenta)  makes  her  temeraria,  "hot-headed" 
(Colman),  and  consequeutly  non  satis  digna  (230)  for  so  critical  a 
matter  {primo  partu). 

231.  Mysis,  still  rufiled,  has  now  finished  her  scolding  of  the 
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invisible  Archylis,  and  starts  across  the  stage  talking  to  herself. 
anicalae,  diminutive  of  coutempt.  Dimiuutivesbotli  ofendear- 
ment  and  contempt  are  hixuriantly  abundant  in  Plautus,  and 
occur  frequently  in  the  poets  of  the  Republic.  The  Augustan 
poets,  however,  rarely  used  them.  Terence  employs  them,  but 
■with  careful  literary  selfrestraint. 

232.  Ellipsis  before  Quia.  Lesbiam  adduci  iubet  is  to  be  un- 
derstood  in  order  to  lill  it  (228). 

233.  Huic,  Glycerium.     in  aliis,  supply  mulieribus. 

234.  Paniphilnm  exaniniatnni,  so  iu  131.  Sudden  excite- 
ment  is  very  ajit  to  render  Pamphilus  exanimatua.  Davus  has 
this  in  mind  (341,  342). 

235.  tristitiae  raodifies  numquid. 

Sc.  5. 

236.  The  exnnimatus  Pamphilus  now  reaches  the  front  of  the 
stage,  which  he  has  entered  (234),  not  from  his  father's  house, 
Ijut  from  the  side  street  which  led  to  the  forum,  where  his  father 
had  just  met  him,  and  whither  Davus  had  gone  in  search  of  him, 
hoping  to  anticipate  Simo  (226,  227).  His  father,  however,  raet 
him  first,  and  ordered  him  to  prepare  to  marry  at  once.  His 
distress  at  tliis  comraand  is  increascd  by  his  kuowledge  of  the 
condition  of  Glycerium  {misericordia  A?/ms,  261.  Comp.  216  and 
219).  His  excitement  as  his  feelings  play  back  and  forth  is  well 
mirrored  in  the  rapidly  alternating  iambic  and  trochaic  metres. 
Each  new  eraotional  surprise  throws  hini  into  trochaics  (quid? 
Chremes,  241,  242;  adeon  hominem  esse  inuemtstum,  245-250 ;  ob- 
stipui,  256-260),  while  what  directly  belongs  to  his  interview 
with  his  father  remains  in  varied  iarabics.  As  his  excitement 
begins  to  subside  the  metre  passes  from  the  trochaic  (in  260), 
through  iambic  octonarii  (261-269),  to  the  quieter  iambic  senarii 
(270-298). 

237.  decrerat:  The  pluperfect  here  is  very  suitable.  Siino 
had  long  ago  decided  on  this  marriagc;  so  Paraphilus  thinks. 
dare,  for  daturum  (esse).  The  present  for  future  in  tliis  construc- 
tion  is  occasional  in  Terence.     So  si  tu  negaris  ducere  (370). 

239.  Praescisse  me  ante:  A  vigorous  pleonasm.  commnni- 
catum  oportnit,  esse  omitted.  The  verb  is  liere  used  imperson- 
ally.     So  mansum  oportuit  (Heaut.  200). 

240.  Mysis  is  unobserved  by  Pamphilus  until  267.     me  be- 
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haves  here  as  an  enclitic.  Hence  tlie  word-accent  becomes  mise- 
rdm  me.  Similar  is  the  use  of  do  and  dat  in  ojyerdm  dnf.  (243), 
uirum  do  (295),  mrxnum  dat  (297). 

245.  esse,  infinitive  in  passionute  exclamation.  inuenustuin, 
"unblest  by  Venus"  (Parrj-),  dva(f)p68iTos.  Muretus,  comment- 
ing  on  this  passage,  says  ^  inrenitsti''  dicebantur  quibits  Venus  in 
amorihus  non  faveret. 

247.  ndfinitateui,  relationship  by  marriage,  "allinnce." 

248.  tninsacta  ouiuia,  without  any  rcgard  for  Pamphihis. 

249.  250.  Uepudiatus :  Sce  148, 149.  repetor :  qHani  obreni  ? 
As  Pamphikis  does  not  know  about  the  nuptiaefaUae,  he  is  nat- 
urally  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  good  reason  for  the  supposed  second 
request  of  Chremes.  So  he  fears  that  Chremes's  daughtcr  is  ali- 
quid  munstri,  "  some  fright  or  other,"  whom  they  are  trying  to 
shove  oif  (oltrudi)  on  any  one  wlio  can  be  niade  to  take  her. 

253.  praeteriens,  "as  he  was  passiug."  Tliis  gives  point  to 
tam  necligenter .  Simo  did  not  eveu  stop  to  tell  his  son,  but  spoke 
as  he  raet  him  lounging  in  the  forum. 

255.  Abi  .  .  .  abi,  accent  varied  in  repeated  words.  id,  an- 
ticipatory. 

256.  eensen,  see  end  of  note  on  137. 

257.  causain,  "excuse."  Unlike  uera  causa,  "a  real  reason" 
(158).  Notice  the  recurring  similar  endings,  as  Pamphilus  runs 
down  the  list  of  worthless  excuses,  all  alike  in  sound  and  alike 
useless.  Ullain  causain,  echoed  vainly  in  ineptam  saltemfalsam 
iniquam.     Hence,  naturally,  ohmutui. 

258.  After  Quod  reverse  tlie  tliree  cLauses  for  transLition. 

259.  k\u{Vi\A=.aJiud-{-quid.,  "anytliing  else"  than  this,  no 
matter  what.     exe(iuar  =  <'a^.vf^ ?/«?■. 

260.  inpediuut,  "  l)eset  me ;"  literally,  "  entangle  the  feet," 
spoken  of  a  trap  or  snare.  So  expedio  is  the  opposite.  diuorsae  : 
Comp.  (Plaut.  Merc.  470)  diuorsus  distrahor. 

261.  huius,  Glycerium.  nuptiaruin,  the  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Chremes,  the  only  nuptiae  then  in  sight  for  hira. 
Notice  the  chiasm  in  tliis  line. 

262.  patris,  obj.  gen.,  like  huius  and  nuptiarumm  261. 

263.  Quae . . .  quonique,  tmesis.  e\ne  =  ei  (the  pronoun)  -|-ne; 
emphatic.     ei  (l)efore  niihi)  =  hei. 

264.  ''incertuin"  hoc  quorsuin  accidat:  The  order  of  words 
suggests  our  idiom,  an  example  of  which  is  Milton's  "  I  kuow 
thee  who  thou  art." 
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265.  peropus,  per  intensive.  ipsa,  Glycerium.  adaorsnm 
hnnc :  See  43. 

266.  moniento  =  mdinmento,  "  impnlse." 

267.  hic,  adverb.  Quid  agit?  delicately  said,  with  illa  omit- 
ted.     Mysis  has  no  trouble  in  knowing  wlio  is  raeant. 

268.  dolore,  not  "  gricf,"  but  the  pains  of  cliildbirth  (so  dol&res, 
Ad.  289).     Her  "grief"  is  s])t'cified  after  atqiie. 

269.  olim  refers  to  hic  nupdis  dictust  dies  in  102.  Glycerium 
knows  notliing  of  Sirao's  new  plan,  thefalsae  nvptiae. 

270.  se  refers  to  subject  of  timet,  the  priucipal  verb  on  which 
deseras  clepends  (Roby,  2267).  conari,  even  to  try  it,  much  less 
facere. 

'i.lX  sq.  One  of  the  few  fiue  traits  in  the  character  of  Pam- 
philus.  An  adulescens  in  Tereuce  is  ordinarily  far  from  beiug 
romantic  or  unselfish. 

273.  egregie  indeed,  for  such  a  connection. 

274.  Bene  et  pudice:  Glyceriura  is  not  a  common  meretrix, 
but  one  regarded  pro  uxore.  Such  a  character  in  another  play  is 
Antipliila,  who  is  hene  et  pudice  educta  et  artis  ignara  meretriciae 
(Heaut.  226). 

275.  iugeninm  inmntarier:  Pamphilus  fears  Glycerium  may 
be  forced  to  assurae  the  baser  role  of  a  meretrix. 

276.  faciam  repeats  sinam  (274). 

278,  279.  Notice  the  descending  series  of  adjectives  in  278, 
with  the  worst  last.  Then  comes  the  ascending  series  of  nouns 
in  279  (consuetudo,  their  habitual  intercourse,  unexpectedly 
leading  to  amor,  genuine  aflfection,  on  the  part  of  both,  and 
higher  still  to  pudor,  so  that  she  was  now  regarded  pro  uxore). 
These  adjectives  and  nouns  may  be  regarded  as  chiastically 
paired  in  opposed  meaning: 

ingratum     aut  inhumanum  aut  ferum 


n«ju«  consuetudo    ««?««       amor       ntque  pudor 

282.  Mysis,  Mysis :  The  second  is  stronger  both  because  it  is 
a  repetition  and  also  by  reason  of  the  verse-accent.  Donatus 
well  says  prijnum  rocdndi,  alterum  increpandi  est. 

285.  Notice  the  graphic  lirevity. 

286.  formam  atque  aetatem,  like  her  sister,  Chrysis  (73), 
aeias  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  inexperience  here. 
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287.  illi,  Glycerium. 

288.  ad  pudicitiam  answers  to  forma,  ad  rem  tatandam  to 
aetas. 

289.  Qaod,  "  wherefore."     ego  per  hauc  te  dextram  oro,  a 

formula  of  adjuration,  based  on  the  sirapler /»er  te  deos  oro.  The 
iuterlocked  arrangement  of  the  two  gramraatical  pairs  is  raain- 

tained  m  per  te  dextram  (??'o,  which  is  then  expanded  by  Jianca.n^ 

ego  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the  personal  intensity  of  Chrysis's 
last  words.  geuiuui,  innate  character.  Here,  in  a  good  sense, 
"  your  better  self."  "  Your  better  angel "  (Colman).  "  Votre 
bon  naturel"  (Mme.  Dacier). 

290.  tuam :  Notice  how  urgent  is  her  repeated  appeal  to 
Pampliikis,  from  here  on :  te,  te,  te,  te,  tihi,  te,  ttbi,  tuae  (391-296). 
She  pleads  till  the  moment  of  death :  mors  continuo  ipsam  occu- 
pat  (297). 

293.  germani  fratris,  "an  own  brother." 

294.  uiorigera  {morem,  -\-  gerere),  humoring  another's  disposi- 
tion,  "compliaut,"  "yielding." 

295.  uirum,  "  husband,"and  tlierefore  with  all  the  rights  and 
duties  specified  in  amicum,  tutorem,  patrem.  uirum  do,  as  one 
word.     do  enclitic  (240,  243,  297). 

296.  flde,  fovfidei. 

297.  manum  dat:  ^7«^  enclitic. 

298.  Accepi:  acceptam: 

"  I  did  receive  her, 
And  once  received  will  keep  her  "  (Colman). 

Ita  spero  quidem:  Paraphilus's  eloquent  protestatious  only  halt 
convince  Mysis. 

299.  accerso,  "I'ra  going  to  summon."  As  she  had  intended 
to  do  bcfore  she  saw  Pamphilus  (228). 

300.  Terbuui  uuum  caae,  "not  even  a  word."  With  ad 
morbum  supply  accedat. 


ACTUS    II. 

Two  new  characters,  the  young  man  Charinus  and  his  slave 

Byrria,  open  the  second  act.     Tliese  are  not  found  in  Menander, 

but  are  invented  by  Terence,  as  Donatus  states :   has  personas 

Terentius  addidit  fdbulae  inam  non  sunt  ajjud  Menandrum). 

1* 
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They  form  a  secondary  pair  of  characters  answering  to  Pamphi- 
lus  and  liis  slave  Davus,  and  are  iutroduced  to  furnish  the  side- 
plot  which  Terence  employs  to  enliven  the  dramatic  action. 
Charinus,  too,  is  in  love,  and  hasfor  an  assistant  his  slave  Byrria. 
This  side-plot  is  linked  to  the  main  plot,  in  which  Pamphilus 
and  Davus  are  tlie  central  figures,  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
daughter  of  Chremes,  wbom  Pamphilus  is  to  be  forced  to  marry, 
is  the  one  whom  Cliarinus  desires  to  marry.  Pamphilus  is  being 
forced  to  take  a  bride  he  does  not  want,  and  Charinus,  by  the 
same  fact,  to  lose  the  bride  he  does  want. 

Although  Terence  creates  Byrria  and  Charinus,  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  lie  creates  all  the  scenes  in  which  they  appear.  In 
fact  we  have  proof  to  the  contrary,  for  line  369  (whcre  Charinus 
is  present)  is  ahnost  the  duplicate  of  ro  TraiSiov  8'  fla-rjKdtv  iy^rrjTovs 
(f)(pov  in  Menander's  U.fpivdia.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
Terence  lias  woven  in  these  new  characters  with  what  he  took 
from  his  Greek  model.  They  appear  in  nearly  all  the  scenes 
of  the  second  act  (which,  we  may  notc,  still  retains  traces  of  the 
HfpivBia).  In  the  third  act  they  are  entirely  missing,  wLich 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  tliird  act  is  based  on  the  'Av8pia.  In 
the  fourth  act  Charinus  (without  Byrria)  is  present  in  the  first 
two  scenes,  and  never  appears  again  until  the  last  scene  of  the 
play,  in  the  fifth  act.  The  fourth  and  fifth  acts,  as  well  as  the 
third,  may  thus  be  referred  to  the  'AvBpia,  and  probably  entirely 
so  (except  Charinus  and  the  little  that  depends  on  bim),  for 
nearly  all  the  fragments  of  the  'Avdpia  which  match  Terence's 
"  Andria"  fit  passages  in  these  last  three  acts,  while  all  we  know 
of  the  UepivOia,  by  fragments  or  from  Donatus,  has  no  application 
beyond  the  first  and  second  acts.  Terence  evidently  made  the 
'AvSpia  his  basis,  and  wrought  into  its  earlier  part  such  passages 
from  the  Ufpivdia  as  suited  him.  This  is  what  he  means  in  the 
prologue  (13,  14):  in  Andriam  ex  Perinthia  fatetur  transtulisse 
(the  first  process)  and  atque  ttsum  pro  suis  (the  second  process). 
To  this  he  adds  certain  inventions  of  his  own,  chief  among  them 
the  by-plot  involving  Charinus  and  Byrria,  and  a  foil  to  Simo  in 
the  person  of  Sosia.  He  then  moulds  the  whole  into  one  con- 
sistent  play,  with  a  high  degree  of  literary  art,  though  not  with- 
out  revealing  here  and  there  a  seam  or  fissure  in  his  work.  The 
play  is  no  doubt  Menander's  by  origination,  but  it  is  also  Ter- 
ence's  by  a  sort  of  re-creation,  for  he  reworks  his  original  into 
something  else  which  is  not  Menander,  by  a  process  {contaminatio, 
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16)  of  separation,  selection,  recorabination,  and  free  adaptation 
to  a  new  end,  not  unlike  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare,  with 
more  genius,  used  Italian  tales  for  his  plays. 

Sc.  1. 

Notice  the  metrical  disturbance  in  the  opening  lines  (301-308) 
(see  Table  of  Metres  at  the  end  of  the  play).  It  answers  to  the 
excited  condition  of  Charinus  at  his  entrance. 

301.  Qiiid  ais]  See  137.  illsi  =  Philumena  (306),  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Cliremes.  liodie,  tlie  same  day  as  hic  dies  (102),  the  one 
day  in  wliich  all  tlie  events  of  the  play  are  included. 

302.  Qui  sch1  =  qiii  abl.  Charinus  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
announcement.  No/i  viilt  enim  verum  esse  (Donatus).  So  he  de- 
mands  the  grounds  for  Byrria's  unpleasant  news.  Byrria  at  once 
gives  him  specitic  information  —  the  place  ajnidfoinim,  the  time 
modo,  the  person  e  Davo.  It  is  only  too  true.  Hence  uae  misero 
mihif  Davus  liad  gone  to  theforum  to  seek  Pampliilus  (226), 
but  accidentally  met  Byrria  instead  (356,  357). 

303.  304.  attentns,  stretched,  "on  a  strain ;"  lassns  (like 
laxus),  "  unstrung  " —  botli  like  a  bow-string.  confectus  means 
"  utterly  worn  out,"  like  an  exhausted  gladiator  (see  Cicero  in 
Cat.  II.  11  gladiatori  illi  confecto).  Donatus  defines  it  sic  vulne- 
ratus  aut  percrtssus  ut  sanari  non  possit,  anteliac  =  previous  to 
Byrria's  last  explicit  statement. 

305.  edepol  is  said  by  Roman  grammarians  to  be  from  per 
aedem  Pollucis,  and  they  accordingly  wrote  it  (tedepol  (Roby  I. 
p.  398).  With  more  reason  it  is  derived  from  the  prefix  e-, 
which  ajjpears  to  be  a  relic  of  tlie  exclamation  en  !  (as  in  ecastor. 
for  en-\-castor.  Rol)y  I.  p.  398),  the  old  vocative  de,  from  deus, 
and  j)ol,  frora  Pollux.  It  is  occasionally  employed,  aud  its  shorter 
forra  pjol  is  far  more  common.  So  hercle  is  the  usual  form,  and 
the  longer  mehercle  very  rare;  fulcrc  meliercle  dictum  (Eun.416). 
qnouiam  non  potest  id  fieri  quod  nis,  id  uelis  quod  possit: 
Quoted  l)y  Augustine  (De  Civ.  Dei.  XIV.  15  and  75).  Tlie  senti- 
ment  is  a  commou  one,  and  is  found  in  substance  in  804.  It  is 
often  found  in  the  Greek  philosophers.  Comp.  Phito  (Hip.  ]\Iai. 
§  310,  Bekker),  wliere  it  is  quoted  as  being  alrcady  proverbial : 
oi;^  o\a  jiovXerai  Tis,  (pa^rw  (ivdpaTroi  eKucrTOTe  Trapoifxia^ofxfvoi,  dXX* 
oia  dvvarai. 

306.  Nil  . .  .  alind :  The  neuter  is  much  stronger  than  nul- 
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lam  aliam  ■would  be.  His  choice  between  the  two  general  pos- 
sibilities,  id  quod  uis  and  id  quod  ponsit,  is  very  concrete.  Tiie 
same  expressive  use  of  the  neuter  occurs  in  the  "  Adelpboe," 
where  Micio  says  of  his  adopted  son  solum  id  est  carum  mihi 
(49). 

307,  308.  dare  operam,  as  one  word  grammatically.  Notice 
what  id  and  the  next  id  (308)  anticipate.  qui,  tlie  alteruative 
ablative  forui  for  quo,  has  two  grammatical  uses,  one  as  the 
equivalent  of  quo,  and  the  other  as  an  independent  adverbial  in- 
t^rrogative,  "how?"'  In  this  passage  qui  (307)  and  quo  (308) 
differ,  qui  serving  as  the  interrogative  in  an  indirect  question, 
and  quo,  being  simply  instruniental  or  causal,  iu  a  clause  of  re- 
sult.     iiioendatur,  "  kindled,"  started  anew. 

809.  Proverbial.  There  are  two  simihir  proverbs  reputed  to 
be  by  ^lenander,  iyirjs  vocrovvTa  paara  nas  ris  vovderel  and 
paov  Trapaivdv  rj  naOovTa  KapTepflv.  Tlie  sentiment  occurs  also 
in  Pliilemon  and  the  tragic  poets  ^schylus  and  Sophocles. 
aegrotis:  aeger  applies  to  sickness  of  body  or  mind,  aegrotus  to 
sickness  of  body.  However,  it  is  sometimes  used  in  Terence  in 
the  sense  of  "love-sick."  In  such  instances  it  qualifies  animus 
(193,  559,  Heaut.  100). 

310.  hic,  "In  my  place."  It  is  hard  to  say  here  whether  hic 
is  the  adverb  or  the  demonstrative  instead  of  ego.  Age  age,  ut 
lubet:  Byrria  waives  any  objection  to  Charinus's  unauswerable 
pLatitude. 

312.  liuic  supplicabo,  "  I  will  go  down  on  my  knees  to  him." 

313.  Credo  iuipetrabo:  credo  is  parentlietic  here,  as  is  spero 
in  the  next  bne. 

315.  adeon?  the  present  in  a  future  sense. 

316.  Before  Vt  supply  in  tliought  hoc  impetrdbis.  paratnm, 
"  ready  to  be."'    si  illam  duxerit,  "in  case  he  should  marry  her." 

317.  318.  Charinus,  in  this  indignant  line,  interrupts  Byrria 
in  trochaic  metre.  At  this  instant  Pamphikis  appears,  and,  with 
no  excitement,  salutes  Charinus,  whose  response  to  the  saluta- 
tion  is  metrically  the  same  as  the  words  of  Pamphihis — half  an 
iambic  senarius.  He  then  starts  out  in  an  appeal  in  continuous 
trochaic  septenarii  (319  sq.).  Abin  in  nialam  reni  2  a  common 
imprecation.  Similar  is  i  in  malam  crucem  (Phorm.368).  Plau- 
tus,  in  the  "Epidicus"  (1. 1,  72),  has  ali  in  malam  rem  maxumam. 
scelns,  contemptuous  ueuter  substantive  instead  of  scelestus  or 
sceleratm. 
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321.  Aiunt:  So  ita  aiunt  (192). 

323.  Ego?  spoken  in  some  surprise. 

324.  Byrriii  is  ahvays  blunt  enough,  sometimes  coarse  (316). 
So  lie  blurts  out  at  once  wliat  he  has  to  say  with  no  regard  for 
Cliarinus^s  feelings.  eho  duui,  with  some  animation,  and  to 
Charinus. 

328.  haec,  alternative  fem.  plur.  for  hae  in  old  Latiu. 

329.  uuiiciani,  "now  tlien." 

330.  liberi  honunis,  very  uearly  our  "  gentleman."  Wber  Jiomo 
is  the  natural  coutrast  to  seruus  homo  (Phorni.  292)  in  spirit  as 
well  as  iu  station. 

334.  Asyndetou  is  regidar  in  a  series  of  imperatives. 

335.  id  ag^am :  Pamphilus,  on  his  part,  is  to  do  as  he  recom- 
raended  Charinus  and  Byrria,  but  for  another  end. 

336.  337.  At  tu,  to  Byrria,  wlio  is  so  inferior  to  Davus,  wdiom 
Pampliilus  has  just  spied.  Byrria's  boorishness  has  nettled  Cha- 
rinus;  hance.  fugin  hincf  in  anger.  But  Byrria,  tbough  some- 
what  friglitened,  is  a  trifle  impudent  in  ego  uero  ac  lulens. 

Sc.  2. 

338.  As  Byrria  disappears  (337),  leaving  Charinus  with  Pam- 
philus  on  the  stage,  Davus  is  seen  returning  up  the  street  from 
the  forum,  after  liis  vain  search  for  Pamphilus.  But  he  lias 
happened  on  sometliiug  else  aud  something  that  will  j^lease  his 
young  master. 

340.  nesci6  quid  modifies  laetus  est.  nescio  quis  (in  all  its 
forms)  nuiy  be  regarded  as  an  indefinite  prououn  resembling 
aliquis,  \\'\X\\  an  added  implicatiou  of  particular  uncertainty  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  of  nescio.  Comp.  Plautus  (Pseud.  698) 
ducit  nescioquem  secum.  nescio  always  becomes  a  dissylhible  in 
uniou  with  quis,  quid  etc.     Pronounced  nesc/>quid. 

341.  Queni:  See  161. 

342.  Audiii  tu  illuin?  Cliarinus  calls  to  Pamphilus  tc  recog- 
nize  tlie  mistake  made  in  non  dum  haec  resciuit  mala  ( 340 ). 
exaniniatuui :  See  234. 

343.  Cessas  adloqui?  '•Wby  don't  you  speak  to  him?"  cesso 
isfrequently  used  iu  sliort  questions  with  adloqui,adoriri.pultai-e, 
and  other  infinitives.  Such  questions  are  stage  formulas,  which 
regularly  anticipate  soraetliing  said  or  done  by  tlie  one  of  whom 
cesso  or  cessas  is  asscrted. 
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346-349.  Davus  stands  between  Charinus  aud  Pampliilus, 
who  beset  him  alternately  with  their  exclamations  of  distress. 
But  Davus  already  knows  the  wliole  story,  and  his  quick  answers 
cut  sliort  the  woful  news  they  started  to  tell.  At  last  he  suras 
up  the  situation  (349)  in  a  w'ay  they  botli  admit  to  be  perfect. 
Rem  tenes,  fuller  than  tenes  (see  teneo,  86). 

350.  Istuc  ipsum,  "the  very  thing!''  norainative  absolute. 
Atque,  ''  and  (wliat's  more),"  adds  nil  pericli  to  Paraphilus^s 
istuc  ipsum.     me  uide,  "  look  to  me  (for  that)." 

352.  nou  dat  iam,  "uo  longer  intends  to  give."  Qui  sois? 
Parapliilus  raust  know  the  reasou  (see  302).  Davus's  answer  to 
Hcis  is  scio,  and  to  qui  the  facts  which  he  at  Once  relates  (353- 
3(39). 

353.  modo  prebendit,  at  the  opening  of  this  act. 

354.  alia  ninlta,  tlie  abundant  threats  of  Siuio,  which  Davus 
^)refers  not  to  raention  lest  Charinus  and  Pamphilus  should  be 
iiightened  from  co-operating  with  hira. 

859.  Kedeunti,  "  as  I  was  returniug  "  to  Sirao's  house,  out  of 
which  lie  had  tirst  stepped  on  the  stage  (174). 

360.  Gives  the  three  grouuds  of  his  susjncio.  Panlnlnm  ob- 
soni,  nothing  but  the  ordinary  marlveting,  which  had  been  car- 
ried  iuto  tlie  house  l^efore  Davus  came  out  (see  28).  This  was 
pavlubnii  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  tlie  coena  nuptialu 
(Plaut.  Curc.  660),  which  was  always  held  at  the  bridegroom's 
house  after  the  bride  had  beeu  conductcd  thither  from  her 
father's  house  by  tlie  bridegroom.  ipsns,  old  Latin  for  ipse. 
ipsud,  as  neuter,  also  occurs.  Plautus  has  ipsissimus  also,  ipsus 
refers  to  Simo,  the  master  of  Davus,  after  the  fashion  in  which 
servants  sometiraes  speak  of  their  masters  without  naraing  them 
—  "himself."  So  in  378,  442.  tristis,  out  of  place  on  his  son's 
wedding-day.  de  inproniso :  Another  inconsistency  in  Sirao'3 
plan,  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  custom  required  that  a  formal 
betrotlial  should  take  place  a  considerable  tirae  l^efore  the 
nuptiae. 

361.  Fiuding  Simo^s  preparations  so  faulty,  Davus  naturally 
hurries  off  to  see  wh(_tiicr  there  is  anything  like  wedding  prep- 
aration  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  Chremes. 

362.  illo  is  probably  used  carelessly  in  tlie  sense  of  illoc.  To 
this  may  be  due  the  readings  illoc  and  illuc  in  some  MSS.  id, 
"at  that." 

364.  matronam  nullam:  Matrons,  who  had  been  married  but 
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once,  and  were  called  promibae,  dressed  the  bride  and  accom- 
panied  lier  in  the  procession  to  hcr  husband's  house. 

3G5-3G7.  ornati  .  .  .  tumultij  old  genitives  of  Iburth  declen- 
sion.  This  tbrui  occurs  chietiy  iu  words  witli  t  precediug  the  -i. 
Tereuce  has  also  aduenti^fructi,  quaesti.  For  others  see  Roby, 
399.  After  tumulli  Davus  pauses  an  instant,  and  then,  in  order 
to  strengthen  whut  he  has  just  said,  adds  accessi  to  show  he  was 
near  euough  to  linow  wliether  there  was  any  tumultus,  and  still 
more  intro  aspexi,  proof  enough  that  there  was  no  decoration, 
ornatus,  anywhere  iuside.  This  is  what  Pamphilus  refers  to  in 
maynum  t<ignum,  "  a  capital  proof."  His  general  conclusion,  non 
opinor,  Dave,  is  not  so  unhesitating.  uarras,  often  simply  "you 
say."  See  434, 466,  97U.  Sometiuies  used  in  this  sense  iu  quoting 
a  single  word,  as  here  and  iu  CH.  nil  nimis.  SY.  '■' niV'  narras 
(Heaut.  519). 

368.  iude,  from  Chremes's  house. 

869.  A  close  imitation  of  a  line  iu  Menanders  liepLvdia.  See 
introductory  note  to  this  act.  The  Greek  is  to  TraiBiov  8'  etV^X- 
dev  iyj/rjTovs  (f)(pov.  eyp^qTol  eVi  twv  XfTTTav  l)(dv8io}v  is  the  defini- 
tion  given  to  iyj/rjTOL  by  Atheuaeus,  who  preserves  the  line  of 
Menander.  IxOvbLov  exactly  parallels  ^/sc«c?/Zm.5:.  XiTVTos^mi- 
nntus.  Terence  keeps  close  to  his  model  here.  Two  poiuts  of 
difference,  however,  should  l)e  uoticed.  He  adds  oholo  to  make 
the  old  man's  coena  ridiculously  cheap  as  well  as  scauty  (a  fine 
meal,  indeed,  for  oue  who  should  be  preparing  to  attend  the 
coena  nuptialis^of  his  daughtor  iustead  I),  and  does  uot  represent 
the  boy  as  having  entered  (elaiiXdev)  the  iiouse.  It  might  con- 
fuse  things  to  have  Davus  say  accessi:  intro  aspexi,  and  then 
have  the  boy  find  him  in  that  situation.  Hence  oMens  conueni. 
ferre  seems  to  be  joined  with  conueni,  in  spite  of  the  awkward 
grammar  (comp.  the  analogous  uideo  ipsum  egredi,  Hec.  3.52;  also 
Heaut.  68,  69).  No  doubt  it  would  be  better  as  au  historical  in- 
finitive  (=fereJ)at),  but  Terence  lias  made  it  equivaleut  to  (fiepov. 
If  he  liad  rendered  (larikdev  literally  we  would  liavc  little  trouljle 
with  ferre.  Holeraj  "  lierbs,"  "  greens,'"  "  salad."  seni,  reserved 
skilfully  to  the  last. 

370.  Tlie  absurdity  of  sucli  a  supper /ot*  Chremes  is  all  the 
proof  Chariuus  needs  to  make  l)im  happy.  Tliere  will  be  no 
wedding  of  Pamphilus  witli  his  Pliilumena.  He  leaps  at  once 
to  tlie  desired  conclusion  liberatus  sum.  But  Davus  quickly 
shows  him  liis  fallacy  (372).     Ac  uuUns  quideni,  a  very  strong 
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negative  for  nihil.     Not  classical,  but  occasional  in  comic  poets: 
ettii  nullus  nioneas  (Eun.  216),  nullus  dixeris  (Hec.  79). 

371.  prorsns,  lit.  "fiom  now  on."   See  176.    Bidiculnni  caput, 

"you  silly  fellow,''' almost  "blockhead.''     Comp.festiuom  ccqmt 
(Ad.  261). 

Sc.  3. 

Altliough  Cbarinus  is  liberatus.yat  Pamphilus  is  onlyhalf-way 
out  of  his  troubles.  The  iutentiou  of  X.hbfalsae  nuptiae  is  clear. 
It  is  to  give  his  father  an  opportunity  to  test  liis  son's  attitnde. 
Either  Pamphilus  must  refuse  to  obey,  in  which  event  he  incurs 
his  father's  anger,  or  must  cousent,  in  which  case  he  loses  Gly- 
cerium.  Davus  advises  the  latter  course,  on  the  ground  that 
Chremes  will  never  aUow  Pampliilus  to  marry  his  daughter. 

375.  Quid  .  .  .  sibi  uolt  J  "  What  does  he  mean  ?" 

377.  tuom  .  .  .  auimnm,  by  prolepsis  for  ut  tmis  aninius  sese 
haleat. 

379.  negaris  dncere  =  te  ducturum  (esse).  The  full  form  is 
found  in  qui  sefiliam  neget  daturum  (148). 

381.  Difflcilest,  supply  resistere.  tum,  a  second  reason,  it 
will  injure  Glycerium.  She  is  sola  in  spite  of  Pamphilus;  being 
uui^rutected  by  any  lawful  defender.  If  Pamphilus  were  lier 
husband  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  Clirysis  liad  tliis  in 
mind  in  her  dying  request  perque  huius  solitndinem  (290). 
Hence  her  anxiety  that  Pamphilus  should  become  Glycerium's 
leiral  protector  by  becoming  her  husband.  See  295.  dlctum  ac 
factum,  "no  soouer  said  than  done."  So  Heaut.  904.  It  is  the 
Greek  plirase  a/x'  Itto?  a/x'  i'pyov. 

382.  causam :  See  257.  .  eiciat .  .  .  Eicidt,  accent  varied  in 
repetition.     Comp.  abi . . .  dli,  255. 

383.  Cedo:  See  150.  Dic  te  dnctnrnm,  briefiy  and  boldly 
sufffested.  Pampliilus  is  startled  into  an  exclamation  of  alarm, 
hem.  Davus  shrewdly  turns  as  if  he  liad  not  heard  distinctly, 
and  asks  Pamphilus  to  repeat  his  answer,  hoping  he  will  con- 
sent.  But  he  is  surprised  tliat  Davus  should  ask  him  to  do  such 
a  thing,  egon  faciam  ? 

386.  hoc,  "  here,"  old  form  for  huc.     In  the  house  of  Chremes. 

387.  Notice  how  suitably  the  iambic  seuarii  (387-393)  accord 
witli  Davus's  quiet  and  persuasive  talk.  At  394  he  assumes  a 
bolder  time  in  patri  dic  uelle,  and  the  metre  expands  to  the 
iambic  octonarius,  which  runs  to  the  end  of  the  scene. 
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389.  obinrgabit,  the  ttera  obiurgandi  causa  (158),  for  which 
Simo  was  planuing. 

390-392.  Tlie  convincing  part  of  Davus's  argument.  Simo's 
plan  is  so  impeifect  tliat  ParaphiKis's  consent  is  the  one  thing 
sure  to  defeat  it,  and  the  very  opposite  of  what  his  father  ex- 
pected  of  liim.     Comp.  si  deneget  (158)  and  the  context. 

391.  Siue  oinui  periclo,  ''free  from  all  danger."  sine  omni  is 
an  uncommon  form  for  sine  ullo  {Htt.  Xey.  in  Terence).  Plautus 
has  sine  omni  nialitia  ( Aul.  215)  and  sine  omni  suspicione  (Aul.606). 

392.  minneris,  "  fail  to  keep  ou  in." 

393.  Haec  quae  facis,  '-these  measures"  (Cohnan). 

394.  dic  uelle :  See  14. 

395.  39G.  The  sense  in  ^\  hich  propulsabo  and  his  moribas 
are  to  be  rendered  must  be  our  reliance  iu  determining  the 
punctuation  and  interpretation  of  these  two  lines,  or  else  we 
must  assume  (following  Fleckeisen)  a  gap  between  them.  The 
former  course  is  preferable.  Taking  propulsaho  in  its  regular 
sense,  to  which  there  is  no  exceptional  meaning,  such  as  "re- 
fute"  or  "quash,"  unless  this  be  the  instance,  and  joining  to  it 
his  morilus  in  the  ablative  (the  ordinary  and  natural  coustruc- 
tion),  we  may  render  the  passage  freely,  Now,  as  to  what  you 
hope  —  "I  shall  easily  keep  otf  any  intended  wife  because  of  my 
bad  cliaracter.  Nobody  wall  otfer  to  give  me  a  wife."  —  (I  tell 
you  in  reply)  your  father  will  find  a  beggar  to  be  your  wife, 
rather  than  sufter  you  to  be  ruined  by  your  association  with 
this  pjeregrina,  Glycerium.  He  niust  wed  a  ciuis.  iiiopem,  a 
wife  without  any  dowry,  almost  an  unheard-of  extremity  accord- 
ing  to  ancient  ideas  of  marriage. 

398.  Aliam,  supply  vxorem.  cum  dote  scilicet;  non  ut  "  in- 
opjem  inveniet^'  (Beutley). 

400.  Dicam,  his  expression  of  consent  to  do  as  Davus  had 
urged  in  dic  te  ductnrum  (383)  and  patri  dic  uelle  (394).  puernm 
autem,  a  new  difficulty  wliicli  drags  a  second  after  it,  for  he  has 
promised  to  acknowledge  thc  chihl  (401). 

401.  pollicitus  sum:  sum  enclitic ;  hence  the  chief  word- 
accent  fall^  on  -tus.     suscepturum,  suscijoere^  tollere.     See  219. 

402.  i\v\  —  quo  —  ut  p/j.  se  refers  to  Glycerium,  the  subject 
of  sciret. 

403.  tristem:  Simo  tristis  (360)  on  his  son's  wedding-day, 
made  Davus  suspicious.  Pamphilus  tristis  on  his  own  wed- 
ding-day,  may  make  Simo  suspicious. 
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Sc.  4. 

Simo  enters  from  the  left-haud  side  of  the  stage,  not  by  the 
street  which  rau  back  on  the  right  towards  the  forum.  He 
had  disappeared  by  tliis  street  when  he  left  the  stage  (205)  to 
seek  Pamphilus.  He  reached  the  forum,  and,  as  he  was  pass- 
iug  through  it  ( praeteriens,  258),  met  his  sou  and  ordered  him 
home  to  2:)repare  for  liis  wedding.  After  reflectiug  carefully  in 
some  out-of-the-way  place  on  what  further  phms  to  adopt,  he 
returns  circuitously  to  the  stage  to  demand  Pamphilus's  answer. 

406.  meditatns,  '•  prepared."  He  lias  studied  his  part,  com- 
mitted  it  carefully.  Corap.  versus  tecuni  meditare  canores  (Hor. 
Ep.  II.  2,  76)  and  quin  aut  in  foro  diceret,  aut  meditaretur  extra 
forum  (Cic.  Bmt.  88,  302).  So  Plautus  (Trin.  817)  eumque  hue 
. . .  meditatum  probe  mittam. 

408.  proiu  tii  fac  apud  te  nt  sies,  brief,  vigorous  words  of 
exhortation.  apud  te,  "  yourself."  Comp.  uix  sum  apud  me, 
937. 

409.  Modo  ut  possim,  '•  if  only  I  can."  modo  ut,  modo,  and  ut 
modo  are  used  in  the  sense  "if  only"  in  wishes.  So  ut  modo 
fiant  (Phorm.  711)  and  modo  valeres  (Cic.  Att.  11,  23).  hoc  an- 
ticipates  410,  411. 

Sc.  5. 

412.  Byrria  steals  back  to  the  stage  by  order  of  Charinus, 
who  thinks  Pamphilus  will  bear  watching  in  sj^ite  of  his  protes- 
tations  (.332). 

414.  id  propterea,  "for  this  purpose,  accordingly."  id=z 
ideo,  a  frequent  construction  after  verbs  of  motion.  Comp.  id 
prodeo  (Eun.  1005);  id,  nos  ad.  te  ye?iimm  (Plaut.  Mil.  1158) ;  id 
huc  reuorti  (Plaut.  Amph.  909).  id  refers  to  ut  scirem,  aud  jyro^j- 
terea  to  the  command  of  Cliarinus.  hunc  nenieutem,  Simo, 
who  liad  entered  the  stage  but  a  moment  before  (404). 

415.  Ipsuui  adeo,  "the  very  man  himself,"  sjjoken  as  Byrria 
catclies  sight  of  Pamphilus  standing  by  Davus.  adeo  intensifies 
ipsum,  as  in  Greek  -yf  strengthens  aiiTo^.  With  personal  pro- 
nouns  it  marks  a  change  from  one  person  to  another.  As  ipsum 
involves  eum  or  illum  understood,  tlie  contrast  between  hunc 
(414)  and  ipsum  is  obvious.  hoc  agam,  "  here's  what  ril  do." 
as  he  steps  aside  so  as  to  escape  observation. 
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416.  Vtrumque  adesse  uideo,  Simo's  second  remark.  titriim- 
que  refers  to  the  two  lie  bad  iu  mind  in  qiiid  agant  aut  quid 
captent  consili  (404)  iu  his  first  remark.  Davus  notices  Simo 
making  ready  to  speak.  So  he  utters  the  quick  warning  hem, 
serna. 

418,  419.  ut  dlxi,  at  ihe  foriim,  where  his  words  were  uxor 
tibi  ducendast,  Pamphile.  liodie  (254),  and  Paniphilus  was  too  as- 
tonished  to  answer  (256,  257).  Simo  renews  his  request  in  a 
sterner  way.  He  omits  the  not  uukindly  Pamphile  (354),  and 
strengthens  his  request  by  ut  di.ri  (a  reminder  that  Pamphilus 
ought  to  have  answered  the  first  time)  and  by  uolo  (the  announce- 
ment  of  his  will,  wliich  from  a  Roman  father  to  his  son  was  as 
strong  as  hiw).  Well  might  Byrria  be  alarmed  for  Pamphilus's 
finnness  (419). 

420-422.  Neque  istic  covers  all  Davus  asked  Pamphilus  to 
do.  But  he  goes  furtlier,  and  adds  neque  alibi,  a  sweeping  pro- 
fession  of  obedience  in  general.  Obmutuit,  spoken  aside  to 
Pamphilus.  Simo's  hope  for  a  uera  obiurgandi  causa  has  van- 
ished.  See  389,  410.  He  is  as  dumb  with  astonishment  as  was 
Pamphilus  in  the  forum  {olstipui,  256;  obmutui,  257),  but  re- 
covers  so  far  as  to  say  a  sentence  of  formal  commendation. 

Pampliilus's  unexpected  answer  (420)  marks  the  highest  point 
of  dramatic  interest  in  the  scene,  whicli  is  fuU  of  what  Donatus 
calls  periculum  comicum.  It  seriously  entangles  Simo's  plaus, 
but  also  deceives  Byrria  in  a  way  which  Davus  had  not  calcu- 
lated.  It  is  the  nodus  fabulae  (Donatus)  leading  to  worse  tangles 
later. 

423.  Sura  uerus?  "Am  I  not  right?"'  —  to  Pamphilus. 

424.  Simo  tries  to  make  the  best  of  it  by  sending  Pampbilus 
in-doors  to  prepare  for  the  wedding. 

425-431.  As  Paraphilus  obeys,  Byrria  is  dismayed.  This  act 
convinces  him  fuUy  of  what  he  was  not  perfectly  sure  before  (see 
quantum  audio,  423).  427  is  a  proverb  found  in  Euripides  almost 
literally  (Med.  84),  cbs  7ra?  riy  avrov  tov  TreXas  fiaXXoi'  (piXd.  Mei- 
neke  (IV.  p.  355)  preserves  a  similar  line  of  Menander,  (fnXfl  8' 
(avTov  nXflov  ovSels  ov8iva.  The  seutiment  is  common  enough. 
Comp.  uah  quemquamne  hominem . .  .purare  quod  sit  carius  quam 
ipse  est  sibi  (Ad.  38,  39)  and  proxumus  sum  egomet  mihi  (And.  636). 
quo  (429),  "wherefore."  aequior  Panipliilo,  "rather  inclined 
to  excuse  Pamphilus."  aequus  is  here  the  opposite  of  iniquus, 
"hostile."     Comp.  acqua  Venus  Teucris,  Pallas  iniquafuit  (Ovid, 
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Trist.  I.  2.  G).  det  malnm,  "  do  me  some  ill  for  this  ill  news." 
dare  rnalum  refers  to  any  harsh  treatment.  Comp.  the  threat  of 
the  Metelli  ia  the  case  of  Naevius  (see  19)  daiunt  malam  Metelli 
Naeuio  poetae.     Used  frequeutly  of  the  punishment  of  slaves. 

Sc.  6. 

432.  Hic.  Simo. 

433.  restiti.sse,  instead  of  leaving,  as  both  the  others  had  done. 

434.  Qui<l  Dauos  uarrat  1  Simo  still  dissemVjles,  and  hence 
mildly  asks,  "  Well,  what  has  Davus  to  say  ?"  Aeque  quicqnam, 
"  ahnost  anytliing,"  "as  good  as  notliing." 

435.  Atqni  {at -\- qui  =  quo)  is  an  emphatic  at  and  strongly 
adversative.  atque,  however,  is  regularly  copulative,  although 
there  are  a  few  iustances  wliere  it  is  adversative,  as  in  atque  ex 
me  hic  non  natus  est  (Ad.  40). 

436.  Spoken  aside.  nirum,  "him,''  is  almost  pronominal 
here.  A  similar  use  of  homo  is  not  infrequent :  uolo  hominem 
conuenire  (Ad.  154) ;  interuenit  homo  de  inprouiso  (Ad.  407).  Also 
in  Plautus  (Most.  I.  4. 18),  madet  homo^  "  the  man"s  drunk  " 

43S.  Xum :  Notice  how  Simo  feigns  to  assume  as  a  matter  of 
course  tliat  the  marriage  is  not  disagreeable  to  his  son.  haec : 
See  338. 

439.  hospitae  :  peregrinus  is  any  foreigner,  hospes  (fem.  hospita) 
a  visiting  peregrinus  out  of  his  own  country. 

440.  si  adeo,  insert  est.     Ellipsis, 

441.  deinde  =zafter  the  hidui  aut  tridui  is  past. 

442.  ipsns  (360).  eam  rem,  as  one  word.  ui<l,  "in  the  right 
way."'     See  190. 

445.  nirnm  fortem,  "a  man  of  high  spirit."  For  this  sense 
oifortis  comp.  o  uirfortis,  atque  amicus  (Phorm.  324). 

446.  ad.  .  .adpnlit:  See  1. 

447.  aliqnantnm  snbtristis,  less  than  subtristis,  much  less 
than  tristis.  Throughout  this  scene  notice  Simo's  thinly  dis- 
guised  stratagem:  omnia  extenuat,  ut  Daius  audeat  confiteri 
(Douatus). 

448.  est  quod  susceuset:  There  is  nothing  irregular  in  sus- 
censet  as  an  indicative  here.  quod  is  for  propterea  qmd  with 
some  antecedent  implied :  "There  is  something  on  account  of 
whicli  he  is  angry."  So  est  quod  me  transire  adforum  iam  oportet 
(Hec.  273).     Comp.  deinde  quod  ueni  eloquar  (Heaut.  3). 
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451.  draclmmis:  drachuma  is  tlie  Latinized  Spaxiir].  The 
sliglit  sound-gap  before  the  /j,  gave  rise  to  a  faintly  pronounced 
u  in  the  Latin  word.  Similarly  we  find  a  light  i  developed  in 
transferring  such  words  as  Texvr]  into  tecMna,  fj.va  into  mhia. 
We  soinetimes  find,  however,  such  words  written  in  the  ^ISS. 
without  the  ii  or  i\  drachma  or  dracma,  and  techna  (possibly 
tecna  was  a  spoken  form  in  the  time  of  Plautus).  The  form  mna 
was  not  uuknown.  In  accordance  witli  the  view  of  Ritschl  these 
words  are  now  written  consistently  in  their  full  form. 
100  drachumae  =  1  mina. 
60  minae  =  1  talentum  =  about  S1200  in  silver. 

Ten  drachumae,  "ten  shillings,"  is  Davus's  apparently  guileless 
report  of  what  Pamphilus  guessed  as  the  scanty  sum  which 
would  cover  all  his  father  could  have  spent.  Davus  hardly 
ventures  to  suggest  the  ohulo  of  369,  but  the  inference  he  puts 
into  Pamphilus's  mouth  in  452  is  the  same  as  he  liimself  had 
drawn  before  in  366. 

454.  Potissumum :    Donatus  :   '■'■  aequalium^''  aetate,  ^'■potissi- 
mum''''  dignitate.     qnod^  "  so  far  as." 

455.  per  parce  nimium,  by  tmesis  ior  pernijnimn  parce  (sup- 
ply  sumptum  facis),  a  sharp  reassertion  of  nimium  parce  in  450. 

456.  Commoni  is  spoken  aside.     So  also  457,  458. 

457.  quid  uolt .  .  .  sibi?  See  375.    ueterator,  "  the  old  fox." 


AcTUS  III. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  selection  of  tliis 
place  as  the  beginning  of  an  act,  I  have  decided  to  adhere  to 
the  traditional  division.  The  apparent  necessity  of  dividing 
every  ph^y  of  Terence  into  five  acts  is  visibly  inconsistent  with 
the  rule  that  tlie  dividing  line  for  a  new  act  occurs  only  when 
the  stage  is  completely  emptied  of  the  actors.  This  is  not  the 
case  here,  for  both  Simo  and  Davus  remain.  There  are  but  two 
complete  breaks  in  the  play  (301  and  820). 

Sc.  1. 

459.  Mysis,  who  has  gone  to  find  Lesbia  (299),  now  returns 
with  her   across   the  stage  towards  the   house   of  61yce«'iym. 
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Simo  and  Davus  overhear  their  conversation.     Mysis's  voluble 
talk  disturbs  Davus  and  unexpectedly  deceives  Simo. 

405.  actumst,  "  ifs  all  over,"  the  case  is  hopeless.  A  phrase 
borrowed  from  hivv,  and  meauiug  that  a  case  has  beeu  adversely 
settled. 

466.  "  You  make  hira  out  a  young  man  of  fine  character." 

467.  illi,  Glycerium 

469.  With  ex  peregriua  supply  puer  natus. 

470-472.  Simo  relieves  Davus  by  deluding  himself  He  can- 
not  believe  Pamphilus's  conduct  possible.  See  146.  Hence  lie 
is  easily  satisfied  that  tliis  is  another  trick  of  Davus  to  frighten 
away  Chremes. 

473.  A  staudard  formula  in  the  comic  poets.  luno  Lnciua, 
the  goddess  wlio  brings  the  child  to  light,  as  well  as  the  pa- 
troness  of  marriage  iu  general  {Juno  Pronuha).  Among  the 
Greeks  "Apre/its,  or  Diana,  corresponded  to  Juno  Lucina,  and 
to  some  extent  among  the  Romaus  also  (see  Cat.  XXXIV.  13,  14, 
and  Hor.  Odes  HI.  22). 

474,  475.  postqnaui  .  .  .  andinit,  i.  e.  after  she  heard  from 
Mysis  and  Lesbia. 

477.  "Did  your  pupils  forget  (their  parts)  ?" 

478.  iu,  "  in  the  case  of." 

480.  iu  portu  nanigo,  the  Greek  proverb  eV  Xifitvi  nXico,  "I'm 
out  of  the  deep  water."  For  the  same  sentiment  comp.  omnis 
res  est  iam  in  uado.,  845. 

Sc.  2. 

Lesbia  steps  out  of  the  house  and  calls  back  to  Archylis  (228), 
a  servant  within.  The  first  four  verses  (481-484)  which  contain 
her  orders  are  in  bacchiac  tetrameter,  of  which  only  one  other 
example  occurs  in  Terence  (637,  638).  It  is  a  metre  suitable  for 
a  short  passionate  outburst  and  for  the  brief  commands  of  the 
temulenta  and  temeraria  Lesljia  (229).  As  she  walks  avvay  talk- 
ing  to  herself  the  metre  subsides  into  iambics. 

482.  Signa  ad  salnteui,  "  favorable  symptoms." 

483.  Donatus  preserves  for  comparison  a  fragment  of  Menan- 
der,  XovcraTf  avTTjv  Taxi^a^Ta. 

484.  dari  bibere :  Comp.  the  old  English  idiom  in  "  Give  me 
to  drink"  (John  iv.  10).  quautnni  iuiperaui,  "as  much  as  I 
prescribed." 
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486.  Per  and  scitus  separated  hy  tmesis.  This  occurs  fre- 
quently  iu  compouuds  of  p^r.  See  455.  scitus  here  meaus 
"  tine ''  or  "  beautiful."  This  meauing  occurs  either  before  or 
after,  but  rarely  in  the  classical  period.  perscitus  pue?' =z '■^  un 
joli  enfaut"  (Mme.  Dacier). 

487.  ipsest,  Pampliikis. 

490.  iinperilbat  refei-s  back  to  imperaui  (484).  coraiu  (au 
adverb  here),  iu  Glycerium's  presence,  iuside  the  hous^. 

492,  493.  itau  .  .  .  itaue,  acceut  changed.  See  255,  383. 
idoueus  queui  fallere  iucipias :  idoneus  qui  with  a  final  clause 
is  also  fouud  iu  eidemur  esse  idonei  in  quibus  sic  inludatis?  (757). 

494.  accurate  (supply/aZZe?*e  c^eSeJrts),  "  artfully,"  with  "some 
spice  of  art"  (Coluian).  For  the  idea  of  foresight  involved  in 
accurate  couip.  cautius  ne  quid  teinere  faciam  adcuro  (Hec.  738). 

495.  Edixiu  tibi?  See  sed  dico  tibi,ne  teinere facias,  204. 
49(j.   luteruiiuor  {inter -\- minor,  "forbid  with  threats")  is 

rarely  used  except  in  poetry.     It  is  ordiuarily  deponent,  although 
tiie  active  forin  also  occurs.     re  tulit,  written  separately.  ' 

497.  Credou  hocl  "  xVm  I  to  believe  such  a  thing  as  this?" 
The  absurdity  of  hoc  in  Simo's  miud  is  sharpened*by  the  nunc 
with  peperisse. 

499.  Quid  credas  {me  tacere)  ? 

500.  Eho,  "  Oh !  now,"  affected  surprise.  Somebody  must 
have  told  Simo,  for  Davus  plainly  hints  he  could  not  have 
learned  it  otherwise. 

501.  A  second  reason  for  the  story  haviug  been  told  Simo  by 
some  one. 

502-506.  quia  te  uoraui,  spoken  with  some  impatience. 
Davus  follows  xip  his  advantage,  and  drives  Simo  still  further  in 
self-delusion  in  the  answer  Egon  te  ?  "  Don't  I  know  you  ?"  and 
at  last  to  the  obstinate  expression  of  firm  conviction,  Hoc  ego  scio 
v num  etc.  uerba  dari :  See  203, 211.  lutellexti  alone  (ironical 
echo  of  intellexti  in  500 )  is  quite  abrupt.  Tiiere  seems  to  be 
somethiug  lacking  after  it  —  either  a  word  of  emphasis  or  per- 
haps  a  pause  filled  with  some  siguificant  gesture,  as  shaking  of 
the  head.  Any  of  these  would  mean  "  did  you,  indeed  !"  "  are 
you  quite  sure  ?"  The  verse  itself  (506)  is  metrically  singular. 
It  is  a  lone  iambic  septenarius  (the  only  instauce  of  the  sort  in 
the  play)  wedged  into  and  l>reaking  a  luass  of  iambic  octonarii 
(499-509),  and  without  a  dramatic  reason  for  the  variation. 
Urapfenbach,  followiug  Erasmus,  treats  the  verse  as  an  uncom- 
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pleted  octonarius  (see  text),  but  whether  the  lacking  foot  is  to 
be  fiUed  by  some  word  or  a  pause  and  gesture  is  not  certain.  A 
pause  would  add  impressiveness  to  the  stroug  lines  which  follow 
(507-509). 

507.  setius  ^s^^f/ws,  comparative  of  secus. 

508.  ut  sis  scieus:  Comp.  nunc  adeo  ut  tu  sis  sciens,  775. 

509.  posterius,  "  liereafter." 

510.  As  Duvus  drops  his  impressive  style,  and  in  tliis  line 
assumes  a  deprecatory  air,  the  metre  changes  to  trochaic,  and 
contiuues  so  uutil  Davus  leaves  the  stage  (523). 

511.  SinH)'s  unde  scis?  shows  that  Davus  had  not  assumed 
the  impressive  tone  in  vain.  Notice  the  skilful  evasion  in 
Audiui  et  eredo. 

512.  Qui,  "  By  reason  of  whicli."  prius,  "  formerly."  So  in 
Catullus  (IV.  25),  sed  liaec  jjriusfuere.     A  poetic  use. 

513.  inueutumst  falsuui,  "we've  found  that  to  be  false." 
Davus  constructs  Simo's  reasoning  for  bim.  uuuc  introduces 
Glycerium"s  supposed  second  expedient. 

515.  ad  eaui,  "(to  come)  to  her." 

510.  Hoc  anticipates  the  clause  after  ut.  mouentur,  "  dis- 
turbed." 

518.  Supply  eani  as  subject  of  cap^re. 

519,  520.  Simo  is  not  bright  euough  to  corner  Davus,  whose 
very  evasiveness  in  this  auswer  is  mixed  wdtli  reckless  contemiit 
for  Simo's  dulluess.  Comp.  liis  bokl  07nnes  nos  quidem  scimus, 
qunm  misere  hanc  amurit  with  his  fcrmer  statemeut  hiduist  aut 
tridui  haee  sollicitudo :  nosti  f  deinde  desinet  (440). 

522.  id  =  Simo's  eudeavors. 

524.  oninino,  "  altogether,"  though  lie  inclines  that  way. 

525.  liaud  scio  an,  "  perhap'}." 

529.  alias  is  to  be  taken  with  nuptias.  Arrange  for  transla- 
tion  qvid  alias  nuptias  quam  has  etc. 

532.  Notice  the  abundanre  nf  demonstrative  words,  adeo,  ipso, 
eccum,  ipsurn,  as  Chremes  cowe»  in  view. 

Sc.  3. 

Chremes,  who  had  orce  refused  Simo's  request  (147),  now 
enters  to  ascertain  what  is  tlie  menning  of  the  incredible  rumor 
that  his  daughter  is  to  raarry  Pamphilus,  and  ou  that  very 
day. 
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533.  lubeo  Clirenietein,  siipply  saluere.  So  saluere  Hegmiem 
plurimum  iuheo  (Ad.  400).  Optiito,  "  agreeubly  to  niy  desire," 
an  adverljial  ablative.  So  auspicuto  (807),  "  under  a  good  omen." 
Also  co/isulto,  "  by  design,"  and  comjjosito,  "  by  agreement." 

531.  Aliqiiot,  " seveial  persons." 

535.  uiso,  "  I  conie  to  see."     Comp.  reuiso,  404. 

53G.  uelini .  .  .  quaeris :  Where  eitlier  tlie  subjunctive  or  in- 
dicative  is  permissible,  botli  are  sometimcs  fouud  in  successive 
clauses.  So  credidit  and  habueriin  in  373,  274.  ueWn,  ratlier  tlian 
uolo,  is  conciliatory. 

538.  Per  te  deos  oro :  See  289.  Simo  is  very  serious  in  tliis 
appeal,  for  all  depends  upon  it.  Cliremes  must  be  importuned 
until  lie  yields.     Comp.  restat  Chremes,  qui  mi  exorandus  est,  166. 

539.  a  paruis  :  Comp.  a  paruolo,  35. 

541.  potestas  suninia  seruaudi,  "  fully  in  your  power  to  save." 
For  this  sense  ofpotes-tas  comp.  quasi  non  eajMtestas  sit  tua  (Heaut. 
720). 

543.  Fnerant  futurae,  a  long  time  ago.     See  lines  95,  99. 

545.  dal)ani,  "I  w-as  ready  to  give  her." 

546.  in  reai,  "to  the  advantage." 
548.  id  =  in  commune  ut  consulas. 

550.  Imiuo  ita,  "e'en  in  tliat  spirit"  (Colman). 

551.  ipsa  i'es  uioueat  suggests  to  Chremes  that  there  is  some 
new  fiict  whici»  he  ouglit  to  linow. 

552.  Audio,  spoken  incredulously. 

553.  Ita  niaguae:  Simo  becomes  more  emphatic.  So  does 
Chremes  as  he  auswers /«?>«Z«e,  "nonsense." 

554.  Chremes  emphasizes  tlie  sic  of  Simo  and  develops  it  in 
the  unanswerable  form  of  a  joroverb  (555). 

555.  From  Menauder's  opyi)  (})i\ovvtos  ynKpov  to-p^vet  ;^poi/oi' 
(not  (j)i\ovvT<ov  and  oXiyov :  Meineke,  IV.  351,  369).  Terence 
copies  opyf)  (piXovvTos  very  closely,  but  varies  tlie  remainder  of 
the  proverb  by  openly  carrying  the  idea  of  the  brevity  of  lovers' 
quarrels  a  step  further  —  to  the  reconciliation.  This  is  in  keep- 
ing  with  his  habit  of  adding  a  touch  of  his  own  decoration  to 
what  hefound  in  the  simplicity  of  his  model.     See  369. 

556.  Eni,  "Well  (I  grant  I  cannot  answer  your  proverb)." 
id  ante  eanius,  "let  us  (then)  prevent  this  very  thing."  id  re- 
fers  to  integratio  nmoris. 

557.  occlusast  contuuieliis,  " sore  from  contumelies " (Colman). 
559.  aegrotum  :  See  309. 
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562.  emersurnm,  like  a  man  saved  from  drowning.  sese  is 
obj.  of  emersurum. 

563,  564r.  With  posse  supply  illum  sese  emergere.  hanc  ha- 
bere  is  to  be  referred  to  Gh-cerium.  Comp.  habere  hanc  peregri- 
nam,  146,  spoken  of  lier  by  Cbremes.  The  sense  is  "suppose  be 
does  marry  my  daugbter.  I  don't  tbink  he  can  by  tbis  means 
extricate  bimself  (as  you  suppose  he  can),  nor,  if  he  cannot,  tbat 
I  could  endure  liis  contiuuance  witb  Glyceriuui.'' 

565.  periclum  feceris,  "  make  a  trial,"  "  take  tbe  risk." 

566.  in,  "in  tbe  case  of"     See  478. 

567-571.  Simo  talks  delicately  in  a  light  conciliatory  style 
bere.  He  softens  his  words  carefully.  Nempe  is  gently  confi- 
dent,  "  Wby,  surely."  It  faintly  liints  tbat  Cbremes  could  not 
deny  wbat  is  to  be  advanced  without  being  absurd.  Tbe  wliole 
incomrnoditas.,  "  annoyance,*'  will  at  the  worst  be  a  discessio,  "  a 
separation."  Simo  besitates  to  say  diuortium.  Even  tbis  possi- 
ble  {si  eueniat)  discessio  is  softened  by  the  kindly  wish  quod  di 
prohibeard.  si  corrigitur,  in  the  indicative,  as  if  it  were  an  as- 
sured  foct.     So  restitueris  and  inuenies. 

572.  Quid  istic!  a  forniula  to  indicate  that  tbe  speaker  yields 
to  tbe  otber's  arguments.  So  quid  istic?  cedo  ut  melius  dicas 
(Ad.  350). 

573.  in  me  claudier,  lit.  "  to  be  sbut  up  in  me."  Hence,  "  to 
l)e  bindered  through  me." 

575.  Sed  quid  ais?  a  common  phrase  used  to  arrest  attention, 
"I  sav  I"  Cbremes's  question  indicates  that  he  is  scarcely  satis- 
fied  with  Simo's  bare  statement  in  552.     He  wants  tbe  reasons. 

576-578.  Simo  is  hard  puslied  and  resorts  to  a  subterfuge. 
He  has  won  Chremes's  consent  and  does  not  mean  to  risk  losing 
it.  So  be  palms  oflf  ipsus  mihi  Dauos  dixit  as  tlie  ground  of  his 
previous  statement  (552),  but  feels  tbat  it  is  indeed  flimsy  to  cite 
as  satisfactory  testimony  tbe  word  of  Davus,  his  deceitful  slave 
aud  know-n  antagonist  (502).  Hence  he  tries  to  give  Davus 
more  weight  by  describing  bim  as  qui  intumust  eorum  consiliis. 
Then  comes  the  absurd  reason  in  577  (a  reason  he  himself  dis- 
trusted,  521,  525),  and  the  boldly  disingenuous  nvm  censesfaceret, 
578.  Not  only  is  bis  list  of  reasons  a  string  of  subterfuges,  but 
his  first  one  is  flatly  untrue  in  point  of  fact,  for  Davus  had  never 
told  bim  there  was  a  quarrel.  He  perverts  wliat  Davus  had  said 
in  519  and  earlier  in  442. 

579.  Tute  adeo  :  See  415.    eius  nerba  andies :  A  safe  venture 
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on  Simo's  part,  for  it  will  put  Davus  in  a  dilemma  where,  unless 
he  dissembles  to  Chremes  by  agreeing  to  the  proposed  marriage, 
he  must  not  only  incur  Simo"s  anger,  but.  above  all,  compromise 
the  reputation  of  Pamphilus,  whose  connection  with  Glycerium 
is  the  only  bar  to  his  marriage  with  Chremes's  daugiiter  (144- 
148). 

580.  eccuni  =  ecce -^  einn,  "there  he  is  I"  Demonstratives 
intensified  hj  composition  with  ecce  are  abundant  in  collo- 
quial  Latin.  Besides  eccum  Terence  has  eccos,  and  the  feminine 
forms  ecca,  eccam,  eccas.  Plautus  lias,  in  additiou,  ecm  as  acc.  pl. 
neuter,  and  eccilla,  eccillum,  eccillam,  ecciUut,  aud  once  eccistam, 
which  were  obsolete  by  the  time  of  Terence.  The  inseparable 
iutensive  -ce  is  an  enclitic.  As  a  proclitic  it  is  reversed  to  ec-. 
The  enclitic  goes  with  demonstratives  {hicce,  better  written  Mce), 
the  proclitic  with  relatives,  interrogatives,  and  indefinitcs  {ecquis). 
ecce  =  ec-{-  ce.  -ce  before  tlie  negative  particle  ne  becomes  -d-,  as 
in  hicine.  foras  (acc.) :  This  and  forls  (abl.)  are  the  ouly  sur- 
viving  forms  of  a  supposed/o?*rte  (nom.pl.).  This  phn-al  form  is 
not  to  be  referred  to  the  idea  of  a  double  door,  but  to  doors  as 
openings  in  general  (Roby,  884),  as  in  our  "  out-doors."  The 
third  declension/b?'i8  occurs  sparingly  in  Plautus  and  Terence 
in  tlie  nom.  sing.,  quid  nam  faris  crepuit?  (Ad.  264),  and  more 
commonly  in  the  plural  iorm?,  fores.foi'ihus,^\i.\c\\  primarily  refer 
to  the  two  leaves  of  a  double  door;  tune  has  pepulisti  fores  ? 
(Ad.  638),  anusforibus  obdit  pessulum  (Heaut.  278). 

Sc.  4. 

580,  581.  Davus  enters  in  response  to  Simo^s  summons,  and 
is  ignorant  of  the  new  turn  aifairs  have  just  taken.  He  makes 
as  though  he  had  been  about  to  come  of  liis  own  accord  on  a 
matter  of  some  importance.  His  object  is  to  force  Simo"s  plan 
by  urging  that  it  is  liigh  time  tlie  wedding  was  in  progress. 
adnesperasoit,  the  day  (301)  is  passing.  It  will  soon  be  even- 
ing,  the  customary  time  for  leading  the  bride  in  procession  to 
her  new  horae.     See  Catullus  (LXII.  1)  : 

Vesper  adest  iuuene.%  con-mrgite  .  . . 
lam  ueniet  uirgo,  iam  dicetur  Hymenaeus. 
Andin  1  to  Cliremes. 

582-5S4.  With  582  the  metre  changes  to  the  iambic  octo- 
narius,  and  coutinues  so  (except  in  GO.j)  to  tlie  cnd  of  the  scene. 
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Simo  turns  to  break  the  news  cautiously  to  Davus.  He  begins 
witli  au  ordinary  expression  of  general  aj^preliension  {non  nil 
ueritus  suin  j,  then  in  an  easy  manner  uames  Davus  as  tbe  one 
whose  possible  acts  might  cause  tliis  appreliension,  qualifies  his 
second  statemeut  more  clearly  so  as  to  indicate  tliat  as  Davus 
was  a  slave  he  uiight  be  expected  to  act  in  such  a  nianner,  ex- 
plains  still  more  definitely  wliat  this  manner  might  be  {dolis  ut 
me  deluderes),  and  chjses  with  the  love  affairs  of  Pampliilus  as 
the  precise  occasion  for  such  trickery.  Simo  steps  carefully  and 
€venly  from  phrase  to  phrase  as  he  advances  towards  greater 
and  greater  definiteness.  His  five  scparate  statements  are  all 
Tnetrically  equal,  each  one  being  half  an  octonarius.  The  scan- 
ning  is 

eyo  dudum  non\nil  ueFitus  aum, 

Daue,  dbs  te,  ne\fdixres  idem, 

guod  uolgus  ser\uoram  solet, 

dolis  ut  me\delttderes, 

proptirea  quod\ainat  fiUus.* 

These  five  phrases  should  be  readered  into  Engllsh  according 
to  their  succession  in  the  Latin.  In  this  way  the  precise  care- 
fulness  of  Simo  is  best  reproduced. 

586.  Taudeiii  cognosti  qui  sieiu  ?  Tliis  reproachful  touch  of 
injured,  but  at  last  acknowledged  innocence  is  a  remiuder  to 
Simo  of  his  last  meeting  vvitli  Davus  (502-504):  "After  all  you 
said  to  me  tlien,  are  you  now  at  last  convinced  V 

587.  fueraut  futurae:  See  543. 

590.  Hoc  audl,  a  formula  used  to  arrest  attention  preparatory 
to  some  comniunication.  audi  nunciam  (329)  is  siniilar.  te  intro 
ive  iussi  pnints  back  to  523. 

591.  Num  uaui  perinms  (aside),  "I  hope  all  is  not  lost." 
"Are  we  ruined,  then  ?"  (Cohuan).  Davus  suspects  the  worst 
at  once.  Simo's  falsely  colored  nnrro  huic,  quae  tu  dudum  nar- 
rasti  mihi  is  so  put  that  Davus  cannot  gainsay  it,  for  he  did  not 
hear  what  Simo  said  to  Chremes. 

592.  Quid  iiain  audio  %  Davus  is  a  little  puzzled  for  an  in- 
stant,  for  he  cannot  see  how  he  can  have  said  anytliing  to  Simo 

*  Ndtk:  ^  and  —  indicate  the  light  and  heavy  lieats  of  the  iamlii.  not  nec- 
essaiily  the  iiatural  quautiiy  of  ihe  syllables.  Noiice  that  positional  quantity  is 
neglected. 
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that  will  help  on  the  marriage.  Simo  does  not  leave  him  in 
loiiger  suspense,  but  comes  out  with  the  crusliing  fact  id  exoro. 
Davus's  scheme  to  deliver  Pamphilus  is  tbiled,  and  becomes  the 
very  means  of  betraying  him  into  his  father's  power.  occidi, 
"  I'm  undone,"  involuntarily  escapes  his  lips.  Simo  at  this  turns 
sharply  in  hem,  quid  dixisti?  hoping  to  catch  Davus,  who,  how- 
ever,  narrowly  saves  himself  by  saying  optume,  "  '  well  done '  is 
what  I  said.'" 

593.  per  hunc,  ou  C!iremes's  part. 

595.  solus  effeeisti :  Simo  is  so  exultant  over  his  success  that 
he  assail.s  tlie  dejected  Davus  irouically. 

59({.  Eg^o  uoro  solus,  spolien  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  to 
Simo  a  natural  expression  of  asseut.  Tlie  audience  would  easily 
appreciate  the  feeling  of  distress,  which  Davus  conceals  from 
Simo. 

597.  iuritatus,  "  disturbed,"  "  distressed."  The  primary  idea 
in  inritatus  is  "provoked  iuto  activity  against  one's  will." 

598.  Quiescas,  "  be  easy  about  tliat,"  "  there's  no  need  of  your 
talking  to  me."  Comp.  quaeso,  ego  daho,  quiesce  (Phorm.  670). 
Miruni  ni  doniist,  "it  will  be  a  wonder  if  he's  not  at  home." 
Not  tlie  same  as  nimirum. 

599.  itideni,  "in  exactly  tlie  same  way,"  hinting  that  the 
same  result  —  defeat  —  will  follow  in  the  case  of  Pamphilus  as 
happened  in  the  case  of  Davus.  Nullus  suni,  lit.  "I  am  no 
nian,"  "  I  am  nauglit,"  and  hence  "  I  am  ruined  "  is  a  preclassical 
espression.  Simihir  in  spirit  is  sepultus  sum  (Phorm.  943),  "Pm 
dead  and  buried." 

600.  in  pistrinuni:  See  199.  reeta  uia,  lit.  "by  a  straight 
road,"  "right  away,"  without  waiting  for  his  master  to  put  his 
old  threat  (199,200)  in  execution. 

601.  loci  preci  relictuni:  Sce  154.  jjreci,the  dative  sing.  of 
prex,  occurs  only  in  one  otlier  place  (Phorm.  547). 

602.  in  nuptias  conieci,  as  though  he  had  cast  Pamphilus 
into  prison,  for  wliicli  ad  in  uinculn  conicere  or  in  carcerem  coni- 
cere  w'ere  stereotyped  forms  of  expression. 

604.  astutias,  acc.  in  an  exclamation  ;  really  objcct  to  some 
verb  understood  (Roby,  1128).  si  quiesseni,  "  if  I  had  kept 
Btiir*  and  not  advised  Simo  to  go  on  prepariug  for  the  marringe 
(521,522). 

605.  Davus  suddenly  catches  sight  of  Pnmphilus  approaching 
—  the  last  raan  he  desires  to  meet.     The  verse  is  an  iambic 
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quatemarius,  which  is  principally  used  by  Terence  for  fragmen- 
tary  or  exclamatory  statements.     Couip.  lines  240,  244,  537,  636. 

606.  aliquid  is  not  easy  to  cxplain.  Donatus  comments  as 
follows:  noii  dixit  '■'■  glndium''^  uut  ^^-  laqueum^"'  ite  esset  tragicum. 
This  makes  aliquid  mean  any  implement  by  means  of  which 
iquo)  Davus  could  destroy  himseU"  {me  praecipitem  darem  in  the 
sense  iu  wliich  \ve  sometimes  tind  praecipitare,  as  unius  uitio 
jjraecipitata,  Cic.  Rep.  II.  23.  43,  and  ipsa  semet  jjraecipitauit, 
Sall.  Jug.  41).  It  seems  a  better  explanation  to  make  aliquid 
uiean  "  any  uieans  at  all,"  first  any  weapon  and  then  ( as  liis 
mind»  swiftly  seeks  some  less  unattainable  means )  any  place 
thereabouts  from  which  he  could  throw  bimself  headlong.  For 
the  hitter  idea  comp.  lui.m  qui  in  amorem  jiraecipitauit,  peius 
perit  quam  si  saxo  saliat  (Plaut.  Trin.  265). 

Sc.  5. 

Simo  has  told  Pamphilus  (as  he  promised  but  a  moment  be- 
fore,  599)  that  Chremes  conseuts  to  the  proposed  marriage. 
Pamphilus  now  enters  euraged  at  Davus  and  in  search  of  liim. 
Davus  prudently  stands  aside  for  a  while,  and  is  not  observed 
until  616.  The  three  opening  and  four  closing  lines  of  the  scene, 
in  which  part  Pamphilus  is  most  threatening,  are  in  trochaic 
metre.     The  rest  is  in  iambic  octonarii. 

607.  scelus,  neut.  iu  contempt  (see  159).  As  scelvs  is  mascu- 
line  in  sense  here,  there  is  no  difBculty  in  regard  to  the  gender 
of  qui.     hoc,  this  disaster. 

608.  iners  =  in  -\-  ars,  -'  devoid  of  skill,"  "  such  a  dolt "'  (Col- 
man).  iiiilli  cnnsili :  Three  genitives  of  nvllus  occur  in  the 
comic  poets.  Tliey  are  nulJius,  nulllus^and  nulli.  nulli  consili 
resembles  our  colloquial  idiom  "  of  no  account." 

609.  conmiisisse,  "intrusted,"  an  act  of  great  confidence,  much 
greater  than  if  he  had  merely  acquainted  Davus  with  his  aff"airs. 
fattlli  is  from  fundo  and  means  "  easily  pouring  out  the  con- 
tents."  A  ms  futtile  was  a  water-vessel  with  a  broad  mouth 
and  narrow  or  pointed  bottom.  It  was  used  in  the  rites  sacred 
to  Vesta,  in  which  it  was  not  permissible  to  place  the  vessels  of 
water  on  the  ground.  If  unsuj^ported,  it  was  sure  to  fall  and 
spill  its  contents.  Hence  seruosfuttilis  is  one  who  cannot  keep 
a  secret  or  anything  confided  to  him. 

611.  A  line  of  Menander's  'Avdpia  from  which  this  appears  to 
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be  copied  has  been  preserved  by  Douatus,  tliough  in  corrnpt 
form.  As  restored  by  Casaubon  and  Meineke  it  reads  ivdivb' 
ano({)vya>v  oiiK  av  dTToXolfirjv  Trore. 

614.  quid  iiie  faciaiiij  "what  to  do  with  myself."  This  con- 
struction  of  the  abhitive  v/\thfacere  is  comnion  in  Plautus  and 
Terence.  Cicero  also  uses  it.  quid  hoc  huraine  faciatis  Cln  Verr. 
I.  16).  Tlie  dative  is  also  used  in  like  meaning  in  112.  (Roby, 
1223).     id  ago,  "Fm  considering  this." 

616.  Oli :  Pampliilus  hears  soaie  one  talking  and  starts  as  he 
sees  it  is  Davus.  Eho  dum :  See  88,  184.  bone  uir,  "my  good 
sir."  Ironical  aud  somewhat  vindictive.  nideu :  See  end  of 
note  on  137. 

617.  impedite  and  expedlre,  "entangle"  and  "  disentangle." 

618.  Xempe  ut  modo,  supply  me  eipcdisti.  furcifer,  lit. 
"  fork-bearer."  The/>/?r«  was  a  fork-shaped  wooden  yoke,  like 
an  inverted  v,  fastened  downwards  on  a  criminars  neck,  vvith 
its  prongs  bound  to  his  hands.  Slaves  were  often  compelled, 
even  for  slight  oflFences,  to  go  around  bearing  the  furca  in  this 
nianner  ignominiae  magis  quam  supplicii  causa  (Donatus).  Tbe 
furca  was  also  placed  on  slaves  as  they  were  about  to  be  con- 
ducted  to  crucifixion  (Plaut.  Most.  52  ;  Miles,  359,  360). 

621.  Dixti:  See  151.  Aristnplianes  lias  the  line  W  -rvaQeiv 
(f)T](Tfis  a^ios  elvai ;  Tedvdvai.  Cmcem  :  Davus  is  not  prepared 
to  argue  with  PampliiUis ;  so  he  concedes  at  once  that  death  is 
the  only  logical  conckision.  Comp.  his  attitude  with  tliat  of  the 
slave  in  Plautus,  who  hiimorously  accepts  crucifixion  as  his  nat- 
ural  mode  of  death  (Milcs,  372,  373) : 

NoH  minitari :  scio  crucem  futuram  mihi  sepulcmm, 
Ibi  mei  sunt  maiores  siti,  pater,  auos,  proauos,  dbauos. 

The  various  punishments  of  Roman  slaves  are  nowhere  more 
appreciatively  described  than  in  Terence  and  Plautus.  Besides 
the  pistrinum  (199,  600),  the  fiirca  (618),  and  the  crux  (621), 
tliere  are  various  others,  such  as  qnaestio,  "  torture ;"  the  ergastu- 
/?/m,  where  they  often  worked  in  the  cliain-gang;  compes,  "fet- 
ters;"  manicae,  "  hand -cuffs;"  uerbera,  "flogging;"  branding 
letters  on  the  forehead  (slaves  so  branded  were  called  literati, 
notati,  inscripti).  Even  greater  cruelties  than  these  were  per- 
niissible,  as,  for  instance,  chopping  oflf  the  hand  for  theft. 

622.  ad  nie  redeam :  Comp.  reprime  iracundiam  atque  ad  te 
redi  (Ad.  794). 
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AcTus  lY. 

Tlie  opening  of  this  act  finds  Davus  defeated  and  Pampbilus 
in  despair.  His  distress  is  iucreased  by  the  various  complica- 
tions  which  arise  in  regard  to  Charinus,  whom  he  has  uninten- 
tionaliy  betrayed,  and  in  regard  to  Glycerium,  wlio  now  supposes 
herself  to  be  deseitcd.  Duvus,  however,  comes  to  the  rescue  with 
a  counterplot. 

Sc.  1. 

Cliarinus  enters  in  great  agitation.  He  has  heard  from  Byrria 
(431)  that  Pamphilus  had  agreed  to  mariy  Chremes's  daugliter, 
and  also  tiiat  Ciiremes  had  given  his  consent  to  tiie  marriage 
(572,  573).  It  is  only  too  true,  as  he  at  first  feared  (328).  Pam- 
pliilus  lias  played  liim  false.  As  he  paces  to  and  fro  on  the  stage 
he  delivers  iiimself  of  a  passionate  cliaracterization  of  meu  who 
are  shamelessiy  selfisl].  This  occupies  the  first  fourteen  lines 
(625-638),  and  in  these  tlie  metrical  disturl>auce  is  more  violent 
than  auywliere  else  in  Terence.     The  passage  consists  of 

a  dactylic  {J.  ^  ^)  tetrameter  (625), 

tlien  nine  cretic  (_i  ^  _)  tetrameters  (626-634), 

oiie  broken  trochaic  septenarius  (635  *), 

one  iambic  quaternarius  (636),  and 

two  baccliiac  (^  i.  _)  tetrameters  (637,  638). 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  little  rhytlimical  tempest,  wliich  slowly  subsides 
as  tlie  scene  proceeds.  This  quieting-down  begiiis  as  Charinus 
turns  to  consider,  in  less  excitement,  just  wiiat  he  had  better  do, 
sed  quicl  agam?  (639).  From  here  uutil  055  the  metre  wavers 
between  trocliaic  septenarii  (639,  640,  643-649)  and  iambic  octo- 
narii  (641,  643,  650-654).  From  655  onward  it  runs  easily  in 
iamlnc  senarii  to  682, — almost  to  the  eud  of  the  scene. 

625.  credibile  aut  memorabile,  "  fit  to  be  believed  or  told." 
For  tlus  sense  of  the  termiuatiou  -UUs  comp.  lazida-bilis,  "praise- 

•  I  have  veutured  to  sciin  635  as  follows: 

quig  tu  esf^iqxiis  mihi  (Sf^.quor  medm  fi\bi/y. 

This  hrings  a  pnnse  {=  --')  at  the  end  of  e.ich  of  the  three  ph.irply  marked  ques- 
tions  which  c  impose  the  verse.  The  liue  is  in  a  eense  composite,  hiu  compo,-ed 
of  ihree  pieces  (two  trochaic  catalectic  dipods  aiid  oiie  caiiileclic  tripod),  aud 
not  of  two  trochaic  catulectic  tripods,  as  it  is  generally  scauned. 
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worthy,"  specta-Mlis,  "  worfh  seeing."  So  Plautus  :  istuc  quidem 
nec  heliianst  nec  memorahile  (Curc.  8). 

G26.  uecordia,  "  heartlessiiess."  ue  is  an  inseparable  prefix 
wliich  hiwers  the  meaning  of  the  •word  witli  wliicli  it  is  com- 
pounded.  Thus  uecors  is  not  negative,  "deprived  of  a  beart,"  but 
the  lower  positive  quality  "with  scarcely  any  heart."  So  uepal- 
lidus,  "very  pale "  —  the  lowest  degree  of  paleness;  uesanus, 
"feel:)ly  sane  "  (not  insanus). 

G27.  gaudeunt  is  justified  by  the  implied  plural  in  qiioiquam 
iu  626. 

628.  Alterlus,  like  tlie  genitive  nulVius  as  well  as  nulllus. 

629.  Iduest  ueruui,  "Is  this  just?"  uerum  =  \.v\x&  morally, 
in  this  connectiou.     Comp.  uero  uoltu  (839),  "  candidly." 

630.  modo,  "  at  the  time,"  in  coutrast  with  post  (631).  pudor 
pauluui  adest,  "  have  some  little  shame." 

634.  Ibi  tum:  See  106,131. 

635.  Witli  meam  supply  sponsam  dedam.  The  sense  of  qtiis 
tu  esf  is  illustrated  in  one  of  Cicero"s  Letters  to  Trebatius  (ad 
Fam.  VII.  16):  ego  si  foris  coenitarem,  Cn.  Octatio.familiari  tuo 
defuissem  ;  cui  tamen  dixi,  quum  me  aliquoties  inviiaret:  ''■oro  te, 
'  quis  tu  esf '  "  sed  mehercules,  extra  iocum,  homo  hellus  est.  extra 
iocum  makes  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Cicero  is  quoting 
eitlier  Terence  or  &,  common  saying  known  independently  both 
to  Cicero  and  Terence. 

637.  pudeut  is  Bentley's  reading  f or  pudet  of  the  MSS.  The 
personal  use  of  this  verb  occurs  only  in  the  older  Latin.  637 
and  638  correspond  very  closely  with  a  passage  in  tbe  "  Epidicus  " 
of  Plautus  (166, 167),  and  may  be  an  imitation  of  it : 

plerique  homines,  quos  quom  7iil  refert  pudct,  quom  usiist  ut  pudeant 
ibi  eos  deserit  pnidor. 

639.  expostulem,  transitive  here.     So  Ad.  595  iniuriam  si  ex- 

postules. 

640.  atque,  "  and  besides." 

641.  There  is  a  line  from  Eurij^ides  which  may  have  served 
as  a  model  for  Menander  in  composing  what  Terence  here  trans- 
lates.  The  line  is  KaiToi.  TrpoKo-^oi  y  ovBiv,  dXyvva>  8e  ae  (Hippol. 
1297).  morem  gessero  is  really  one  word  like  operam  dare  and 
animum  advertere. 

643.  causa:  See  257.  fidem  soluisti,  "  you  have  broken  your 
word  "  —  the  opposite  oi  fidem  seruare. 

8* 
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644.  Etiam  nanc  is  intended  to  force  home  the  meaning  of 
tandem  on  Pamphilus.  postnlas,  lit.  "are  you  asking  ?"  hence 
"  do  you  expect  ?"     So  postulabat,  657. 

645.  complacitast,  supply  Philumena  or  illa  as  subject. 

646.  spectaui  ex,  "  viewed  from  ( a  standpoint ),"  hence 
"judged." 

647.  Falsn's,  "You  are  mistaken."  solidum,  "complete," 
"  assured." 

648.  lactasses :  lacto,  "  entice,"  "  delude,"  is  the  frequentative 
of  /rtcio,  which  is  thus  explained  by  Festus:  '' lacit,'' decipiendo 
inducit.  It  is  an  unusual  word,  and  is  repeated  in  paraphrase 
hjfalsa  spe  pruduceres. 

649.  Habeas,  "  You  may  have  her."  Comp.  sed  quid  mulieria 
("what  sort  of  a  woman")  uxorem  hahes?  (Hec.  643). 

651.  carnufex:  See  183. 

653.  altercasti :  altercare,  instead  of  the  deponent  altercari, 
is  very  rare  and  is  not  classical.  This  is  the  only  instance  in 
Terence. 

655.  qno,  "  inasmuch  as." 

656.  Haec:  See  328.     niilii,  "for  me,"  not  dative  of  agent. 

657.  postulabat:  See  644. 

659.  Non  dfim,  "  not  even  yet."  dmn  is  separate  and  made 
emphatic  by  the  verse-accent. 

660.  lioc  audi :  See  590.  Pamphilus  is  so  absorbed  in  the 
main  matter  of  his  explanation  that  he  fails  to  make  clear  at 
once  wl)o  is  the  subject  of  destitit  and  impulit  (662). 

662.  Suadere,  orare,  depend  on  the  renewed  force  of  nun- 
quam  destitit.  perpnlit,  "  he  fairly  drove  me  to  do  it."  For 
Pamphilus"s  reluctance  comp.  lines  384,  409. 

666.  At,  which  regularly  marks  an  immediate  cliange  or  con- 
trast,  is  not  infrequent  in  sudden  imprecations  :  at  te  di  perdant 
(Eun.  431  ).  duint  is  an  early  form  for  the  subjunctive  deut. 
Terence  and  Plautus  have  the  forms  duim,  duis,  duit,  duint 
singly,  and  Plautus  also  has  them  in  composition  with  jur- ;  di 
te  perduint.  Translate  "  may  the  gods  give  you  the  fate  your 
deeds  deserve." 

669.  The  sententious  alliteration  of  Davus  makes  no  impres- 
sion  on  Charinus.  Scio,  "of  course,"  "any  one  would  know 
that."  Davus  would  go  on  plotting  until  he  gave  out  from 
sheer  exhaustion  {defetigatus). 

671.  id  anticipates  line  672. 
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673.  si  aduigilaums,  "  if  you  are  wide-awake." 

674.  gemiuas,  "a  clouble  marriage "  —  two  wives  at  once, 
Glycer.Liin,  whoni  he  may  be  legally  bound  to  marry  (220,221), 
and  th  ■  daaghter  of  Chremes. 

67.3.  Eg'©,  Pamphile :  This  use  of  ego  with  the  name  of  tlie 
person  addressed  immediately  following  occurs  at  the  opening 
of  rather  formal  communications.  It  serves  to  confiue  attention 
a  little  more  closely  at  the  start  to  the  two  persous  iuvolved.  So 
ego,  Charine,  330. 

679.  sedalo  =  se  {aine)  -\-  dolo,  "  sincerely,"  "  earnestly." 

680.  Vel,  "  If  you  like."  For  this  use  of  a  single  uel  with  the 
jraiDerative  comp.  uhl  ego  hiric  abiero,  uel  occidito  (Phorni.  143). 

681.  Cupio,  supply  melius  reperire. 

682.  683.  At  iam,  "  but  now  !"  Pamphilus  is  urgent.  Davus 
is  hardly  ready  with  his  plan  on  such  short  notice.  Fortunately 
for  him,  the  door  of  Glycerium"s  liouse  opens.  While  Pamphilus 
is  pressing  him  hard  for  his  pUm  Mysis  steps  out  from  the  house. 
iuuentnm  dabo :  See  684. 

Sc.  2. 

Mysis,  who  had  gone  into  the  house  of  her  mistress,  Glycerium, 
some  time  ago  (467),  now  steps  out  of  the  house.  As  she  does 
so,  she  calls  back  reassuringly  to  Glycerium,  who  \z  withiu. 
The  scene  is  entirely  in  iambic  septenarii. 

684.  ul>i  ul)i,  "wherever."  Similar  is  the  use  oi  ut  ut,  "how- 
ever."  These  are  relative  forms  raade  indefinite  by  doubling, 
like  quisquis.  Another  means  of  conversion  into  indefinite  rela- 
tives  is  the  addition  of  -cunqne.  Hence  ut  ut-=  utcunqne  ;  ubi 
uhi  =  ulicunque.  iiiuentum  curabo:  The  perf  pass.  part.  27i?/e7i- 
tum  is  to  be  construed  as  a  predicate  after  its  subject  Patnphi- 
lum.  This  use  of  the  passive  participle  as  an  "oblique  predi- 
cate"  (Roby,  1402)  occurs  after  the  verbs  ciipio,  curo,  do,facio, 
habeo,  reddo,  uolo  —  all  words  of  coramon  use.  The  idiom  corre- 
sponds  to  our  English  "I'll  have  him  found." 

685.  modo  tu,  "only  do  you."     rnodo  is  restrictive  here. 

686.  optume  mihi  te  offers,  "  well  met." 

687.  se  refers  to  subject  of  iimit.  We  should  expect  eam  in 
prose. 

688.  integra.scit,  "  beginsall  over  again,"  "starts  anew  "  as  if 
it  were  integer,  sometliing  entire  and   liithcrto  untouched.     So 
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ecce  autem  de  integro,  "  here  it  is  again  trom  the  beginning " 
(Ad.  153). 

689.  Sicine :  sic  is  tbr  si-^-ce  (Roby,  524).  In  composition 
"with  -ne  tlie  fuU  fonn  isice  is  retaiued  with  the  chauge  of  e  to  i. 
See  end  of  note  on  580.     tna,  spoken  to  Davus  standing  near  by. 

690.  idcirco  {=  id -\- ciixa,  "about  this")  is  most  commonly 
used  to  refer  backward  or  forward  to  some  defiuing  causal  sen- 
tence  with  quod,  quia,  or  si,  or  to  some  clause  of  purpose  with 
ut,  ne,  or  qui. 

691.  Quibas,  supply  nuptiis.  This  impersonal  passive  use  of 
quiesci  with  ablative  is  rare.  Symmachus  (Ep.  I.  8)  has  tufhis 
quiescitur.  quiescere  aliqua  re  is  to  have  rest  from  anything. 
hic  is  Davus. 

692.  Davus  defends  himself  {hic).     iiistiga;  "stir  him  up." 

693.  Ea  res  est,  "  that  is  the  reason  indeed,"  Glycerium  has 
heard  about  the  marriage.  Mysis's  remark  is  a  sort  of  answer 
to  what  Pamphilus  had  just  said  in  690.  691  and  692  are  con- 
fined  to  Chariuus  and  Davus,  who  may  be  supposed  to  stand  a 
little  to  one  side  of  the  others. 

695.  omuis  hominesj  including  even  his  father,  if  necessary, 
but  not  bkintly  meutiouing  him. 

696.  contigit  means  "  slie  became  mine  by  a  chance  event.'' 
The  death  of  Chrysis,  her  sister,  who  liad  formally  commended 
her  to  his  care  as  amicum  tutorem  patrem  (295),  was  the  unex- 
pected  event  wliich  raade  liim  the  lawful  protector  of  Glycerium. 
naleant  qni,  "  farewell  to  all  who." 

697.  Pamphilus  does  not  say  nil  nisi  mors,  but  nemo  nisi  mors. 
No  persou,  not  even  the  one  with  the  strongest  right  (his  father), 
should  separate  thera. 

698.  llesipiseo :  As  Charinus  is  always  on  the  alert  for  his 
own  interests,  tliis  word  might  be  expected  froiu  him.  Bentley, 
however,  went  against  tlie  MSS.  and  assigned  it  to  3Iysis.  jVon 
«  .  .  magis  uernm  atqne  hoc:  atque  is  sometimes  used  after 
comparatives  where  quatn  miglit  be  expected.  The  precise  sense 
is  "not  any  the  truer  tlian  is  this  other  which  is  put  alongside 
of  (atque)  it." 

700.  nolo  is  to  be  conipleted  by  ut  pater  credat  understood. 
id  refers  backwards  to  the  clause  ut . . .  credat,  699. 

701-703.  Id  refers  forwards  (because  of  tense  oi  faciam)  to 
per  me  stetisse  ut  credat.  Pamphilus  is  resolute  enough,  but  in 
a  desperate  strait  as  Charinus  acknowledges  in  miser  atque  ego. 
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proclini,  lit.  "going  downwards,"  hence  very  easy  to  do.  Duvus 
tries  to  encourage  Pauipbilus  witli  consilium  quaero.  Charinus 
has  at  once  a  hearty  word  for  him^forWs,  "that's  a  fine  fellow  !" 
Panipliilus  is  not  so  hopeful  in  scio  quid  conere.  eflfectum  red- 
dam :  See  C84. 

704.  lam  hoc  opns  est:  Pamphilus  jogs  Davus's  memory 
witli  the  same  words  as  he  liad  emjiloyed  in  683,  wlien  they 
were  interrupted  by  Mysis.  Notice  how  ready  Davus  is  at  give 
and  take.  His  emphatic  word  in  703  was  hoc.  PamphiUis  talves 
this  from  his  lips  aud  gives  him  to  understand  tliat  iam  is  more 
urgeut  than  hoc,  but  Davus  is  ready  for  him  at  ouce  with  quin 
iarn  habeo.  Ciuirinus,  as  usual,  hurries  with  his  question.  Davus 
quietly  rebuffs  his  selfish  question  in  huic,non  tihi  haheo:  ne  erres. 

705.  Sat  liabeo :  Charinus  linows  better  than  to  resent  what 
Davus  may  say.  His  own  hopes  are  too  closely  depeudent  on 
what  Davus  is  willing  to  do.     See  liues  373,  374. 

707.  uos,  Charinus  and  Pamphilus.     Mysis  remains  (714). 

708.  Pampliihis  leaves  at  once.  Chariuus,  wlio  is  uncasy  be- 
cause  of  Davus's  rebuke  in  704,  lingers  to  plead  his  cause. 

709.  Xarrationis  iiiitium,  "  the  beginuing  of  a  long  story." 

710.  Elio  tu  inpudens:  Davus  is  out  of  patience.  Charinus 
has  been  inpudens  at  every  stnge  of  the  phiy,  caring  only  foj 
himself.  His  conduct  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  regard  Pam- 
philus  shows  botli  for  his  fatlier  {patris  pudor,  262  )  and  fof 
Glycerium  {misericordia  huius,  261;  pudor,  279).  dieculam, 
dim.  of  dies,  "a  little  while."  Just  what  Charinus  had  asked  in 
329. 

711.  Quantum,  "in  so  far  as." 

712.  Huc,  spoken  as  Cliariuus  moves  towards  the  Tiouse. 

713.  Age,  ueniam,  "Well  —  I'1I  come." 

714.  dum  exeo :  Davus  is  al)out  to  step  for  a  moment  into  the 
house  of  Glycerium  for  a  purpose  which  he  does  not  then  reveal 
to  Mysis. 

Sc.  3. 

Mysis  19  left  alone  for  an  instant.  She  soliloquizes  until  721, 
when  Davus  reappears.  This  scene  and  the  rest  of  the  act  (716- 
819)  is  in  iambic  senarii. 

716.  proprium  ( probably  akin  to  prope),  that  which  is 
"  nearer,"  heuce  "  peculiar  to,"  "  one's  owu,"  and  then  "  sure  " 
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or  "  certain,''  as  in  this  passage.  The  phrase  containing  it  is 
proverbial  both  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Lucilius  has  nil  esse  in 
uita  proprium  mortali  datum  and  proprium  uero  nil  neminem 
hahere.  Menander's  fragments  (Meineke,  IV.  359)  contain  the 
liue  /3e'/3aio^  ovbev  iv  filw  SoKel  TreXeij/,  aud  his  contemporary 
Diphilus  has  ^e^aiov  oiibiv  f<TTiv  iv  dvrjra  (Bicp.  StiU  older  and 
perhaps  the  model  for  both  Menander  and  Dipliilus  is  jSe^aia  8' 
ov8(U  dvrjTos  fvTvxf^i  yeyo)?  in  the  fragments  of  Euripides. 

718.  Amicain,  amatorein,  nimmj  climax.  amicus  and  amor 
tor  are  not  equivalent.  Plautus  says  longe  alter  est  amicus  atque 
amator  (Truc.  171). 

719.  eo  is  Pamphilus. 

720.  hic,  "now;"  illic,  "formerly" — that  is,  before  he  had 
formally  become  the  protector  of  Glycerium  —  during  their  early 
acquaiutance. 

721.  Davus  enters  carrying  in  his  arms  the  newly  born  child 
of  Glycerium.  mi  homo  is  used  in  expressions  of  surprise.  So 
au  au,  mi  homo^  sanvn  es?  (Ad.  336). 

723.  malitia,  from  malus.  Originally  in  a  bad  sense,  as  in 
ius  summum,  summast  malitia  (Heaut.  796).  Also  in  the  sense 
of  "  cunning  "  or  "  shrewdness,"  as  here.  So  muliehns  adhilenda 
malitiast  (Plaut.  Epid.  546).     astntia,  from  astns.     See  208. 

724.  hnnc,  supply;j?/e?'»??i.  ocins,  "at  once,"  is  often  used  in 
a  sense  but  little  weaker  than  the  superlative. 

725.  aute  nostraui  iaunam,  that  is,  the  house  of  his  master, 
Simo, 

726.  "VVith  Hnmine  supjDly  tierhenas  apponam.  Servius  refers 
to  this  passage  in  his  comment  atusive  ("  incorrectly ")  "«cr- 
henas"'  vocamus  omnes  frondes  saeratas,  ut  est  laurus,  oliva  vel 
myrtus^iit  Terentius.  He  also  attributes  this  line  ofTerenceto 
Menander,  and  Donatus  has  preserved  the  Greek  of  it,  though 
in  so  very  corrupt  a  form  as  to  be  nearly  unintelligible  and  im- 
possible  to  restore  with  certainty.  ara :  An  altar  of  ApoUo 
usually  stood  on  the  stage  in  Latin  comedies.  It  was  ordinarily 
decked  with  laurel.  Here  with  myrtle:  nam  mi/rlum  fuisse  Me- 
nander  testatur  de  quo  Terentius  transtuUt  (Servius).  myrtus  in 
the  fragment  of  Menander  is  fivppivas,  the  only  certain  word  in 
the  whole  line. 

728.  Davus  does  not  tell  Mysis  his  true  reason,  but  invents  an 
ironical  excuse  which  he  thinks  good  enough  for  her  simple 
mind. 
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729.  liquido,  "  with  a  clear  conscience." 

730.  Koiia  religio,  "a  new  scrujile  "  for  such  a  man  as  Davus 
to  entertain.  Mysis  answers  with  simplicity,  but  still  with  some 
porception  of  the  absurdity  of  his  reason.  cedo,  "give  me  the 
chikl." 

731.  732.  Davus  hnrries  her  oflf  towards  the  ianua  with  nioue 
ocius  te.  When  she  is  far  enough  away  he  sucUlenly  exclaims 
pro  luppiter!  as  he  peers  down  the  street  aud  observes  Chremes 
in  the  distance.  iuteruenit,  "comes  at  the  wrong  time,"in  the 
midst  of  their  preparations. 

734.  hiuc  ab  dextera:  As  Chremes  keeps  gradually  advanc- 
ing  up  tlie  street  on  the  right,  Davus  suddenly  determines  to  do 
the  same  thing  by  disapi^eariug  on  tiie  left  hand  of  the  stage 
and  coming  around  so  as  to  return  by  the  same  street  as  Chremes, 
but  some  distauce  beliind  him.  Cluemes  will  then  eucounter 
only  Mysis  and  the  child,  and  Davus  will  eiiter  at  an  opportune 
moment.  This  is  the  beginning  of  Davus's  new  pUin  to  help 
Pamphilus. 

735.  snbseraias  oratioui,  "help  out  my  speecb." 
73G.  uerbis,  ablative. 

737-739.  Mysis  is  now  thoroughly  confused,  but  confides  in 
Davus's  superior  wisdom.  nil,  adv.  acc.  ut,  "since."  com- 
modnm,  "  convenience." 

Sc.  4. 

740.  Reuortor,  as  he  liad  said  he  would  do  (594),  in  presence 
of  Davus,  wlio  therefore  phins  this  scene  with  Mysis  in  view  of 
Chremes's  expected  return  to  tlie  house  of  Simo. 

741.  sed  quid  Iioc?  as  he  sees  tlie  chiUl  in  front  of  Simo's 
door. 

742.  Ybi  illic  est?  Mysis  is  too  confused  to  answer  Chremes. 
She  looks  around  for  Davus,  the  reason  for  wliose  disappearance 
she  could  not  account  for. 

744.  Davus  re-enters,  talking  as  if  he  had  just  come  from  the 
forum. 

745.  quid  \\mn\\\\xm  =  quot  homines.     illi,  "  tliere." 

746.  aunoua  carast,  "corn  is  very  liigli."  Davus  is  appar- 
ently  anxious  about  this  as  a  slave  might  be  who  heard  tliat  his 
monthly  allowance  of  food  was  to  be  cut  down  because  of  such 
high  prices.     Plautus  has  a  reproof  for  slaves  who  could  always 
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'•emember  their  food  and  yet  forget  their  domestic  duties  (Sti- 

chus,  60,  61): 

nos  meministis  quotkalendis  petere  demensum  cibum : 

qui  minus  memiuistis,  quod  opust  fdcto,  facere  in  aedibus  ? 

The  complaiut  of  tlie  parasite  idden  nt  annonast  grauis?  (Stichus, 

635)  is  of  tl)e  same  character.     quid  dicani  aliud  nescio:  Davus 

lias  no  more  news  from  tbe/'yr'//«. 

747.  As  Mysis  is  about  to  say  reliqjiisti  (see  reliqrnt,  744)  Da- 

vus  stops  her,     He  does  not  mean  to  have  Chremes  hear  tliat  he 

had  bcen  present  with  Mysis  only  a  moment  before.     qnae  liaec 

est  fabnla?  "  what  nonscnse  are  you  talking?" 

750.  ueniinem,  as  if  lie  did  not  know  Cliremes  was  present. 

751.  Diclura  es  quod  rogo?  is  spoken  in  a  tlireatening  man- 
ner.  An,  an  expression  of  mingled  astonislunent  and  pain,  as 
Davus  roughly  pushes  lier  farther  away  from  Chremes  so  as  to 
converse  safely  in  an  undertone.  Concede  ad  dexterani,  aside 
to  Jlysis,  who  does  as  Davus  desires. 

752.  753.  Davus  threatens  her  again,  in  an  undertone.  faxis 
cane,  "  take  care !" 

754.  Davus  abandons  his  undertone.  Male  dicis?  "What! 
■will  you  abuse  me?"  His  threatening  response  to  the  non  tute 
ipse?  of  Mysis  in  752.  Tliis  extorts  a  noiis  from  Mysis  —  the 
answcr  he  wislied  Chremes  to  hear. 

755,  756.  Mirnm  uero  . .  .  si,  "surprising,  indeed,  that."  See 
598.  ninlier . . .  Meretrix?  mulier  and  homo  are  somctimcs  us£d 
pleonastically.  So  seruom  hominem  (Phorm.  292)  and  meretricem 
muUerem  (Plaut.  i\Ien.  334).  meretrix  at  once  suggests  to  Chremes 
what  Davus  wislies  him  to  know. 

757.  idonei:  See  492. 

758.  In  quibns,  abl. — a  rare  construction  witli  inludere  (prob- 
ably  the  only  instance)  instead  of  the  accusative.  Comp.  in  nos 
inluseris,  Eun.  942;  inluditis  me,  Phorm.  915;  dignnm  quam  in- 
ludns,  Heaut.  741.  In  teinpore,  "  at  the  riglit  timc."  Cliremes 
congratulatcs  himself     Davus's  tricl?  is  beginning  to  succeed. 

759.  (aloud). 

760.  (asidc).     qnoqnani,  lit.  "  any where  at  all,"  "  not  an  inch." 

761.  eradicent,  lit.  "tcar  you  up  by  the  roots,"  "utterly  de- 
stroy  you."     More  empliatic  than  the  ordinary  perdnnt. 

762-766.  Tibi  dico  ego  an  non?  "Am  I  talking  to  you  or 
not?"  Davus  peremptorily  recalls  her  to  strict  attention,  and 
hectors  lier  into  answering  as  he  desires,  and  so  acquaints  the 
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startled  Chremes  with  the  truth.  qaoiam,  possessive  relative 
fromqimus,-a,-u?n,"\\hose."'  Mitte  id  quod  scio,  "never  mind 
what  I  know."  llecte  seiiiper  fugi,  "I  was  riglit  all  the  tinie 
in  avoiding."  Chremes  now  believes  Mysis  as  Davus  intended 
he  should. 

7G7.  Davus  pushes  his  advantage  by  pretending  to  charge 
that  the  boy  had  been  brought  there  iutentionally  to  deceive 
Chrenies. 

7G8.  Qnemne:  g'»^??^  is  relative,  not  interrogative. 

770.  ISuifarciiiatam,  "stuffed  out  with  the  bundle."  Mysis  is 
so  driven  to  despair  ut  Davus's  accusations  mucle  before  Cliremes, 
who  she  knows  to  be  preseut,  that  she  appeals  in  bcr  simple  sin- 
cerity  to  the  gods. 

771.  The  attestation  of  legitimate  birth  could  not  be  estab- 
lished  by  any  uumber  of  shives.  As  Mysis  realizes  tliat  lier  pro- 
testations  are  legally  worthless,  she  discloses  tbe  fact  that  euough 
liberae  (Roman  law  required  at  least  five)  were  present  to  attest 
the  birth. 

772.  illam,  Cliremes.  Davus  now  puts  Chremes  to  a  sharp 
test. 

775.  Noii  hercle  faciet,  "  by  Hercules  he  won't."  faciet  used 
representatively  for  dalit.  ut  sis  sciens,  "  that  you  may  under- 
stand  me  (I  tell  you)." 

779.  susarrari,  as  though  Mysis  would  be  afraid  to  avow  it 
openly. 

780,  781.  Hem  in  alarm  as  he  anticipates  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion  in  '' coactus  legibus  eam  uxorem  ducet.''''  Mysis  is  equal  to 
Davus's  expectations  in  her  bold  eho,  obsecro. 

782.  Cl»remes's  resolution  is  now  fixed  finnly  by  the  cogent 
consideratiou  that  as  Pamphilus  must  now  marry  Glycerium, 
since  she  is  a  ciuis,  it  would  be  madness  to  talk  of  giving  his 
own  daughter  to  Pamphilus.  locularium  malum:  malum  is  a 
noun  —  "a  nice  mess"  (Wagner). 

783.  Davus  thinks  his  questioning  of  Mysis  has  gone  far 
enough.  He  starts  as  lie  pretends  to  hear  Chremes  for  the  first 
time.  per  tempus  aduenis,  as  though  Chremes  had  tliat  instant 
arrived.  'per  temjnis  differs  a  little  from  in  tempore  (758),  which 
means  "in  the  thick  of  affiiirs,"  while  jser  tempus  is  more  strictly 
"at  the  right  time." 

784.  Ausculta,  as  though  he  would  inform  Chremes  about  his 
interview  with  Mysis. 
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786.  hanC;  Mysis. 

787.  Hic  est  ille  (to  the  trembling  Mysis),  "Here's  Cbremes 
biniself"  —  "  you  must  deal  with  liira  now."  Tben  non  te  credas 
Duiiom  ludere  is  addressed  to  Chremes. 

788.  Mysis  cannot  be  friglitened  out  of  ber  simplicity  at  any 
rate.  Her  evident  sincerity  is  tbe  last  stroke  wbicli  determines 
Cliremes  to  go  at  once  and  settle  tbe  wliole  matter  with  Sirao 
(789). 

789.  790.  As  Cbremes  disappears  into  Simo's  bouse  Mysis 
bastily  picks  up  the  child  and  starts  for  Glycerium's  bouse.  As 
Davus  tries  to  detain  ber  sbe  angrily  sbakes  bim  otf  and  tbreat- 
ens  to  tell  Glycerium  tbe  wbole  story. 

791.  Davus  ridicules  ber:  elw  inej^ta,  "see  here,  you  silly 
thing."' 

792.  socer  —  sponsae 2}ater  (732). 

794-.  ex  aninio,  "  spontaneously,"  "  on  the  instant." 
795.  de  industria,  "  by  premeditation."     Davus  knew,  as  tbe 
sequel  bad  proved,  how  convincing  would    be   the   eflfect  of 
Mysis^s  ignorant  simplicity,  and  Mysis  knew  sbe  would  not  be 
capable  of  sustaining  any  premeditated  jiart  for  an  iustant. 

Sc.  5. 

While  Mysis  and  Davus  remain  on  tbe  stage  from  the  last 
scene,  a  new  actor  enters.  It  is  Crito,  who  bas  just  arrived  in 
Atbens  from  Andros,  wbere  the  news  of  the  deatb  of  bis  cousin 
Chrysis  had  reached  him.  He  is  ber  nearest  relative  and  beir, 
and  comes  accordingly  to  claim  ber  property.  His  entrance  in 
this  scene  immediately  before  the  last  act  foreshadows  the  wind- 
ing  up  of  tbe  plot  through  bis  agency.  Similar  is  tbe  appear- 
ance  of  Sophrona  iu  the  last  scene  of  the  fourth  act  in  the 
"  Pbormio.'" 

798.  in  patria,  Andros.  See70, 71.  panper  uiueret:  Comp. 
inopia  et  cognatorum  neclegentia,  71. 

799.  rediernnt,  rec?ire  =  "revert,"in  default  of  a  will.  uenire, 
in  its  strict  sense,  is  used  of  property  conveyed  by  will,  and  some- 
times  loosely  instead  of  redire.  ad  nie  lege,  to  tbe  nearest  kins- 
man,  as  provided  in  the  laws  of  Solon. 

801.  Mysis  as  a  servant  of  Glycerium,  who  had  passed  for  the 
sister  of  Cbrysis,  would  naturally  recognize  Crito.  estne,  ne  for 
rwnne. 
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803.  Itan  Chrysis?  liem?  "isittrue  aboutChrysis?  indeed?" 
hem,  sijoken  sadly  {gemitu,  Donatus)  as  Mysis  nods  assent.  Jiem 
is  sometimes  placed  after  a  question  as  a  particle  of  reiteration. 
So  DA.  non  herde  intellego.  SI.  non  ?  hem  ?  "  no  ?  don't  you 
indeed?"  (194),  and  SI.  nilne?  em?  "nothing?  do  you  say?" 
DA.  nil  prorsus,  "  nothing  at  all "  (435).  Crito  delicately  avoids 
saying  moi-tua  est  directly.  Nos  .  .  .  iiiiseras  perdidit,  in  a 
double  scnse.  First,  "  atiiicted  us"  by  her  death,  and,  second, 
"  ruined  us "  because  of  the  troubles  wliich  ensued  after  lier 
death  in  regard  to  Mysis's  mistress,  Glycerium.  ferdere,  iu  the 
sense  of  "  atflict,"  is  uncommon.  An  instance  is  found,  however, 
in  Cicero  (Pro.  Rosc.  Amer.  13.  33):  mortem  quae  omnis  civis 
perdiderit  et  adjiixerit. 

804.  quo  pacto  hic?  s,\x^\Ay  tialetis.  sic,  "so,  so."  Although 
sic  can  be  taken  with  the  following  ut,  the  reasons  against  doing 
so  are  very  strong.  sic  is  elsewhere  used  separately  in  the  sense 
here  indicated,  as  in  sic,  tenuiter  (Pliorm.  145).  sie  is  not  part 
of  the  necessary  translation  of  the  Greek  proverb  of  wliicli  805 
is  a  duplicate.  Finally,  Donatus  is  aguinst  joining  sic  with  ^it. 
His  comment  is  t6  '■^ sic"  nudum  est,  et  est  signijicatio  languoris 
euiusdam  et  lenitudinis. 

805.  aiunt,  "as  they  say"  —  iiarenthetical.  Used  to  quote 
proverbial  sayings  and  generally  in  a  fuUer  way,  as  id  quod  aiunt 
(Phorm.  506)  and  quod  aiunt  (Phorm.  768).  The  line  is  almost 
exactly  Menander's  ^(u/xei/  yap  ovx  w?  BiXofxev,  dXX'  <us  8vvufjLe$a 
( Meineke,  IV.  84  ).  Caecilius,  with  w'hose  poetry  Terence  was 
well  acquainted,  has  uiuas  ut  possis  quando  non  quis  ut  uelis. 
Comp.  also  305. 

806.  suos  parentis:  The  quidam  senex  mercator  of  221,  in 
whose  company  Glycerium  was  shipwrecked  "when  she  was  yet 
very  young,  was  not  her  father,  but  her  uncle  (932).  Hence  she 
has  naturally  lioped  to  find  her  parents  living  in  Athens.  Ter- 
ence  has  skilfuUy  veiled  the  fact  up  to  this  point  by  speaking 
of  lier  as  orham  (224)  in  a  vague  way. 

808.  tetulissem,  reduplicated  form  o^  f^tuUssem.  The  ouly 
otlier  instance  in  Terence  of  tlie  reduplicated  perfect  stem  of 
ferre  is  tetulit  (832) ;  both  iu  Iiis  earlicst  play.  In  Plautus  it  is 
quite  frequent,  tetulit  being  more  common  than  tulit.  He  also 
has  teivli,  tetulero,  tetulerit,  and  tetulisse.  It  is  an  old  forni  which 
is  confined  to  the  poets,  and  dies  out  very  soou  after  Plautus. 
One  instance  is  fouud  in  Lucretius. 
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809.  Corap.  line  134. 

810.  possidet,  I)ecause  a  sister  of  Clirysis  would  be  the  lieir, 
rather  than  Crito,  a  niere  sobrinus.  If  Glycerium  luid  discovered 
her  parents  Crito  would  liave  no  difficult\'  in  proving  by  them 
that  Glyceriuni  was  really  no  relative  of  Clirysis,  and  could  take 
the  property  as  the  heir-at-law.     hospitem  :  See  439. 

81 1.  qniiin,  lit.  "  to  what  degree,"  "  iiow  little." 

813,  814.  fere  graudicnla,  '-quite  a  well-grown  girl."  illinc, 
from  Andros  (70,  223).  On  the  reason  for  Chremes's  opinion 
that  Glycerium  must  by  this  time  liave  some  amicum  et  de- 
fensorem  see  the  reason  given  to  Pamphilus  by  Chrysis,  286- 
288. 

815.  sycopliantam  .  .  .  Mendicnm,  "some  beggar  of  an  ad- 
venturer,"  "  fortune-liunter." 

816.  non  licet,  "I  cannot"  —  from  a  moral  standpoint. 

817.  antiquom  obtines,  supply  morem.,  "  you  keep  to  your  old 
character."  o&f/«etf,  "  hold  strongly.'*  So  olsto,  "  stand  firm." 
For  the  expression  comp.  morem  antlquom  atque  ingenium  oi- 
tines,  Hec.  860. 

818.  eam  =  Glycerium.  qasinio  —  quandoquidem.  In  the 
same  sense  in  quando  ego  mihi  c/)nscia  sum,  Ad.  348. 

819.  As  Mysis  conducts  Crito  to  the  house  of  Glycerium, 
Davus,  who  has  been  standing  near  by  during  the  scene,  tliinks 
it  prudent  to  follow  them  tliither  instead  of  going  into  liis  mas- 
ter^s  house,  into  which  Chremes  had  rushed  but  a  few  minutes 
before  to  acquaint  Simo  witli  his  clianged  purpose(789).  Davus 
has  no  relish  for  meeting  Simo  at  such  a  juncture,  and  disap- 
pears  after  the  others,  thus  leaving  the  stage  entirely  empty. 
This  occurs  only  in  one  other  place  in  tlie  play,  at  300. 


AcTus  Y. 

With  the  new  act  the  metre  changes,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
Terence.  Tho  opening  is  in  trochaic  septenarii,  wiiich  compose 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  act.  Tlie  otlier  part  is  distril)nted  be- 
tween  iambic  senarii  and  octonarii.  The  only  metrical  disturb- 
ance  of  dramatic  importance  is  iu  857-865  (see  uotes). 
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Sc.  1. 


820.  Cbvemes  and  Simo  step  forth  from  the  latter's  honse, 
■where  tliey  liave  been  engaged  with  each  other  since  789.  Chre- 
nies  is  firnily  resolved  not  to  risk  his  daughter's  happiness  any 
longer  by  giving  her  to  Pamphilus,  a  man  whose  heart  is  set 
on  Glycerium,  who  is  now  known  to  have  legal  rights  as  an  Attic 
citizen.     spectata:  See  91. 

821.  oraudi:  Formerly  Chremes  reproached  Simo  for  sup- 
posing  he  needed  to  resort  to  entreaty  to  gain  liis  rcquest  (544) ; 
now  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  gain  it  even  by  entreaty.  faee: 
The  imperatives  dice,  ditce,face,fere  drop  their  final  e  after  the 
time  of  Terence  (Roby,  583). 

822.  paeiie  iulusi,  "  I  Iiave  almost  fooled  away." 

823.  laimo  euiui,  "No,  indeed  !  on  the  contrary !"  immo  is 
a  responsive  particle  indicating  tlie  opposite  of  what  has  been 
said.  enim  in  old  Latin  has  not  a  causal  but  a  corroborative 
force.  It  is  like  uero,  by  which  it  is  often  intensified  (see  enim 
uero,  91). 

824.  uerbis  iuituui,  in  572,  573.  diidum,  "  a  while  ago." 
The  composition  of  this  word  is  not  diii  dum,  "a  long  rf«??«,"  as 
Roby  gives  it  (Gram.  528).  This  is  based  on  the  comment  of 
the  grammarian  Priscian  (Keil,  1.  c.  III.  479)  on  dudum.  He  says 
putant  quidam  "  dudum''''  qunsi  '■'■diu  dum'''  dici.  It  is  better  de- 
rived,  as  Bopp  first  showed,  from  the  doubled  dilm,  formed  on 
the  analogy  of  iam  iam,  uii  uhi,  ut  ut.  The  long  u  is  by  com- 
pensation  for  tlie  snppressed  m,  dii(r)i)diim  =  dudtnn,  nunc  is 
in  close  conti'ast  with  dudum, 

825.  prae  studio,  "  from  your  eagerness."  This  causal  use 
of  ])rae  is  found  most  nsually  in  negative  expressions  and  with 
some  w^ord  of  feeling  or  emotion.  Thus  iniquus  prae  studio  here, 
and  prae  gavdio  uhi  sim  nescio,  Heaut.  308. 

826.  Neque  moduni,  "no  limit  to." 

827.  iniuriis,  "  your  unf  lir  demands." 

828.  lioniiui  adulesceiitulo :  See  755. 

829.  abhorreiiti,  "  wiio  is  averse." 

830.  ut  repeats  ut  in  828  for  clearness,  rather  than  for  era- 
phasis.  seditioueui,  •'  discord,"  "  domestic  strife."  Only  in- 
stance  of  seditio  in  Terence.  incertas,  "insecure,"  because 
Pamphilus  may  have  to  marry  Glycerium  after  all. 
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834,  Per  ego  te  deos  oro:  See  538  and  more  particularly 
289.     illis,  Glycerium  and  Mysis. 

835.  illnm,  Pamphilus. 

840,  facturas,  supply  eas  as  subject.     praedixit,  in  507-509. 

841,  ac  uolui,  '•  as  I  meant  to  do." 

Sc.  2. 

842,  843,  Unluckily  for  Simo's  last  statement  (840,841),  with 
•which  he  attempts  to  answer  Chremes  by  quoting  Davus,  Davus 
himself  now  appeius  at  the  door  of  Glycerium's  house  and  calls 
back  to  her  witliin  to  be  perfectly  easy  about  the  outcome  of 
aflfairs.  Chremes  nudges  Simo  with  em  Dauom  tibi,  and  Simo 
looks  around  to  see  whence  Davus  is  coming.  meo  praesidio 
atque  hospitis  is  part  of  Davus's  sentence  begun  in  842.  As  Simo 
hears  these  last  words,  and  also  sees  that  Davus  has  meant  them 
for  Glycerium,  he  at  once  sus|)ects  the  worst. 

844.  hoininem  is,  of  course,  Crito. 

845.  iu  nado  :  Plautus  has  iam  esse  in  uado  salutis  res  uidetur, 
Aul.  803.     Comp.  480. 

846.  Davus  suddenly  checks  himself  as  he  perceives  Simo. 
boue  uir:  See  616. 

847.  Omnia  apparata  snut,  as  if  he  had  complied  witli  Sirao's 
order  to  him  in  523.  intus,  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  out  of 
Simo's  house,  instead  of  Glycerium's.  Curasti  probe :  Simo 
continues  to  be  sarcastic. 

848.  accerse :  Comp.  Davus's  former  unlucky  quor  tixor  non 
accersitnr  in  581.  He  will  be  more  successful  this  time.  id, 
"the  one  thing."  In  further  answer  to  Davus's  airy  omnia  ap- 
parata  sunt.  Everything  is  ready,  of  course  —  save  oue  thing, 
the  bride. 

849.  Simo  abandons  all  disguise  and  astonishes  Davus  by 
asking  about  the  very  thing  in  regard  to  which  Davus  supposed 
he  did  not  know  anything.     istlc,  at  Glycerium's. 

850.  Modo,  "just."  Davus's  evasions  provoke  Simo.  qnam 
dudnm,  "  how  long  ago."  Com\').  quando?  DO.  hodie.  FH.  quam 
dudum  ?    DO.  modo,  Eun.  697. 

852,  853.  Simo  keeps  up  the  appearance  of  truthfulness  be- 
fore  Chremes.  Comp.  576-578.  Davus  does  not  care  to  refute 
the  clumsy  subterfuge,  and  Chremes  helps  on  the  discomfiture 
of  Simo  in  the  facetious  cum  illa  litigat. 
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854.  Davus,  encouraged  a  little  by  Chremes's  remark,  ventures 
to  tell  him  about  tlie  unexpected  arrival  of  Crito,  and  in  doing 
so  enrages  Simo.  Immo  uero :  See  823.  "  No,  indeed,  I  will 
tell  you  of  sometljing  much  worse  than  a  lover's  quarrel."  in- 
digunm  .  .  .  faciuns,  "  a  dreadful  thing."  audies :  The  future 
indicative  afttirfaxo  instead  of  tlie  present  subjunctive  is  found 
only  in  old  Latin. 

855.  ellum=e?i-(-*^^"'»i  "behold  him."  Dramatically  spoken, 
to  introduce  tlie  sketcli  of  Crito  which  Davus  is  about  to  draw. 
Davus  chooses  just  such  adjectives  as  are  suitable  for  alarming 

•  Simo.  He  overdraws  Crito's  strong  traits.  coufldeus,  "  bold  " 
enough  to  overcome  any  opposition  from  Simo.  conjidens  some- 
times  means  "bold  to  the  verge  of  insolence,"  as  iu  jmrasitus 
quidam  Phojvnio,  homo  confidens  (Phorm.  122). 

857.  Tristis  seneritas,  "a  serious  austerity."  This  is  the 
most  impressive  line  iu  the  description.  Davus  raakes  it  em- 
phatic  by  changing  the  metre  and  using  an  iambic  octonarius. 

858,  859.  Simo  is  alarmed.  As  he  eagerly  breaks  iu  and 
questions  Davus  his  worst  fears  are  realized.  se  scire  demolishea 
all  Simo's  hoj^^es,  for  he  can  uo  longer  say  the  citizeuship  of 
Glycerium  is  a  fiction  of  Davus.  His  slave  has  outwitted  and 
humiliated  him  in  an  unpardonable  manner. 

860-865.  Simo  loses  his  self-control,  and  shouts  for  his  slave 
Dromo  to  come  and  carry  otf  Davus  to  be  bound  for  exeniplary 
punishment  —  probably  flogging.  Davus  is  picked  up  and  car- 
ried  away  in  spite  of  his  loud  jDrotestations  that  he  has  spoken 
nothing  but  the  truth.  From  856  to  865  the  metres  rapidly  alter- 
nate  between  trochaic  septenarii  and  iambic  octonarii.  Snblimeui 
.  .  .  rape,  "lift  him  up  and  carry  him  oflF."  couimotnm,  lit. 
"  shaken  up  together,"  "  dresscd  out"  with  a  flogging.  qnadrn- 
pedem,  "  on  all  fours." 

866.  lambic  senarii  to  end  of  scene,  and  thence  to  896.  si 
nino,  "  as  sure  as  I  live." 

868.  illi,  Pamphilus. 

869.  Pietateni,  the  filial  respect  due  to  his  father. 

871.  Simo  rushes  to  the  door  of  Glycerium's  house  and  knocks 
loudly. 

Sc.  3. 

872.  In  response  to  the  knocking  Pamphilus  appears.  Slmo 
cannot  contain  himself 
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873.  male  loqai,  '  revile." 

875.  Aiu  taiidem?    'Do  you,  too,  say?"     Ita  praedicant: 

Pampliilus  knosvs  better  tliau  to  venture  the  assertiou  on  his 
own  antliority. 

877-S81.  Simo's  anjjry  grief  is  now  so  uncontrolled  that  he 
abandons  tlie  direct  second  person  and  apostrophizes  Pampliilus 
in  the  third  person,  as  though  he  could  uot  bear  to  speak  to 
him  any  longer.  Comj).  Dido"s  denunciation  of  Aeneas  (Verg. 
Aen.  IV.  3G9,  370) : 

Num  fletu  itigeniuit  nostro  ?  num  lumina  fiexit  ? 
Num  lacrimas  vidus  dedit,  aut  miseratus  amantem  est? 

882.  Me  miserum  is  an  expression  of  real  sorrow  on  the  part 
of  Pamphilus.  Comp.  jmtris  yudor  (262)  in  reference  to  Pam- 
philus*s  regard  for  his  father.  Hem  (as  Simo  hears  me  miserum) 
recalls  liim  to  address  Pamphilus  directly.     iA  —  te  miserum  esse. 

883-885.  Olim  istue,  olim :  Simo  expands  olim,  in  explicit 
fashion  in  883,  884.  884  is  tlie  development  of  ita,  883.  Sharp- 
ening  olim  into  eode^n  die  (885),  he  thcu  takes  up  istuc  (883) 
again  in  istuc  uerhum,  (885).  istuc  uerbum  is  the  "  miseram  me  " 
of  the  hapless  Pamphilus,  and  Simo  is  "rubbing  it  in"  with  a 
vengeauce. 

886-889.  After  his  temporary  digression  (882-885)  Simo  re- 
sumes  his  apostrophe  —  this  time  to  himself  and  a  iittle  lesa 
passionately.  uaieat :  See  696.  Pamphilus  in  his  dismay  faint- 
ly  ventures  mi  jmter. 

890.  liuius  patris,  "  me  as  your  father." 

891.  liberi:  The  plural  liere  refers  to  the  relationsbip  ab- 
stractly,  without  reference  to  the  nuniber  of  children.  Comp. 
the  legal  deiinition  in  the  "Digest"  (I.  16.  148):  nec  est  sine 
liberis  cui  tel  unusfilius  unavefilia  est. 

893.  Tlie  imputation  of  bringing  false  witnesses  to  prove  Gly- 
cerium's  citizeuship  is  more  thau  Pamphilus  can  bear.  So  he 
breaks  in  with  jmter,  licetne  pauca. 

894,  895.  Chremes  is  the  one  who  has  the  best  right  to  inter- 
fere  in  belialf  of  Pamphilus,  in  view  of  Simo's  previous  unusual 
freedom  m  sacrificing  the  gravest  interests  of  his  daugbter. 

896.  From  hcre  to  929  trocbaic  septenarii. 

899.  Hoc  modo,  "this  only."  adlegatum,  "brought  for  a 
purpose,"  "  instigated." 

*^01.  Sino :  Pamphilus  hurries  oflf  to  fetch  Crito  from  tlie  house 
ofGlycerium. 
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903.  This  verse  sounds  like  a  proverb  ancl  probably  was  one. 
There  is  no  fragment  of  Menander,  however,  which  niatches  it, 
although  one  has  been  preserved  which  might  easily  have  sug- 
gested  it  (Meineke,  IV.  262,  No.  CXIIL). 

Sc.  4. 

Crito  now  appears  in  company  with  Pamphilus,  who  has  evi- 
dently  implorecl  his  intercession.  The  metres  of  the  sccne  are 
two  —  trochaic  septenarii  in  the  first  iialf  (904-928),  and  iambic 
octonarii  in  the  iast  half  (929-956). 

906.  Chremes  and  Crito  had  been  acquainted  in  earlier  years. 

907.  insoleus,  "coutrary  to  your  custom,"  "unexpectedly." 
As  Crito  does  not  know  Simo,  he  asks  to  liave  him  pointed  out. 

908.  elio  tu  is  abrupt  and  somewliat  rude. 

909.  Crito's  direct  sliifting  of  the  responsibility  for  tlie  proof 
on  Sinio  in  tu  negns  provokes  itane  pra-atus  in  returu.  pnratus 
is  spoken  as  if  Crito  were  an  advocate  wlio  had  carefully  made 
up  his  mind  in  advance  as  to  what  plan  to  pursue  in  the  conduct 
of  his  case.  Comp.  itane  es  paratus  facere  me  aduorsum  07nnia, 
Piiorm.  427. 

913.  conglutinas,  "patcli  up."     unptiis,  "by  marriage." 

914.  Crito  is  so  offended  at  Simo's  infatuated  insolence  that 
he  does  not  care  to  say  any  more  to  him.  Chremes  endeavors 
to  calm  him. 

916.  adteniperate  eueuit,  a  sarcastic  repetition  of  Crito's  in- 
definite  euenit,  "it  liappened  so"  (907). 

918.  The  quod  moneam  probe  of  Pamphilus  is  something  that 
would  explain  that  Crito's  coming  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
own  connection  with  Glycerium.  But  he  fears  to  do  so,  while 
his  fatlier  is  so  angry. 

919.  Sycoplianta,  "You  impostor."  At  this  gratuitous  and 
aggravated  insult  Crito  loscs  patience  witli  Simo.  Sic  est  hic 
is  converted  by  Crito  into  tlie  warning  uideat  qui  ("  how  ")  siet 
(hic). 

920.  Comp.  the  lines  of  Alcaeus,  ai/c'  ("rrijs  ra  diXeis,  ^  Kev 
aKovcrais  rd  Kev  ov  deXois. 

921.  nioueo,  "am  I  the  one  who  stirs  up  your  troubles,  or 
concerns  liimself  al)out  them?"  non  tu  tuom  etc. :  Comp.  Aris- 
tophanes  (Tlies.  204),  aXX'  avros  o  ye  uov  iarLv  oliceicos  (f)epf. 

922  iani,  "  soon,"  "  at  once." 
9 
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924.  egens,  "in  his  distress,"  caused  by  the  knowledge  that, 
as  he  would  soon  die  from  the  iujuries  of  the  shipwreck,  Glyce- 
riuni  would  be  left  destitute  unless  some  oue  would  take  care  of 
her  uutil  her  pareuts  were  fouiid. 

925.  Fabulaiu  iuceptatj  "  here's  a  yarn."  Crito's  statement, 
by  which  he  was  to  prove  Glycerium  a  citizen,  started  with  the 
standard  quidam  olim  of  tales  and  stories;  "once  upon  a  time  a 
certain  (man)."     See  221.     Sine,  spoken  to  Simo. 

92G,  927.  obtnrbat,  used  of  persistent  or  violent  interruption. 
Comp.  ohtines,  817.  Perge,  spoken  to  Crito.  Tuui,  "  Moreover." 
is=:the  father  of  Chrysis  (925),  and  also  illo.  sese,  the  ship- 
wrecked  merchant. 

928.  Crito's  failure  to  remember  tbe  name  instantly  dismays 
Pampliihis. 

930.  llhamuusinm,  "from  Rhamnus,"  a  well-known  division 
{SrjfjLos)  of  Attica.  Crito  is  not  so  certain  about  the  name  of  the 
dead  merchant  as  about  the  place  from  which  he  came.  0  lup- 
piter^  an  expression  of  great  surprise,  quite  different  from  the 
common  by-words  ^Jol,  edepol,  or  hercle.  Crito's  information  has 
come  home  very  closely  to  Chremes. 

932.  eam,  Glycerium.  The  subject  of  aibat  refers  to  the  dead 
mercliant. 

933.  Certe  meast:  Chremes  is  the  brother  of  the  dead  mer- 
chant.  This  astonishes  Crito,  Simo,  and  Pamphilus  in  turn,  each 
a  little  more  than  tlie  one  before  him. 

934.  Noram  et  scio,  "I  knew  (him)  and  know  (that  he  was 
your  brother)."  The  object  of  scio  is  Chremes's  statement  just 
uttered. 

936.  nunc  primum  defines^os^iZZa  more  clearly,  "now  for  the 
first  time  siuce  then." 

937-939.  Pamphilus's  joy  is  too  great  to  be  kept  qniet.  His 
Glycerium  is  a  daughter  of  Chremes.  What  could  be  luckier! 
tuam  inueniri,  "found  to  be  your  own  daughtcr."  multiniodis, 
"for  more  reasons  than  one"  —  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  himself 
and  Pamphilus  as  well  as  on  Cliremes's  account.  This  encour- 
ages  Pamphilus  to  edge  in  -witli  credo,pater.  He  wants  the  fact 
emphasized  at  once,  without  any  furtlier  doubt  or  debate. 

940.  scrupulus,  lit.  "a  small  stone,"  "  a  slight  obstacle."  me 
male  habet,  "  worries  me."     Comp.  hoc  male  halet  uirum,  436. 

941.  "  You  deserve  (to  be  worried)  for  your  scruples."  odiam 
=  odiosua  homo.      Comp.  Plautus  (Truc.  320)  odimn  ecciim  pro- 
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greditur  meum,  "there  goes  my  iete  noirP^  nodnm  in  scirpo 
qnaeris,  "  (for)  you're  looking  for  a  knot  in  a  bulrush,"  is  the 
reasou  for  Pamphilus's  exclamation  dignus  es  cum  tua  religione. 
The  expressit)n  nodum  in  seir-po  quaeris  is  proverbial,  and  occurs 
in  Ennius  and  Plautus  as  well  as  here.  scirpus  means  a  smooth, 
jointless,  flexible  osier  or  rush  used  in  plaitiug  mats. 

943-945.  As  Crito  tries  to  recall  what  was  the  name  by  wbich 
Glycerium  was  known  in  her  earlier  life  Pamphilus  grows  im- 
patient.  He  knows  it  well  enough  and  calls  it  out  to  Chremes. 
Notice  that  after  Pasibulast,  Ipsa  east  and  East  are  almost 
•simultaneous.  The  recognition  is  immediate.  "  Cest  un  jeu 
de  th^atre  "  (Mme.  Dacier). 

946.  Pampliilus  is  now  very  bold  with  his  miliens  audiui. 

947.  Quid  restat?  "Is  there  anything  to  be  said,  after  all 
this  ?"     The  cause  for  Simo's  anger  is  takeu  away. 

948.  res  ipsa,  the  fict  that  Glycerium  is  a  daughter  of 
Chremes.  Which  daugliter  niade  but  little  differeuce  to  Simo, 
though  all  the  differeuce  iu  the  world  to  Pamphilus. 

949.  Pamphilus  turns  to  Chremes  as  to  a  judge  in  court.  His 
case  is  one  de  uxore.,  whom  he  has  acquired  by  possessio  (=  ita  ut 
possedi).  This  possessio  made  out  a  good  prima  facie  case  for 
him,  but  to  be  made  perpetnal  needed  confirmation  from  the 
proper  authority.     Causa  optumast,  "  your  case  is  excellent." 

950.  aliud :  Chremes  uses  this  word  facetiously  in  a  double 
sense ;  "  something  else"  as  some  other  way  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion,  or  "something  else"  needed  to  make  complete  the  present 
settlement,  namely,  a  dowry.  Pampliilus  is  a  little  disconcerted, 
for  he  stupidly  thiuks  of  tlie  first  possibility,  and  asks  nempe  id? 
"  oh  !  it's  that,  is  it  ?"  with  forced  and  uneasy  cheerfulness.  Simo 
is  quicker,  and  humorously  says  scilicet, "  of  course,"  which  means 
one  thing  to  Pamphilus  and  another  to  Chremes.  Chremes 
promptly  relieves  Pamphilus  by  the  distinct  dos,  Pa^nphile,  a  way 
of  directing  his  attention  expressly  to  the  second  meaning  of 
aliud.  Comp.  for  a  somewhat  similar  instance  ego,  Pamphile  in 
675. 

951.  Decem  talenta,  a  large  dowry.  Chremes  is  as  generous 
now  as  when  he  first  offered  his  daughter  (101). 

952.  haud  nosse,  either  because  so  many  years  had  elapsed, 
or  perhaps  because  she  had  never  met  Crito.  transferri,  "  car- 
ried  across,'"  because  of  her  delicate  condition. 

953-956.  Simo  waxes  witty  as  Pamphilus  appeals  in  behalf 
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of  Davus.  Haad  ita  iussi,  "that"s  not  as  I  ordered,  then."  He 
plays  on  the  double  meaning  of  recte,  taking  it  iu  a  difFerent 
sense  than  Pampbilus  inteuded. 

Sc.  5. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  scene  Pamphilus  is  left  alone  on  the 
stage.  Poetic  justice  has  been  meted  out  all  around  except  to 
Charinus  and  to  Philumena,  who  (as  Donatus  insists  in  a  father- 
ly  way)  in  fuiruess  ouglit  to  be  provided  for  also. 

957,  958.  lambic  octonarii.  Tlie  rest  of  the  play  (tbrough  to 
981)  is  in  trochaic  septcnarii. 

959-961.  An  Epicurean  sentiment  not  uncommon  in  the  comic 
poets  who  foUowed  Menander,  the  avowed  admirer  of  Epicurus. 
Epicurus  taught  that  the  gods  dwelt  in  perfect  happiness,  un- 
troubled  by  auy  sorrow.  Inasmuch  as  tlieir  happiness,  to  be 
perfect,  must  be  free  from  auy  danger  of  extinction,  it  was  also 
immortal.  Pamphilus,  in  the  possession  of  a  perfect  joy,  reasous 
that  his  immortality  is  therefore  assured,  if  only  no  new  grief 
shall  ever  intervene.  Comp.  deorum  uitam  apti  sumus  (Heaut. 
693),  deus  sum  si  hoc  itast  ( Hec.  843),  inmoi'talitas  mihi  datast 
(Plaut.  Merc.  603). 

962.  potissumum,  "  ahove  all."     See  454. 

964-.  Notice  the  double  alliteration.  solide  solum,  "through 
and  through."  gaudia,  cognate  acc.  Cicero  iias  preserved  nt 
suum  gaudium  gauderemus  (Ep.  ad  Fam.  82)  in  a  letter  of 
Caelius. 

Sc.  6. 

965.  Enter  Davus,  whom  Simo  has  just  unbound.  0  Pamphile 
is  very  rueful. 

967.  More  hominum,  "as  usual." 

969.  As  Pamphihis  tells  Davus  the  good  news,  Charinus,  -who 
has  been  standing  by  uunoticed,  is  naturally  suiprised  and  in- 
terested. 

971.  Charinus  can  hardly  believe  his  senses.  Num  ille  som- 
uiat  ea  quae  uigilans  uoluit  is  proverbial  in  its  origin.  Comp. 
credimus,  nn  qui  amant,  ipsi  sibi  somnia  fingunt  ?  (Virg.  Ecl.  VIII. 
108)  and  Sahini  quod  volunt  somniant  (Livy,  VI.  21). 

973.  Solus  est  quem  diligant  di,  "he's  the  darling  of  the 
gods,"  "  there  never  was  such  a  boy."     Saluos  sum  :  Cliarinus"s 
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first  thought  is  always  for  himself.      Comp.  305,  306,  318,  319, 
347,  370,  625-641,  698,  709,  710. 

975.  in  tuis  secuudis,  "in  jour  good-fortune."  secundis  is 
neuter.  Comp.  omnia  mea  occulta  ( Heaut.  575  )  and  tua  iusta 
(Phorm.  280). 

976.  Tuos  est,  "in  your  hands,"  "tout  a,  vous"  (Mme.  Da- 
cier). 

977.  Memini,  "ni  keep  it  in  mind."  The  present  expresses 
a  nearer  intention  than  tlie  fiiture  would  indicate  here. 

9S0,  981.  Ne  exspectetis  duni  exeaiit  huc  is  spoken  to  the 
audience  as  Davus  lingers  an  instaut  before  leaving.  Tlie  be- 
trothal  of  Cliarinus  to  Philumena  behind  the  scenes  is  a  device 
of  Terence  to  avoid  violating  more  tlian  was  necessary  tlie  exara- 
ple  of  Menander.  Contrary  to  this  example  Terence  had  added 
to  the  original  a  second  pair  of  lovers  to  give  more  action  by 
means  of  a  by-plot.  This  being  accomplished,  Chariuus  is  dis- 
posed  of  at  the  end  with  all  possible  jDromptness.  desponde- 
bitur,  of  course,  refers  to  Phihimena.  <a.  Plandite  :  w  stauds  for 
the  hist  speaker  in  the  play — the  cantor,  or  singer  —  who  arose 
and  formally  closed  the  phiy  by  tlns  signal  for  applause.  Comp. 
the  statement  of  Horace,  (Zonec  cantor  ''  vos plaudite"  dicat  (Ep.  ad 
Pisones,  155). 

ALTER    EXITVS. 

This  second  ending  of  the  "Andria"  does  not  orcur  in  the 
older  manuscripts  of  Terence,  l)ut  is  found  in  several  which  do 
not  antedate  tlie  tenth  century.  It  is,  however,  au  ancient  end- 
ing,  and  was  knowu  to  Sulpicius  Apollinaris  (earlier  than  150 
A.D.),  and  to  Donatus  and  Eugraphius,  who  doubted  its  genuine- 
ness.  In  commenting  on  tu,  Daue,  ahi  domvm  (978),  Donatus 
says  hi  uersus  (982-1002)  mque  ad  illum  '■' gnatam  tihi  meam 
itxorem'"  (1G02)  negantur  Terentii  esse^  adco  ut  in  plurimis  exem- 
plaribus  honis  non  inferantur  —  a  remark  which  throws  light 
on  the  absence  of  the  second  ending  in  our  best  MSS.,  all  of 
■which,  though  later  than  Donatus,  are  derived  from  earlier  cop- 
ies.  Eugrapliius  rejects  the  ending  on  internal  grouuds;  ita 
enim  intcgritas Jiet  sensus  suhlatis  versibus  qui  intus  gesta  retine- 
hant  (962-1002). 

The  ending  is  devoted  to  settling  the  affairs  of  Charinus  sat- 
isfactorily  and  in   considerable  detail.      Although  the  liternry 
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quality  of  these  verses  is  not  so  finished  as  that  of  the  play  in 
general,  there  is  yet  nothiiig  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the 
suppositiou  tliat  it  is  tiie  draft  of  an  earlier  ending  which  Ter- 
ence  abridged  hiter.  Tlie  settlenient  of  Charinus's  aflfairs  is  of 
no  sufficient  dramatic  value  to  be  spread  out  at  length,  and  it 
uunecessarily  extends  the  play  beyond  tlie  liinits  set  by  Menan- 
der  in  bis  'Avdpla.  Tlie  siiorter  euding  (977-981)  may  thus  have 
been  substituted  later  by  Terence  liimself  On  the  otlier  hand, 
we  need  to  consider  tiiat  982-1003  have  come  down  to  us  entire- 
ly  apart  from  the  best  extant  MSS.,  that  their  text  is  corrupt  in 
many  places  and  almost  hopelessly  so  in  994,  995,  that  their  lit- 
erary  value  is  lower  than  tlie  average  of  Terence,  and  that  they 
close  in  iambic  senarii,  whereas  the  regular  ending  of  everyplay 
in  Terence  is  in  trochaic  septenarii.  Accordingly  Ritschl  is  of 
tlie  opinion  that  the  second  ending  is  tlie  worli  of  some  poet  a 
little  later  than  Terence.  Dziatzko  and  Braun  consider  it  much 
later. 
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Prologvs,     1-27,     iambic  senarii. 
AcT  I.  Sc.  1,   28-171,  iambic  senarii. 

Sc.  2,  172-175,  iambic  octonarii. 

176,  "       quaternarius. 

177,  "       octonarius. 
178,  179,  trochaic  septenarii. 
180-195,  iumbic  octonarii. 
196-198,       "       senarii. 
199-205,       "       octonarii. 

Sc.  3,  206-214,  iambic  octonarii. 
215-226,       "       senarii. 
227,  "       octonarius. 

Sc.  4,  228-233,  trocliaic  septenarii. 
234,  235,  iambic  octonarii. 

Sc.  5,  236-239,  iambic  octonarii. 

240,  "       quaternarius. 

241,  242,  trochaic  sejJtenarii. 

243,  iambic  octonarius. 

244,  "       qiiaternarius. 

245,  trochaic  septenarius. 

246,  "         quaternarius. 
247-251,       "         septenarii. 

252,      iambic  quatemarius. 
253-255,       "       octonarii. 
256-260,  trochaic  septeiiarii. 
261-269,  iaml)ic  octonarii. 
270-298,       "       senarii. 
299-300,       "       septenarii. 

AcT  II.  Sc.  1,      301,      trochaic  octonarius. 
302,  "         septenarius. 

303,  304,  iambic  septenarii. 
305,      trochaic  octonarius. 
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AcT  II.  Sc.  1,      306,      trochaic  septenarius. 

307,  "         octonarius. 

308,  "         septenarius. 
809-316,  iambic  octonarii. 

317,  trocliaic  septenarius. 

318,  iamlMC  senarius. 
319-337,  trochaic  septenarii. 

Sc.  2,  338-374,  trochaic  septenarii. 

Sc.  3,  375-383,  trochaic  septenarii. 
384-392,  iambic  senarii. 
393-403,       "      octonarii. 

Sc.  4,  404-411,  iambic  senarii. 

Sc.  5,  412-^58,  iambic  senarii. 

AcT  III.  Sc.  1,  459-480,  iambic  senarii. 

Sc.  2,  481-484,  bacchiac  tetrameter  acatalectic 

485,  iambic  quaternarius. 

486,  "       senarius. 
487-496,       "       octonarii. 
497, 498,        "       senarii. 
499-509,        "       octonarii.* 
510-516,  trocliaic  septenarii. 

517,  "        quaternanus. 

518-523,        "         septenarii. 
524-532,  iambic  senarii. 

Sc.  8,  533-536,  iambic  octonarii. 

537,  "      quaternarius. 

538-574,       "       senani. 
575-580,       "      septenarii. 

Sc.  4,  580,  581,  iambic  septenarii. 
582-604,        "       octonarii. 

605,  "      quaternarius. 

606,  "      octonarius. 

Sc.  5,  607,  608,  trochaic  octonarii. 

609,  "         septenarius. 

610-620.  iambic  octonari. 
621-624,  trocliaic  septenarii. 

•  Flcckpipen  sraiis  506  as  a  popfennriu*.    But  see  note  on  506  for  the  reasons 
why  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  octDiiariua. 
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AcT  IV.  Sc.  1,      625,      dactylic  tetrameter  acatalectic. 
626-034,  cretic  tetrameter  acatalectic. 

635,  trochaic  septenarius*  (with  pauses). 

636,  iaral)ic  quaternarius. 

637,  638,  hacchiac  tetrameter  acatalectic 

639,  640,  trochaic  septenarii. 

641,  642,  iambic  octonarii. 

643-649,  trochaic  septenarii, 

650-654,  iambic  octonarii. 

655-681,       "      senarii. 

682, 683,       "      septenarii. 

Sc.  2,  684-715,  iambic  septenam. 

Sc.  3,  716-739,  iambic  senarii. 

Sc.  4,  740-795,  iambic  senarii. 

Sc.  5,  796-819,  iambic  senarii, 

AcT  V.  Sc.  1,  820-841,  trochaic  septenarii. 

Sc.  3,  842-856,  trochaic  septenarii. 
857,      iambic  octonarius. 
858,  859,  trochaic  septenarii. 
860-863,  iambic  octonarii. 

864,  trochaic  septenarius. 

865,  iambic  octonarius. 
866-871,       "      senarii. 

Sc.  3,  872-895,  iambic  senarii. 

896-903,  trochaic  septenarii. 

Sc.  4,  904-928,  trochaic  septenarii. 
929-956,  iambic  octonarii. 

Sc.  5,  957,  958,  iambic  octonarii. 
959-963,  trochaic  septeuarii. 

Sc.  6,  964-981,  trochaic  septenarii. 

Alter  Exitvs,  982-991,  trochaic  septenarii. 
992-1002,  iambic  senarii. 

*  See  foot-note  to  opening  note  of  Act  IV.  sc.  1. 
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The  didascalia  follows  tlie  arrangement  of  Dziatzko. 

8.  adaortite,  MSS.  and  Priscian.  Donatus  has  animadvertete 
—  Legitur  et  •'■  adtendite.''''  This  latter  is  the  reading  in  Umpfen- 
bach. 

103.  The  MSS.  yield  Quid  i^itur  obstat,  quor  non  nerae 
flaut.  This  exceeds  by  one  entire  foot  the  proi^er  length  of  the 
verse.  Either  igitur  or  uerae  should  be  excluded.  Unipfenbach 
exchides  igitur,  but  Bentley  and  others  exclude  uerae. 

171.  It  is  hard  to  decide  here  between  sequor.and  seqnar. 
Against  Priscian's  reading  and  tlie  analogy  of  sequor  elsewhere, 
I  have  followed  DEP,  Donatus  (as  quoted  by  Priscian),  and 
Bentley. 

1S2.  yt  inserted  by  Umpfenbach  according  to  Bentley's  con- 
jecture ;  otherwise  the  iambic  metre  caunot  be  preserved.  Comp. 
ut  ne  impune  in  nos  inhtseris. 

213.  perii  is  punctuated  in  Umpfenbach  si  senserit,  jierii,  aut 
etc.  But  perii  is  interjectional  (as  Bentley  stated),  and  should 
be  punctuated  to  show  this.     See  notes. 

214.  Umpfenbacli  foUows  the  MSS.  excejjt  for  tlie  omission 
of  me  aftor  praecipiteni.  Partly  on  metrical  and  partly  on  gram- 
matical  grounds  Bentley  alters  the  first  part  of  the  verse  to  qua 
iure  qua  ine  iniuria,  which  makes  the  line  sound  in  metre  and 
style,  but  is  not  deducible  from  the  MSS.,  nor  does  it  fit  with  tlie 
comment  of  Donatus  (hoc  pjroverhiale  est)  so  well  as  Guyefs  con- 
jecture  qna  iure  quaque  iniuria  —  a  reproduction  of  the  prover- 
bial  Kai  diKalas  (cdSiKcos  of  the  Greeks. 

224.  fabulast,  Umpfenbach,  on  the  ground  iha.tfabulae  in  the 
MSS.  is/abula  e  =fabula  est,  ov  fabulast. 

225.  See  notes. 

243.  Fleckeisen  reads  dat  opjeram  for  operdm  dat.  This  is 
an  arbitrary  reversal  made  by  Bentley  in  cousequence  of  his  re- 
movingr  the  interroffative  -n  from  itan  so  as  to  change  the  verse 
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from  a  question  to  a  plain  assertion.  He  makes  tlie  change  on 
purely  subjective  grouuds  {si  tollas  interrogationem  melius  pro- 
cedet  sententia),  and  is  then  forced  to  change  operdm  dat  from 
metrical  necessity  and  in  violation  of  the  obviously  enclitic 
character  of  dat  in  this  place. 

255.  Abi .  .  .  abi,  Umpfenbach,  Fleckeisen.  dU. . .  dhi,  Bent- 
ley,  Wagner,  Spengel,  Dziatzko. 

260.  diuorse,  Donatus  and  some  MSS. 

265.  In  the  MSS.  me  aliquid  occurs  before  de  illa.  Bentley 
has  expelled  aliquid  and  shifted  me  to  foUow  de  illa. 

287.  Umpfenbach  and  Dziatzko  read  inutiles,  ioWowmg  Pris- 
cian.  Donatus  appears  to  have  utiles,  which  agrees  with  the 
MSS.  I  have  foUowed  Bentley  and  Fleckeisen  in  their  adher- 
ence  to  utiles. 

289.  Quod  ego  te  per  lianc  dextram  is  the  MSS.  order. 
Donatus  has  the  same,  with  ego  omitted.  Umpfenbach's  read- 
ing,  however,  gives  the  order  accepted  by  most  modern  editors 
later  than  Bentley.     See  notes. 

296.  fidei,  Umpfenbach. 

302.  Fleckeisen  has  ei  misero. 

320.  The  ^IS.  reading  neque  auxili  copiam  makes  a  bad 
hiatus  after  neque  and  an  arbitrary  lengthening  of  the  penult 
of  auxili.  Eugraphius  gives  the  reading  ad  auxilium  cojjiam, 
which  is  gramniatically  unusual  but  metrically  perfect,  and  was 
adopted  by  Bentley. 

330.  ne  utiquam,  Wagner. 

353.  prendit  is  a  dissyllable  in  Terence,  unless  this  be  an  ex- 
ception  (as  Spengel  thinks  it  is).  In  Plautus  the  trisyllabic  pre- 
hendo  is  common. 

359.  suspicio  and  suspitio  are  both  correct,  though  Fleckeisen 
formerly  argued  in  favor  of  sus])itio  as  tlie  only  correct  form. 

368.  Cliremi,  Fleckeisen. 

372.  necessus  is  the  generally  accepted  conjecture  of  Lach- 
mann  for  nccesse  of  the  MSS.  According  to  the  Bembine  MS. 
Terence  employs  necessus  before  a  consonant.  Comp.  necessus 
fuit  (Eun.  998)  and  ut  sit  necessus.  CL.  merito  te  amo  (Heaut. 
360). 

376,  377.  In  Umpfenbach  377  =  376  and  376  =  377. 

395,  396.  See  notes. 

398.  Alia,  MSS.  Aliani,  Donatus.  Bentley  adopted  aliam 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  tlie  contrast  to  inopem  (396).     His  words 
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are  rectum  tamen  est  '■'  aliam,''  cum  dote  scilicet ;  non  ut  '■'■inopem 
inteniet.''^ 

414.  Bentley  rejects  tlns  as  siDurious  because  dicit  Byrria  se 
PampTiilum  sequi  ••Jiuc'^  (id  est  in  scaenam)  venientem.  "■Jiuc^''  is 
Bentley's  conjecture  for  hunc  on  tlie  ground  that  it  is  absurd  to 
speak  of  Byrria  as  following  Pamphilus.  But  hu?ic  does  not 
refer  to  Paniphilus  (see  notes).  If  it  did,  Bentley's  rejectiou  of 
the  line  would  have  more  substantial  weight  (see  notes).  Mod- 
em  editors  retain  the  line,  althougb  Wagner  follows  Bentley  aud 
considers  propterea  id  (which  he  calls  "a  nasty  pleonasm")  an 
additionul  reasoa  for  rejecting  it.  But  see  SpengeFs  "  Andria," 
s.  V.  414. 

429.  uidere,  "Wagner,  Fleckeisen.  Donatus  has  the  com- 
ment  aut  '■^memor  sum  me  vidisse''''  aut  '•'•  memini  videri"  non 
'■' videre.''' 

434.  Umpfenbach  adds  1  after  Davus^s  answer.  Bentley  has 
Qnid,  Daue,  narratl  against  all  the  MSS. 

439.  As  rearranged  by  Erasmus.  Bentley's  reading  is  propter 
hospitai  huiusce  consuetudinem,  which  is  very  faulty,  though 
nearer  the  MSS. 

446.  appulit,  Umpfenbach. 

483.  poste,  Umpfenbach.  post,  MSS.,  foUowed  by  Spengel 
and  Dziatzko.  poste  is  the  conjecture  of  Fleckeisen  made  against 
the  MSS.  to  save  de'inde  from  being  scanned  as  a  trisyllable.  poste 
has  no  existence  anywhere  in  Terence  save  as  a  conjectural  sub- 
stitute  for  postea  (Eun.  493)  or  x>ost.  It  does,  liowever,  occur  in 
Plautus  occasionally.  See  Si^engers  note  in  this  place  for  rea- 
sons  in  favor  of  delnde. 

512.  prius,  Umpfenbach,  MSS.  priniuni,  Donatus,  follov/ed 
by  Bentley  and  Fleckeisen. 

516.  Probalily  an  inter^Dolation,  as  Fleckeisen  and  Ritter  ar- 
gue.  In  one  ]\IS.  516  and  517  are  run  togetl)er  into  one  verse. 
The  flatness  of  51G  in  the  mnuth  of  Davus  is  very  evident. 

521.  Apud  veteres  "  tamenidem''''  integer  ftiit,  Donatus. 

560,  561.  Wagner  objects  to  closing  the  verse  with  et  and 
the  preceding  elision.  He  tberefore  expunges  et,  and  to  sraootb 
out  the  grammatical  difficulties  thus  created  changes  coniugio  to 
coniugi,\.\\exi  inserts  eum  aftcr  coniugi,  and  alters  Ulerali  to  lile- 
ralis.  He  then  adds,  "The  change  is  not,  I  hope,  very  violent." 
But  in  this  line,  where  even  Bentley  conld  see  no  need  of  any 
emendation,  we  may  certainly  retain  et,  in  spite  of  its  infelicity, 
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rather  than  wreck  the  whole  of  561  and  then  be  forced  to  recon- 
struct  it  arbitrarily. 

605.  ^ccuiu  uideo  ipsum  with  Braun,  Fleckeisen,  and  Dziatz- 
ko.    eccnm  ipsum  uideo,  Umpfenbach. 

025.  Hoc(c)ine,  Bentley's  reading.  He  says  "es^'  abesse  opor- 
tere,  ne  pro  dadylo  creiicus  fiat.  The  MSS.  have  hocinest.  It 
looks  as  though  tlie  line  started  out  to  be  cretic  and  then 
thinned  down  into  dactylic  metre.  This  is  the  only  dactylic 
verse  in  Tereiice,  and  not  a  pure  one  at  that,  if  we  keep  hoci- 
nest  of  tlie  MSS. 

633.  A  spurious  liue. 

638.  illi,  Umpfenbach,  following  Donatus.     illic,  MSS. 

650.  couflauit,  Umpfenbach,  following  Donatus.  confecit, 
MSS.     Donatus's  comment  is  '■^  confecit :"  legitur  et  '■'■  covfiavity 

663,  661.  With  Fleckeisen.  The  difficulty  of  reducing  the 
octonarii  of  the  MSS.  to  senarii  is  considerable,  but  probably 
necessary. 

704.  habeo,  Uinpfenbach.  The  abruptness  of  ne  erres  needs 
stronger  punctuation  after  haleo. 

705.  Umpfenbach  ends  tlie  verse  with  a  full  stop. 

747.  Qnor  me  solam — %  foUowing  Spengers  punctuation. 

793.  uolumus  hem,  Umpfeubach.  hem  is  not  in  MSS.  uolui- 
mus  with  Fleckeisen. 

807.  appuli  withDonatusandMSS.  Priscian  attests  the  read- 
ing  attuli. 

814.  (jlrandicula,  for  grandiuscula  of  the  MSS.,  is  a  conjecture 
of  Fleckeisen  to  avoid  unusual  synizesis. 

816.  libet,  Umpfenbach,  following  D'GP'.  licet,  Donatus, 
Eugraphius,  and  BCD^EP'. 

920.  PERtiET  is  the  reading  of  the  Bembine  MS.,  pergit  of 
Donatus. 

936.  post  ibi,  Umpfenbach,  following  Lachmann's  conjecture 
made  against  postilla  of  tlie  MSS.,  in  order  to  preserve  tlie  in- 
tegrity  of  tlie  metre.  Ritschl  refuted  Laclimann's  rejection  of 
postiUa  (Opusc.  IL  271),  but  rearranged  the  line  arbitrarily.  I 
prefer  to  let  p)Ostilla  stand,  even  in  spite  of  its  metrical  infe- 
licity. 

959.  PROPTEREA  is  the  reading  of  A  and  almost  every 
other  ^IS.,  as  well  as  of  Donatus  and  Eugraphius.  Bentley  fol- 
lows  Servius  and  reads  eapropter. 

963.  mallem,  Urapfenbach.    malim,  Calliopian  j\ISS. 
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994,  995.  These  lines  are  very  corrupt  ancl  depend  on  inferior 
MSS.  See  note  on  the  Alter  Exitus  Andriae.,  p.  197.  I  have  re- 
tained  Uuipfenbach"s  reading,  rather  thau  RitschTs,  which  is  so 
largely  coujectural.  Milii  a^issime  is  in  the  MSS.  Hermann, 
and  after  him  Fleclieisen,  have  conjectured  aequissume. 


EISrD    OV    ANDRIA, 


THE  HEAVTON    TIMORVMENOS. 

DIDASCALIA. 

FoR  the  didascaliae  in  geueral,  and  for  coniments  on  LVDIS 
MEGALENSIBVS,  AEDILIBVS  CVRVLIBVS,  AMBIVIVS 
TVRPIO,  MODOS  FECIT,  MENANDRV,  CLAVDI,  and  Tl- 
BIIS,  seo  the  notes  on  the  didascnlia  of  the  "Andria." 

DVABVS  DEXTRIS,  *c.  TIBIIS.  — What  precisely  was  the 
distinction  between  tiljiae  dextrae  and  tiliiae  sinistrae  is  not 
clear.  According  to  Donatus  the  tibiae  pares  and  also  the 
tifnae  impares  were  each  divisible  into  dextrae  and  sinistrae. 
Whetlier  this  refers  to  a  double  method  of  phiying  the  flutes, 
or  some  right-hand  and  left-hand  device  in  their  respective  con- 
struction,  is  not  known. 

MANIVS  IVVENTIVS  and  TITVS  SEMPRONIVS  were  con- 
suls  163  B.c. 


PERSONAE. 

See  note  on  the  personae  of  the  "  Andria." 

Syrus  and  Dromo  are  stock-names  for  slaves  in  other  comedies 
besides  the  "Heauton  timorumenos."  In  Terence,  Chremes  is 
always  the  name  of  a  senex  and  Sostrata  of  a  matrona.  The  same 
is  true  in  regard  to  other  standard  names  in  Terence.  Pam- 
lus,  Antipho,  and  Phaedria  are  always  adulescentes,  Bacchis  a 
meretrix,  and  Canthara  or  Sophrona  a  nutrix. 


PERIOCHA. 

See  note  on  i\\e  periocha  of  the  "Andria." 
T.  12.  aliam :  Not  Bacchis,  of  course,  or  else  we  should  find 
alteram.     See  v.  1065. 
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PROLOGVS. 

This  prologue,  like  tlie  otbers  of  Terence,  is  occnpied  with 
answering  the  attacks  of  liis  critics  and  in  pleading  for  a  friend- 
ly  liearing.  To  accomplish  both  of  these  pnrposes  the  better 
this  prologue  is  intrusted  to  an  old  actor,  probablj'  Ambivius 
Turpio,  wliose  influeuce  with  the  audience  woukl  naturally  be 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  actors 
to  whom  tlie  recitation  of  the  prologue  was  ordinarily  assigned. 
After  a  short  introduction  (1-9),  in  which  the  double  object  of 
the  spcaker  is  stated  in  id  primum  dicam  and  deinde  quod  ueni 
eloquar  in  v.  3,  the  remainder  of  the  prologue  is  occupied  with 
the  exphination  of  these  two  statements.  Id  privium,  dicam  is 
unfolded  in  vv.  10-34  and  deinde  quod  neni  in  vv.  35-53.  (For 
the  critical  difRculties  iu  vv.  6  aud  7-9,  see  the  textual  notes  to 
this  play).  The  metre  of  the  prologue  (as  in  all  the  other  prol- 
ogues  of  Terence)  is  the  iambic  senarius. 

2.  Poeta:  See  note  on  And.  1, 

3.  Id  refers  to  the  clause  quor  .  .  .  adulescentium.  See  note  on 
id  and  Jioc,  And.  180.  qnod  ueiii  =  id  propter  quod  ueni  or  quod 
tteni  ut  dicerem.  Not  ''why  I  came,"  for  then  the  subjunctive 
uenerim  would  be  required. 

4.  iiitegra  .  .  .  integTam,  an  entire  Latin  play  taken  from 
one  entire  Greek  play,  witliout  mixture  of  two  Greek  plays  to 
make  one  Latin  {contaminatio ;  see  note  on  And.  16).  This  is 
bctter  than  to  translate  integer  in  the  sense  of ''  fresh"  or  "  newly 
adapted,"  because  integra  is  the  teclinical  contrast  to  contami- 
nata  (Cic.  Top.  18),  and  the  natnral  adjective  to  use  is  voua  (see 
noicam  esse  ostendi,  7,  and  mnic  haec  plane  est  pro  noua,  Hec.5)  if 
"  fresh"  or  '"newly  adapted  "  is  meant. 

6.  "  Wrouglit  out  double  from  a  single  plot "  in  the  Greek 
original.  Tliis  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Terence  took 
two  Greek  plays  to  make  his  one  Latin  comedy.  The  better 
interpretation  is  that  he  elaborated  the  simple  plot  of  Menander 
by  adding  a  side-plot  of  his  own.  In  so  doing  he  doubled  the 
personae  of  Menauder,  making  two  senes,  two  adulescentes,  two 
serui,  and  two  amicae  (Bacchis  and  Antiphila),  instead  of  one. 
See  note  on  440. 

7.  qui  scripserit,  Terence. 
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8.  quoia  Graeca  sit,  Menander's,  -vvho  composed  tbe  'Eavrop 
Tificopovnevos,  fiom  wliich  tliis  phiy  is  taken. 

9.  id:  See  uote  on  3;  also  note  ou  And.  180. 

10.  dabo,  "I  will  explaiu."  This  sense  of  dare  is  almost 
eutirely  prechissical  and.  poetic.  Comp.  dabo,  quo  magis 
credas  (Phorm.  877)  and  filio  hanc  fabricam  dabo  (Plaut.  Bacch. 
366). 

11.  Oratorem,  "An  ambassador"  with  a  verbal  message  or 
entreaty.  This  is  au  earlier  meaning  thau  that  of  "orator"  in 
the  fuU  sense.  Thus  in  Ennius  \ve  find  orator  slne  ixice  redit  re- 
gique  refert  rem. 

12.  Vostrum  iudicium  tecit,  "He  has  made  the  decision 
yours."  They  are  to  be  tlie  judges  before  whom  he  appears  as 
the  actor  or  advocate  in  behalf  of  his  client. 

13.  a  facundia,  "in  point  of  eloquence."  So  ah  ingenio  im- 
prohus  (Plaiit.  Truc.  833).  This  use  of  a  or  al  with  an  ablative 
joiued  to  a  verb  or  adjective  is  to  define  more  precisely  the  re- 
spect  in  which  the  verb  or  adjective  is  used. 

14.  cogitare,  "  tliink  out,"  "  iuvent."  lu  later  Latin  excogitare 
would  be  employed,  but  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  lauguage, 
before  a  full  use  of  compouuded  words  had  been  developed,  the 
uncompounded  verl)s  had  to  scrve  for  the  expressiou  not  only 
of  their  own  simple  meaning,  but  often  also  to  supply  the  various 
modified  senses  afterwards  marked  more  clearly  by  couipouudinor 
with  a  preposition.     commode^  "  suitaljly,"  "  happily." 

16.  quod,  acc.  of  specification.  maliuoli,  his  literary  enemies, 
chief  among  wliom  was  the  maliiiolus  vetus poeta  (22),  Lavinius. 
See  note  ou  And.  7.  There  are  two"  charges  made  by  tliese  ene- 
mies.  The  first  ( introduced  by  nam  quod,  16,  and  extending 
through  V.  22)  is  brought  by  the  maliuoli  in  general,  and  is  to 
the  efiect  thatTerence  was  guilty  of  the  practice  of  contaminatio. 
The  second  (introduced  by  tum  quod,  23,  and  extending  through 
V.  34)  is  brought  by  the  maliuolus  uetus  poeta,  and  accuses  Ter- 
ence  of  depending,  not  on  his  own  abiiities,  but  ou  the  lielp  of 
his  noble  frieuds  in  composiug  his  phiys.  His  answer  to  the  first 
charge  is  an  admission  of  the  foct  aud  a  justificatiou  of  the  prac- 
tice  by  reason  of  the  example  of  the  earlier  Latin  poets  (honorum 
exemjdum,  20).  See  opeuing  note  to  prologue  of  the  "  Audria." 
He  does  ni)t  distinctly  dcny  tlie  second  charge,  probably  from 
fear  of  ofi^euding  his  influential  patrons,  but  appeals  to  his  au- 
dience  to  be  the  judges  as  to  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  and  then 
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diverts  tlieir  attention  (30-34)  to  the  literary  foults  of  his  rival 
Laviiiius. 

17.  contaiiiiiiasse  :  See  note  on  And.  16. 

19.  deiiide  factuniin  autuinat,  "means  to  do  it  still"  (Col- 
man).  neque  .  .  .  et  ov  et  .  .  .  neque  may  be  used  as  a  pair  of  con- 
nectives  when  one  of  the  clauses  is  affirmative.  autumat  is 
stronger  tlian  «io,  which  is  tlie  regular  opposite  of  nego.  See 
"Eunuchus"  (253),  negat  qids?  nego ;  altf  aio.     According  to 

.Aulus  Gellius  (XV.  3.  6)  the  force  of  atttumo  included  not  only 
aestumo^  but  also  dico.,  opinor,  and  censeo.  It  is  the  word  of  em- 
phatic  assertion. 

20.  bonoram  exeinplum,  Naevius,  Plautus,  Ennius.  See  note 
on  And.  18. 

23.  Imnc,  Terence.  studium  nmsicum  ( see  also  ars  musiea, 
Piiorm.  18)  may  mean  either  rausic  or  poetry.  Here,  of  course, 
poetry  is  meant.  Tlie  construction  ad  studium  after  adplicasse 
instead  of  stndio  in  the  dative  is  a  regular  one  in  early  Latin. 
See  note  on  And.  1. 

24.  Ainicuin=amicorMJw,  the  principal  young  patrician  friends 
of  Terence,  such  as  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  Furius.  ingenio,  "gen- 
ius;"  natura;  "talents."  The  charge  that  the  poefs  friends 
composed  his  plays  for  him  is  more  definitely  described  in  the 
prologue  to  the  "  Adelphoe"  (15, 16) : 

isti  dicunt  maliuoli,  homines  nobilis 

hunc  adiidare  adsidueque  una  scribere. 

25.  Arbitrinm,  "  your  decision,"  based  upon  existumatio, 
"  your  judgment." 

26.  oratos  in  tlie  sense  of  exoratos,  "  successfuUy  entreated  by 
the  oratoi-'^  (11),  "  persuaded."     See  note  on  cogitare,  14. 

27.  Supply  efficvre  aftcr  possit.  iniqnom  .  .  .  aequoin  (gen. 
pl.),  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "unfriendly  "  and  "friendly." 

29.  Antecedent  of  qui  is  iis  understood.  Nouarum  {fnlmla- 
rum)  and  spectandi  are  construed  separately  after  copiain,  in- 
stead  of  conjointly.  The  regular  construction  would  be  nouarum 
{fabularum )  spectandarum. 

30.  ille,  Luscius  Lavinius.  dictum  =  id  dictum  esse,  that  is, 
that  his  plays  are  free  from  fault.  pro  se,  "  on  his  beiialf "  pro 
as  tlie  opposite  of  crmtra. 

31.  32.  These  lines  are  evidently  a  tlirust  at  Lavinius  for  cer- 
tain  faults  in  his  plays.  One  explanation  of  the  seruos  currens 
(who  was  a  common  cliaracter  in  comedy ;  see  ne  semper  seruos 
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currens,  37)  is  tbat  Terence  rebukes  Lavinius,  not  for  employing 
in  a  play  a  slave  running  out  of  breath,  but  for  makiug  the  popu- 
lus  get  out  of  his  way.  Why  should  the  populus  be  subjected  to 
the  mad  prank  of  a  slave  ?  Another  exjjlanation  is  that  what 
Terence  rebukes  is  a  sensational  tendency  in  Lavinius,  which 
was  exemplified  by  an  incident  in  one  of  his  plays,  wherein  a 
slave,  who  belongs  to  an  insane  master,  rushes  wildly  across  the 
stage,  perhaps  pursued  by  his  master.  But  what  need  of  having 
him  a  slave  to  an  insane  master?  It  is  low  literary  taste  and  an 
unnecessary  device.  It  is  not  whoUy  clear  which  view  is  to  be 
adopted. 

36.  8tatariaui,  supply/«&«Zaw,  "a  quiet  play."  The  oppo- 
site  of/ubula  motoria,  "  a  lively  play."  According  to  Donatus 
(on  Adel.  24),  duo  agendi  sunt  principales  modi,  motorius  et  sta- 
tarius:  ex  quilus  ille  tertius  nascitur  qui  dicilur  fiiKTos.  The 
"  Heauton  timorumenos "  and  "  Hecyra "  may  be  classed  as 
fcibula  statariae,  the  "Eunuchus"  and  "Phormio"  as  motoriae, 
and  the  "Andria"  and  "Adelphoe"  as  mixtae,  or  partaking  of 
both  cliaracters. 

37-39.  seruos  eurreus,  iratus  senex,  etc,  are  the  stock  char- 
acters  of  comedy.  The  epithets  currens,  iratus,  edax,  inpudens, 
auarus,  uaturally  indicate  a/ahula  motorin. 

40.  Clauiore  suninio,  cum  labore  niaxuuio,  "Parts  that  ask 
powers  of  voice  and  iron  sides"  (Cohuan).  The  noisiness  of  a 
Romun  audience  at  afahula  motoria  required  great  efforts  ou  the 
part  of  tlie  actors  if  they  were  to  be  heard. 

41.  Mea  refers  to  Ambivius  Turpio.  auinium  inducite,  "be- 
lieve."     A  compound  in  eflfect,  like  anirnum  aduertere. 

45.  gregeui,  "  troupe." 

46.  oratio,  "  style." 

47.  In  utramque  partem,  that  is,  in  ihe  /cd)ula  stataria  as 
well  as  in  tlie  motoria. 

49.  in  animum  induxi  is  like  animurn  inducite  (41),  but  dif- 
fers  in  construing  animum  as  the  acc.  after  in  instead  of  as  the 
object  of  induxi. 

51.  in  me,  abl. 
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ACTUS   I.  Sc.  1. 

The  opening  situation.  Menedemus,  some  three  months  be- 
fore  the  tinie  when  the  play  begins,  hacl  been  so  severe  with  liis 
onlj'  son  Cliuia  as  to  drive  him  away  frora  liome.  He  now  re- 
grets  liis  liarsliness  aud  grieves  for  his  son's  prolonged  absence, 
aud  dcprives  himself  of  all  the  comforts  of  life  in  the  meauwliile. 
He  has  sohl  his  house  aud  bouglit  a  small  farra  near  Athens, 
■where  he  lives  frugally  and  subjects  himself  to  hard  labor.  He 
is  the  self-tormeuting  father,  the  eavTov  Tificopovfxevos  fl'om  wliom 
tbe  play  is  named. 

The  scene  opens  on  the  farm  late.in  the  afternoon.  Menede- 
mus,  dressed  in  rough  skins  (as  Varro  states,  De  Re  Rust.  II.  11. 
41),  is  at  work.  His  neighbor,  Chremes,  whose  house  is  adjoin- 
iug,  comos  out  to  remonstrate  with  him.  The  whole  scene  is  in 
iambic  senarii. 

53.  nnper,  in  sense  of  adjective  nupera.  admodnm,  "  up  to 
this  measure,"  "  only,"  "  quite." 

54:.  Iiide  adeo  quod,  "is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that."  adeo 
intensifies  the  word  it  follows.  inde,  thougli  ofteu  temporal  in 
meaning,  also  has  a  causal  sense,  "  on  this  account,"  "  from  the 
fact."  It  is  so  used  with  quod.  Comp.  inde  est  quod,  "  on  tliis 
account  it  is  that"  (Pliny,  Ep.  7.  5).  in  proxumo  hic :  in  prox- 
umo  defines  kie  more  clearly.  See  note  on  huc  uiciniae  (And.  69). 
Comp.  uhi  Clitipho  hic  ent?  (829),  "whereabouts  here  is  Clitipho?" 

55.  fere  with  negative  {nec)  r="scarcely."     sane,  "iudeed." 

56.  me,  by  prolei^sis ;  read  facit  me  ut  te  moneam  ( see  84 ). 
Notice  tlie  double  alliteration  uel  uirtus  .  .  .  uel  uiciuitas. 
See  note  on  And.  218. 

61,  62.  pro  deum  atqne  hominum  fldem,  a  common  expres- 
sion  (see  And.  246),  but  fuller  and  stronger  than  pro  deum  fidem 
(And.  237).  quid  uis  tibi?  See  uote  on  And.  375).  The  frag- 
ment  of  Menander's  ''EavTov  TiyLcopovfievos,  on  wliich  61  aud  62 
are  modelled,  has  been  preserved  — 

•KpoQ  Trjg  'AQTfvdc,  Saifiov^g  yeyovbjg  itt) 

Toaavff ;  bpov  yap  iaTiv  t^r)K0VTa  aoi. 

By  comparing  the  Greek  and  Latin  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Terence 

translated  Meuander.     He  substitutes  for  npos  ttjs  'Adrjvas  a  form 

of  adjuration  common  to  Roman  life,  softens  dainovas  ("  are  you 
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mad?")  to  quid  uis  tiU?  and  quid  quaerisf,  runs  the  two  state- 
ments  as  to  Menedemus^s  age  into  one  expression  a7i7ios  sexa- 
qinta  natus  es,  and  possibly  adds  a  touch  of  his  own  by 
developing  ofiov  ("quite"  or  "  at  least")  iuto  aiit  plus  eo,  ut 
wnicio  in  63. 

Gl.  neque,  instead  of  aut.  This,  while  a  Greek  construction, 
is  also  accordiug  to  the  principle  that  neino  may  be  followed  by 
a  negative  conjunctiou  wliere  regularly  a  positive  would  be 
employed.  So  Cicero  has  nemo  unquam,  neque  poeta  neque 
orator  fuit,  qui  quemquam  meliorem  quam  se  arbitraretur  (Ep. 
ad  Att.  XIV.  20). 

65.  proinde^  a  dissyllable  in  the  poets,  like  deinde.  ^jro/zz^e 
quasi,  "just  as  though,"  is  indistinguishable  in  meaning  from 
perinde  quasi.  The  only  observable  diflerence  is  that  ^^i^oinde 
quasi  is  more  common  in  poetry  and  perinde  quasi  in  prose. 
siet,  old  uncontracted  form  for  sit.  More  frequent  in  Plautus 
thau  in  Terence. 

06.  oiBcia,  acc.     See  note  on  And.  5. 

69.  aliqaid  ferre  denique,  "  doing  something  or  other,  at 
any  rate."  Terence  somi^times  places  denique,  in  the  sense  of 
"  after  all "  or  "  at  any  rate,"  at  the  end  of  a  seutence.  So  quid 
fit  denique?  (Phorm.  121)  and  haee  uerla  Tiuc  redeunt  denique 
(Eun.  158). 

72.  quantura,  "how  little."     paenilet,  "I  am  displeased." 

74.  iu  iilis  exercendis,  "  in  working  those  slaves  of  yours." 
illis,  of  course,  refers  to  Menedemus"s  shives,  who  are  liere  re- 
ferred  to  for  the  first  time  by  a  demonstratiA'e  pronoun  instead 
of  directly  by  the  word  seruis.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
Chremes,  by  some  gesture,  points  to  the  slaves  as  they  are  at 
work,  either  in  sight  of  the  audience  or  oflf  in  the  distance 
behind  tlie  scenes. 

75,  76.  Menedemus  answers  not  impolitely  but  still  ratlier 
testily :  Has  Cliremes  notliing  to  do  himself  that  he  must  meddle 
with  otlier  men"s  business? 

77.  Probal^ly  the  most  famous  line  in  Terence.  Augustiue 
preserves  tlie  tradition  as  to  its  rcception  by  tlie  audience :  cui 
senteritine  ferunt  etinm  theatra  tota,  plena  stultis  indoctisque, 
applausuisse  (Ep.  51).  It  was  highly  praised  l)y  the  ancicnt 
writers.  Cicero  says  tliat  if  it  were  duly  observed  coleretur  ius 
aeque  ah  hominihus  (De  Leg.  12;  see  also  De  Fin.  III.  19),  and 
Seneca,  haheamus  in  commune  ad  quod  nati  sumus  (Ep.  95).     It  is 
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often  used,  either  in  its  original  or  in  an  altered  form,  by  late^ 
Latin  writers,  and  appears  iu  modern  literature. 

78.  hoc,  abl.     percontari,  "to  be  informed." 

79.  Supply  si  before  llectuiust. 

80.  Menedemus  is  somewhat  appeased  by  Chremes's  disclaimer 
of  interference  iu  liis  private  concerns,  and  so  makes  no  attempt 
to  questiou  liis  statement  in  77-79.  However,  he  defends  his 
right  to  do  as  he  has  done  on  tlie  ground  of  necessity,  aud  rec- 
ommends  Chremes  to  follow  the  same  rule,  thus  hiuting  tliat 
Cliremes  should  not  meddle  with  him  until  lie  is  forced,  or  at 
least  iuvited  to  do  so.  usus  est  in  Terence  occasionally  equals 
opus  est.  face,  old  imperative  offacio.  It  is  common  in  Plau- 
tus,  but  less  so  in  Terence.  See  And.  680,  713;  Similar  also  in 
early  Latiu  are  dice  and  duce,  instead  of  dic  and  duc. 

81.  Chremes  is  not  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  Menedemus's 
second  rebuff.  He  asserts  that  uo  man  is  forced  to  torment  him- 
self  Meuedemus  does  not  dispute  this,  except  so  far  as  applics 
to  his  owu  case  (mihi). 

82.  Siquid  laborist(  =lahori  est),  noUem,  "If  it  distresses 
you,  I  wisli  I  had  not  spoken."  Cliremes  speaks  with  regret  as 
lie  sees  Meuedemus  visibly  distressed  by  the  disclosure  he  has 
made  in  ))iiM.  quid  istuc  nialist  2  as  he  sees  Menedemus  begiu 
to  weep.  istuc  mali,  "  that  trouble  of  yours."  On  istvc  and  the 
demoustratives  generally,  consult  note  on  And.  43. 

84.  fac  nie  ut  sciani :  See  56. 

87.  Hac  quidem  causa,  qua  dixi  tibi,  "(Yes,  I  do,  and)  for 
the  very  reason  I  raeutioned  to  you,"  in  v.  86.  qua  dixi,  by  at- 
traction  from  quavi  dixi. 

88-  rastros,  generally  used  in  plurai.  A  toothed  hoe  or  a 
heavy  nike,  used  for  breaking  and  scrajjiug  the  ground.  istos 
rastros,  "  that  hoe  of  yours." 

89.  Quam  rem  agis  ?  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  as  Meue- 
demus  begins  work  again. 

90.  uociuom,  the  earlier  form  of  uaciuum. 

91.  Non  sinam,  inquam :  With  these  words  Chremes  takes 
away  the  hoe. 

93.  Nunc  loquere,  "  Now  tell  me,"  after  the  hoe  has  been  put 
out  of  reacli. 

94.  immo  origiually  siguifies  "on  the  contrary,"  and  may  be 
either  negative  or  positive. 

9G.  e  Corintho  hic  aduena,  "au  immigrant  here  from  Cor- 
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int,b.."  e  Corintho  and  hic  separately  modify  aduena.  Corintli 
miglit  naturally  be  suspected  by  Menedemus  because  of  its 
notoriously  immoral  cliaracter. 

97,  perdlte,  "  desperately." 

98,  pro  uxore,  "  in  place  of  a  wife." 

100.  auiiniim  ,  ,  .  aegrotum:  See  uote  on  And.  309. 
102,  haec  is  his  son's  conduct  in  general,  more  specifically 
explained  in  104.     diutius,  "any  longer." 

107,  te  subject  o^facere  understood. 

108,  iuueuero :  The  future  perfect  expresses  certainty  of  ac- 
complisbment  more  clearly  than  the  future.     So  iuiiero,  86. 

109,  110.  adeo  inteusifies  niiUa,  "from  nothing  else  in  the 
world."  See  note  ou  inde  adeo,  54.  istuc,  neuter  of  istic.  In 
istuc  aetatis  ( =  id  aetatis)  it  is  accusative.  Comp.  id  aetatis  iam 
sumus  (Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  6.  20). 

111,  112.  After  the  downfall  of  Greelc  liberty  it  became  a 
commou  practice  for  Greek  soldiers  to  liire  themselves  out  in 
service,  especially  in  tlie  wars  in  Asia  Miuor.  In  this  way  young 
men,  whose  prospects  at  home  were  unpromising,  would  often 
seek  to  repair  their  fortunes  by  going  to  war  abroad.  regem 
means  some  successor  of  Alexander  the  Grcat. 

113.  adeo  here  is  part  of  the  standard  plirase  of  Terence  adeo 
res  rediit,  lit.  "the  matter  has  come  to  this  (point)."  According 
to  Donatus  the  expression  is  used  of  things  which  turn  out  worse 
than  was  expected:  '•'■  rediise  res''"'  dicitur  quum  aliquid  peius  ex- 
pectatione  contigit  (  Comm.  on  Pliorm.  55 ).  Comp.  adeon  rem 
rediise,  ut  pericJum  etiam  a  fame  ntihi  sitf  "lias  it  come  to  this 
pass,  that  I  am  in  danger  of  starving  also  ?"  (980). 

118,  Quid  ais?  See  note  ou  And.  137. 

119,  etsi  and  also  uisi  are  sometimes  used  adversatively  to 
restrict  or  correct  a  jirevious  statement.  Thus  amho  accusandi : 
etsi  =  "  you  are  botli  to  blame ;  and  yet  ( though  you  are  to 
blame  )."  For  nisi  comp.  ecce  autem  de  integro :  nisi  quidquid  est 
uolo  scire,  "  here  it  is  all  over  again  ;  still,  whatever  it  is,  I  wish 
to  know  about  it"  (Adel.  153).  tameu  is  ordinarily  the  correl- 
ative  in  the  leading  clause  of  the  concessive  sentence  to  some 
sucli  particle  as  quamquam  ov  quamuis  in  the  subordinate  clause. 
Its  regular  positiou  is  first  in  its  cUiuse  or  else  immediately  after 
some  prominent  word  which  it  renders  emphatic.  An  example 
of  the  first  position  is  quamuis  sit  mngna  (exspectatio),  tamen  eam 
uinces  (Cic.  De  Rep.  I.  23),  and  of  the  secoud  quamquam  alest  a 
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eulpa,  suspicione  tamen  non  caret  (Cic.  pro  Rosc.  Am.  20),  "he'3 
not  free  from  suspicion  at  any  rate,''  or  "anyhow."  The  use  of 
tatiieil  in  illud  acceptum  tamen,  "iiis  undertaking  at  any  rate," 
is  similiir  to  tliis  latter  example  and  occurs  occasionally  in  Tei'- 
ence.     See  678  and  1012. 

120.  11011  iiistreimi,  "  no  spiritless." 

121,  coiiscii,  "  contidants." 

123.  prae  aegTitudiiie :  See  note  on  And.  825. 

126.  sedulo  :  See  note  on  And.  679. 

127.  Faciebant:  See  note  on  And.  627. 

128-131.  haec  anticipates  the  quotation  which  follows.  See 
note  on  And.  180.  mea  solius  .  .  .  causa:  mei,  the  genitive  of 
the  personal  pronoun,  is  never  joined  with  causa  to  express  "for 
my  sake,"  but  the  jjossessive  mea  iu  agreemeut  is  employed. 
This  is  true  of  the  other  possessive  pronouns.  mea  causa,  tua 
causa,  etc,  are  fixed  expressions.  solius  is  genitive  in  agreement 
with  the  idea  contamed  in  mea  (—mei).  Cicero  has  meoj  unius 
opera.  sint .  .  .  uestiant .  .  .  faciam,  subjunctives  in  questions 
of  doubt  whicli  contain  a  negative  implication.  gnatuin  unicuin : 
gnatus  is  a  son  by  \Avi\\,Jilius  (41)  a  son  either  by  birth  or  adop- 
tion. 

133.  idonens  ad  is  less  common  than  idoneus  qui  in  Terence. 

134-  Euin  is  grammatically  superiiuous,  but  helps  tbe  clear- 
ness  of  the  uarration  by  its  recalling  gnntum  unicum,  wliich  has 
been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  digression  in  132,  133.  eum . . . 
miserum,  "  poor  fellow  I" 

136.  Si  id  faciam  refers  to  allowing  things  to  continue  as 
pictured  in  liis  questions  in  129-131.  nsque  in  its  strict  sense 
means  "all  tlie  way  along,"  "  continuously,"  and  often  intensifies 
some  other  adverb.  Thus  dum  here=:"so  long  as  "  and  mque 
dum,  "just  so  long  as."  interea  usque  (138)  is  in  contrast  to 
usque  diim  in  this  line. 

138.  snpplicinm  dabo,  "exact  punisbment."  dare  is  used 
in  Terence  in  a  variety  of  senses.  uerl)a  dare,  "  to  give  mere 
words"=:"to  deceive "  (And.  211),  turias  dare,  "  to  make 
trouble"  (Eun.  G5'S),  paucis  (uerbis)  dare,  "to  explain  briefly" 
(10).  are  several  of  the  more  peculiar  uses. 

140.  prorsus,  "at  once."     See  note  on  And.  176. 

141.  Nec  uas  nec  uestimentum,  a  general  expression  for  all 
the  moval)les  in  housc-furniture.  vasa  referred  priinarily  to 
vessels  employed  as  utensils  and  later  to  plate  also.     uestimenta 
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includes  not  only  clothing,  but  draperies  and  coverings,  such 
as  rugs,  curtaius,  cushions,  and  tapestries.  conrasi  ouiuia,  "  I 
scraped  up  all  "  (Cohnan). 

143.  samptnm  exercerent,  "  work  out  their  expense." 

144.  Comp.  uirginem  producit,  uendit  (Eun.  134).  inscripsi, 
"I  wrote  upon  the  house  a  notice,"  "I  advertised." 

145.  Aedis  mercede,  not  "for  sale,"  as  merces  means  rent. 
Comp.  mercedes  habitationem  annuae  (Caes.  B.  C.  III.  31).  Hence 
supply  with  aedis,  not  uenales,  but  conducendas.  Bentley's  re- 
mark  is  very  apt :  non  emendas  aedes  incrijisit,  sed  mercedc  condu- 
cendns  ut  si  redieritjilius,  ipse  in  urhem  redire  jjosset.  quasi  with 
numerals  =  "about."  ad  with  numerals  indicates  an  approach 
to  the  nuniber  stated,  but  something  still  below  it.  quasi  ad, 
"somewhere  near."  taleuta:  See  note  on  And.  451.  Tereuce 
rarely  alludes  to  Roman  money,  but  to  the  Greek  ololus  (And. 
369),  mina  (475),  drachuma  (And.  451),  or  talentum  (And.  951). 
The  Roman  nummus  (606)  occurs  occasionally. 

147,  148.  tantisper  .  .  .  dum  =  usque  dum.  See  note  to  136. 
flani,  *•  make  myself."  miser  here  refers  to  the  intended  eflfect 
of  j\lenedemus"s  unsparing  hard  labor.  fiam  miser  accordingiy 
is  nearly  "  weary  myself " 

154.  lioc,  supply  est.  uere,  in  the  true  and  natural  family 
relationship,  hence  "harmouiously." 

158.  peccatum  a  me  maxumumst,  "  the  fault  is  greatest  on 
my  side." 

159.  at :  See  note  on  And.  666.  recte  spero,  supply  c?/s?if;/?'a 
omnia  in  accordance  with  Chremes's  last  statement  haec  euenis- 
sent,  157. 

161.  faxiut :  The  old  fut.  ind./«.co  and  the  pres.  ?,\\h].faxim 
are  rare  outside  of  early  Latin.  They  are  naturally  appropriate 
in  invocations  of  the  gods.  Similar  is  at  tibi  di  dignum  factis 
exitium  duint  {z=ident)  (And.666).  Chremes's  Te^p^j^facient, 
natnrally  takes  tlie  less  solemn  form. 

162.  Dionysia,  to.  Aiovvaia,  the  festival  of  Bacchus  of  the 
Greeks,  afterwards  celebrated  by  the  Romans  as  the  Bacchanalia, 
which  soon  became  so  tumultuous  aud  licentious  tliat  the  Senate 
passed  a  decree  prohibiting  thera  in  186  b.c.  Plautus,  in  bis 
plays  issued  before  this  ])rohibition,  refers  to  thera  as  Bacchana- 
lia,  but  in  his  lator  plays  as  Dionysia — tlie  less  offensive  term. 
Terence  always  speaks  of  Dionysia.  apud  nie  sis  uolo,  a  famil- 
iar  form  of  invitation  to  dinner.     Plautus  CSlich.oloj  has  craa 
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me  eritis  et  tu  et  ille  cum  uostris  uxoribus,  "you^re  to  dine  with 
me  to-monow,  both  of  you,  with  your  wives.'' 

163,  1(54.  aliquautulnm,  "just  a  little."  Chremes  makes  a 
skilful  appeal.  Without  opposing  Menedemus*s  general  deter- 
minatiou  {  comi).  parcens,  139),  lie  begs  him  to  make  a  slight 
exception,  aliquantulum  tibi  jjarce,  and  then  urges  the  desire  of 
his  absent  son,  instead  of  pressing  his  own  request. 

166.  Siciue  —  xice  (sic)  -|-  ne.     See  note  on  Aud.  151. 

167.  Et  tu,  exit  Menedemus. 

168.  ut  diei  teuipus  est,  "as  tlie  time  of  day  goes."  Comp. 
itt  sunt  humana,  "as  huniau  affairs  go"  (552). 

169.  Tempust  mouere,  "  it's  higli  timiJ  to  remind."  For  the 
construction  ternpust  monere  comp.tempus  estconcedere,  "it's  liigli 
time  to  leave"  (Hec.  597).  liuuc  uiciuuui,  "  my  neighbor." 
See  note  on  And.  43. 

170.  domi  means,  of  course,  at  Phauia's  house,  Chremes  is 
to  be  supposed  to  step  out  an  instant  and  then  return  with  the 
news  tliat  Phania  had  already  left  and  was  uow  at  liis  house  for 
dinner.  This  seems  better  than  to  suppose  a  liouse  of  Phauia 
on  the  stage,  as  Phania  never  apptars  in  the  play  and  is  not 
evcn  nientioncd  exccpt  in  tliis  passage. 

171.  mouitore,  "a  prompter."  The  word  seems  to  have  two 
senses,  one  theatrical  and  the  otlier  taken  from  the  custom  ot 
sending  arouud  a  servant  to  notify  invited  guests  just  before 
the  dinner-time  that  the  feast  was  ready.  Chremes  means  that 
Phania  is  quite  sure  to  appear  on  tirae  and  do  his  part  well 
whenever  a  dinner  is  involved.  He  needs  no  monitor  in  either 
sense. 

173.  adeo  intensifies  iho.  iutro  defines  Tiinc.  crepuernnt: 
crepare  is  to  knock  on  a  door  from  the  inside  before  coming  out. 
This  was  to  give  warning  to  passers-by  on  the  narrow  sidewalks. 
pultare  is  to  knock  from  tlie  outside. 

Sc.  2. 

The  door  of  Chremes's  house  opens  and  his  son  Clitipho  ap- 
pears.  He  pauses  a  moment  to  call  back  to  Clinia,  the  supposed 
absent  son  of  Menedemus,  who  is  within.  As  he  steps  out  he  is 
met  by  Chremes,  his  father. 

The  metre  of  tlie  play,  whicli  has  been  in  iambic  senarii  up  to 
this  point,  now  clianges  iuto  something  livelier.     The  first  six 
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lines  (175-180)  are  in  varied  trochaic  metres,  and  is  followed 
b}'  iambic  octonarii,  which  continue  tlirough  the  rest  of  the 
scene  and  act.     See  opening  of  note  to  And.  178,  179. 

175.  hand  qnaquam  is  made  emphatic  by  etiam,  and  niay  be 
rendered  "  by  no  means."  cessant,  "  they're  slow  in  coming." 
The  subject  of  cessant  refers  to  the  persons  expected  by  Clinia. 
These  are  liis  mistress,  Antiphila,  for  whose  sake  he  has  stolea 
back  from  his  exile,  aud  Dromo  and  Syrus,  the  two  slaves  who 
have  been  sent  into  Athens  to  fetch  her. 

176.  illaui^  Antiphila. 

177.  mittas^  "let  go,"  the  original  meaning  ("Wagner). 
182.  Quid  aifs?  "  What !"  in  surprise.     See  note  on  And.  137. 

184.  familiaritas,  "intimacy." 

185.  amplins,  "more  urgently." 

186.  Vt .  .  .  obicerem,  "  break  the  joyful  news,"  expresses  the 
purpose  of  w^  nohiscum  esset  (185). 

187.  Caue  faxis^  "take  care."  See  note  on  IGl  and  And. 
753. 

188.  qnid  se  faciat:  See  note  on  Aud.  614.  modo,  "just 
now." 

189.  animum  amicae  .  .  .  nt  sit,  by  prolepsis  for  ut  animus 
amicae  sit.     See  And.  377.     se  erga,  by  anastrophe  for  erga  se. 

190.  misere  aniat,  now  that  Clinia  is  in  distress,  gives  a  woe- 
begone  look  to  his  love  for  Antipliila,  not  quite  so  clieerful  as 
his  tirst  desperate  love-making  before  he  rau  away.  Then  ille 
amare  coepit  perdiie  (97).     Now  he  is  evidently  in  tlie  dumps. 

192.  minns,  "  less  so." 

195,  196.  Chremes  loves  to  give  advice  to  others  and  to  in- 
dulge  in  wise  platitudes.  He  waxes  ])roverbial  with  his  son,  just 
as  he  had  with  Menedemus  before.  See  77-79  and  elsewhere  in 
Sc.  1. 

197.  Inimo:  See  note  on  94.    inportnnus,  "churlish,"  "cross." 

199.  Illicine?  "What?  he!"  in  surprise  to  see  Menedemus  so 
misunderstood.  illicim  =  illice  -|-  ne  f  see  1G6).  The  rest  of  this 
line  is  spoken  aside.  Mine  and  illi  contain  the  double  contrast 
"  tliis  one  here  on  the  stage  "  and  "  that  one  in  the  house,"  and 
"  my  son  "  and  "  liis  son."     See  note  to  And.  43. 

200.  Clitiplio  wants  to  know  wluit  iiis  father  iias  becn  saying 
aside.  Chremes  pretends  to  tell  him  and  seizes  tlie  chance  to 
lecture  him  under  tlie  pretence  of  criticising  Cliuia.  mansum 
(me)  oportuit :  See  note  on  And.  239. 
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201.  praeter,  "beyond,"  in  comparative  sense.  iniqnior 
praeter  eius  lubidiuem,  ''  severer  than  lie  liked." 

204.  qnod  (acc.)  refers  to  illum  durum  (esse).  Notice  the 
directive  force  of  in  in  insiuiolat;  "falsely  charges  against 
him." 

205.  panlo,  "  in  a  sniall  degree,"  hence  "  in  regard  to  little 
offences."  Modities  tolerabilis,  "  tolerant."  Alchough  it  is 
difEcult  to  find  other  instances  of  tohrahllis  in  this  active 
sense,  instead  of  its  passive  meaning  "endurable,"  yet  Cicero 
uses  tlie  adverb  tolerahilius  actively,  and  sonic  other  adjectives 
in  -hilis  occur  in  the  same  way.  Comp.  tlie  use  of  placahilis, 
"pleasing"  (Adel.  608,  Phorm.  9G1) ;  dissociahilis,  "estranging" 
(Hor.  Odes,  I.  3.  22).  qui  est  honio,  "  even  if  one  is."  qui  is 
ablative,  "in  the  case  of  one  who;"  and  is  conditional  in  force. 
komo  used  both  as  a  pronoun  and  in  its  general  sense.  It  refers 
to  j)nrentum  (204). 

206.  Notice  the  chiastic  arrangement.  conninarier :  For  the 
ending  -ier  see  end  of  note  on  And.  203. 

207.  sunt,  "  tend." 

209.  consiliii  couseqni  consimilia,  a  solemn  platitude  ex- 
pressed  ponijiously  witii  the  help  of  alliteration  and  assonance. 

210.  Scitumst,  "it's  a  siirewd  tliing."  Chremes  thinks  to 
touch  up  CUtiplio  Ijy  suggesting  that  if  he  is  bright  at  all  he 
will  foUow  tliis  advice. 

211.  Ita  credOj  "I  suppose  so."  A  weary  assent  from  the 
young  man,  who  tliinks  he  has  been  lectured  enough. 

214.  a  pneris:  See  note  on  a  paruolo  (And.  35).  Also  comp. 
amicns  iam  inde  a  puero  (Adel.  440). 

215.  adfinis  construed  liere  with  a  genitive  instead  of  the 
more  usual  dative.  adfinis  ad  with  an  accusative  also  occurs, 
but  is  rare. 

21G.  Translate  qnae  liy  "as." 

217.  ne  =  nae. 

218.  cognoscendi  et  ij?noscendi:  See  note  on  And.  138.  For 
the  sense  of  locus  see  note  on  And.  1.^4. 

220.  adbibit  plus  paulo,  "takes  to  drinking  a  littie  too 
much."  adhihit  mcans  more  than  hihit,  and  indicates  drinking 
as  a  iiabit  rather  than  a  single  act  of  driuking.  Thus  Plautus  has 
quando  adhihero  adludiaho.     Tum  sum  ridiculissirmis  (Stich.  382). 

222.  surdo  narret  fabulam,  proverbiai.  narrare  is  less  com- 
mon  in  tlie  proverb  tlian  cantare  or  canere.     Thus  surdis  auribus 
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canere  (Livy,  XL.  8),  cnntahant  surdo  (Prop.  IV.  8.  47),  non  cani- 
mus  siirdis  (Virg.  Ecl.  10.  8).  Tlie  Greek  orisrinal  is  Trapa  kw(J)6v 
a8eiv.  Horuce  may  have  had  this  line  of  Terence  in  mind  in 
narrare  ascUofabdlam  surdo  (Ep.  I.  2.  200). 

227.  nobilis,  "flauntinsr,"  '•  notorions."  Comp.  scelere  fieri  no- 
Inlis  (Phiut.  Rud.  GIO).  This  sense  of  nohilis  is  in  keeping  with 
the  contrast  intcnded  witli  the  modest  privacy  of  lene  et  pudice 
eductam  in  the  previous  line. 

228.  religiost  dicere,  "  I  scruple  to  say  to  her." 

229.  Hoc  mali  :  See  note  on  id  negoti,  And.  2. 


ACTUS    II. 

The  second  act  develops  the  love  affairs  of  Clinia  in  a  new 
light;  that  is  to  say,  in  their  connection  witli  Clitipho.  The 
first  act  was  centred  in  the  grief  of  Menedemus  for  liis  absent 
son,  and  in  his  son's  secret  returu  to  his  mistress,  Antiphila.  In 
Clitipho's  soliloquy,  just  at  the  end  of  tlie  act  (222-229),  we  gain 
a  liint  of  something  new,  namely,  that  Clitipho  also  has  a  mistress 
aud  all  unknown  to  his  father.  This  foreshadows  the  leading 
niotive  of  the  secoud  act,  and  is  a  device  frequently  used  in 
Tereuce,  perhaps  as  a  sort  of  cue  to  the  audience. 

Sc.  1. 

The  scene  opens  with  a  complaint  from  Cliuia  that  the  slaves 
who  iiad  been  sent  to  fetcli  Antiphila  out  from  Athens  have  not 
arrived.     Something  must  have  happened,  lie  thinks. 

230.  ainore,  "  my  love  "  =  "  my  mistress."  amor  ofteu  signi- 
fies  the  object  of  love  as  well  as  the  love  itself.     Comp.  264,  3ol. 

231.  niulier,  "she,"in  pronomiual  sense  similar  to  tlie  cor- 
respouding  use  oihomo  elsewhere. 

232.  For  the  text  of  this  liue  consult  the  Testual  Notes  at 
the  end. 

234:.  Clinia:  Clitipho  calls  out  in  alarm  as  he  sees  Clinia 
carelessly  veuturiug  out  of  the  house  in  full  view  of  his  own 
father's  house  opposite. 

235.  Efiam  is  used  in  colloquial  Latin  in  sudden  remon- 
strances,  whether  in  the  form  of  commands  or  questions.  etiam 
caues?  z:=-'\von't  you  take  care,  now  ?"     This  impatlent  injunc- 
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tion  is  extorted  by  Clinia's  second  act  of  carelessness  in  calling 
out  ei  minero  mihi  (234). 

237.  Pergiii :  On  interrogative  verb-forms  in  Terence  see  end 
of  note  on  And.  137. 

239.  mores  muliernm,  "  tlie  ways  of  women." 

240.  couautar,  "  trying  to  start."'  In  tlie  same  sense  ohuiani 
conalar  tibi  occurs  in  Phorm.  53.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
more  suggestive  word  tlian  conantur  to  represent  the  inevitable 
and  useless  bustling  about  of  the  women  preparatory  to  de- 
parture  and  their  hurrying  around  after  one  thing  and  another 
just  at  the  last  moment.  Bentley's  comment  is  excelleut :  ele- 
ganter  dictum:  dum  iturae  sunt,  et  non  eunt;  dum  motent,  sed 
iiil  promovent. 

241.  Tlmeo,  "  Vm  afraid."  Timeo  as  a  neuter  verb  is  not  un- 
common  in  Terence.  Comp.  tihi  timui  male,  "  I  was  badly  fright- 
ened  for  you"  (531).     Respira,  "  breathe  easy." 

Sc.  2. 

The  metres  of  this  sceue  are  very  changeable.  Consult  the 
table  of  metres  at  the  end.  The  main  parts  of  Syrus's  narration 
(265-311)  and  of  his  plan  (340-380)  are  in  iambic  senarii. 

242.  Ain  tu?  See  uote  on  And.  137.  Dromo  and  Syrus  enter 
together  and  are  conver.sing  about  their  masters'  affairs.  ser- 
moues  caedimus  comes  from  a  Greek  expression  for  chatting 
or  witty  conversution.  The  original  is  KoirTeiv  rd  prj^ara.  Aris- 
tophanes  has  similar  expressious  in  his  "Clouds"  (XeTrroAo-yeli/, 
StaXeTrroXoyou/iai,  etc),  and  yj/^ev8r)  riiiveiv  occurs  iu  Pindar. 

243.  lllae  snnt  relictae :  Notice  the  plural.  Syrus  and  Dromo 
had  been  sent  to  bring  Antiphila  only  (191).  But  Syrus  takes 
advantage  of  this  errand  to  do  a  stroke  in  behalf  of  his  young 
master  Clitipho,  by  bringing  out  his  mistress  as  well  as  Clinia's. 
Mulier  tibi  adest,  "  there  she  is  !"     For  mulier  comp.  231. 

245.  Miuume  mirum :  Dromo  takes  up  tlie  conversation  in 
answer  to  Syrus"s  last  sentence.  Ilence  supply  sunt  relictae,  the 
principal  verb  of  tliat  sentence.  impeditae,  "  encumbered  "  with 
ifnpedimenta,  like  an  army  with  its  baggage.  An  army  march- 
ing  without  baggage  was  expeditus. 

246.  illi  =  Antiphiia.  Clinia,  who  is  always  easily  alarmed 
(see  177,  230,  236,  240),  is  frightened  at  Antiphila's  supposed  ex- 
travagance,  which  is  proof  to  him  of  her  unfaithlulness.     Men 
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rogas  1  "  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?"  Clitipho  speaks  sharply.  Cli- 
nia  is  given  to  understand  he  must  not  talk  as  though  Clitipho 
would  be  sure  to  know  why  she  had  done  so. 

247.  >'ou  oportuit  (eas  esse)  relictas.  quid  rerum!  "What 
a  lot  of  things  !"'  Ei  mihi:  Clinia  is  weak-spirited  enough.  He 
is  always  groaning  on  the  least  provocation.  See  234,  240,  and 
Vae  misero  rnihi,  250. 

248.  Aurum  in  Terence  commonly  means  jewelry  and  occa- 
sionally  nioney.  Tlie  usual  word  for  moneyis  argentum.  aurum 
and  uestis  taken  together  mean  a  womaTi's  wardrobe,  both  clothes 
and  jewelry.     See  28G-388  and  451,  452. 

249.  abi  duni :  See  note  on  Aud.  29. 

250.  After  quid  stas  1  Dromo  leaves. 

251.  Qnid  istuc  ?  Com'^.  quid  istuc  malist?  (82).  quae  res  te 
sollicitat  autem  1  "  whafs  the  matter  with  you  now  ?"  spoken 
impatiently.  autem  indicates  the  second  trouble  of  Clinia,  as 
contrasted  with  his  first.  His  first  was  the  fear  that  Antii)hila 
would  never  arrive.  No  sooner  is  he  out  of  this  by  the  hclp  of 
Clitipho,  than  he  borrows  new  trouble  from  her  suspected  un- 
faithfulness.     No  wonder  Clitipho  is  imi^atient. 

252.  Yideii  tu?  "  don't  you  see  ?''     ne  sometimes  —  nonne. 

253.  Vali,  "  Ah,"  an  iuterjection  of  surprise,  generally  coupled 
with  some  expression  of  joy,  grief,  anger,  or  disaiDpointment. 
Comp.  ■waA,  tardus  es,  "  pshaw  !  you're  slow  "  (776). 

254.  Syrus  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  the  two  young  men. 
He  is  talking  to  himself  aedes  nostrae  is,  of  course,  Chremes's 
house,  where  both  Clitipho  and  Syrus  live. 

255.  Notice  the  force  of  com-edent  and  e-bibent,  used  in- 
stead  of  the  simple  verbs.  quid  erit  niiserius :  Tlie  neuter 
finely  expresscs  Syrus's  contemiDt  for  Chremes  and  his  conse- 
quent  delight  at  his  coming  troubles. 

250.  0  luppiter,  a  more  serious  form  of  adjuration  than  the 
common  pol,  echpol.  ecastor,  or  hercle.     Comp.  And.  930. 

257.  interea  loci,  "in  the  meantime."  Comp.  te  interea  loci 
cognoui  (Eun.  12G).  Tlie  sense  of  loci  in  this  expression  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  a  change  frora  its  original  idea  of  space,  through 
that  of  place  or  circumstance  (comp.  nihil  est  prcci  loci  relictum, 
And.  601),  to  one  of  time. 

258.  Iii$  malis,  "  my  troubles."     See  note  on  And.  43. 

259.  minus  ob.sequens,  "disobedient." 

200.  Quoins,  "  on  his  account ;"  antecedent  o^qui.    cantabat : 
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cano  and  canto  often  mean  to  remind  repeatedly.  Tbus  cantile- 
nam  eandem  ca«w, '' you're  singing  tlie  same  old  song."  Comp. 
Sbakspeare's  "still  barping  on  my  daugbter"  and  Goetbe's 

"der  ewige  Gesang 
Der  Jedem  an  die  Ohren  kiingt, 
Den,  unser  ganzes  Lebeii  lang, 
Uns  heiser  jede  Stunde  singt "  (Faust.  I.  4.  21-23). 

Plautus  has  dies  noctes  tibi  canto  ut  caueas  (Trin.  287). 

261.  asjieUere  =  ai-pellere,  a  word  peculiar  to  early  Latin 
poetry. 

202.  gratnm  mihi,  "  agreeably  done  on  my  part." 

2Go.  te  erga  :  Comp.  se  erga,  189. 

271.  alterae,  old  form  of  dat.  sing.  fem.,  instead  of  alteri. 
alteri  ■would  bave  l^een  ambiguous,  as  it  could  bave  referred  to 
Dromo,  Tvlio  accompanied  Syrus  (Wagner). 

272.  Clitipbo  is  aroused  by  alterae,  as  be  bad  not  sent  Syrus 
to  Ijring  more  tban  one  person.  Hence  bis  demand  Qnae  namst 
altera. 

274.  Post,  adv.  istnc,  acc.  after  ueniam.  Clitipbo  grows 
impatieut  iu  jjropera.  He  suspects  miscbief  But  Syrus  takcs 
plcuty  of  time  in  telling  wbat  relates  to  Olinia  at  leugth  (274- 
291). 

275.  On  fores  and/on&w«  (278)  consult  iiote  on  And.  580. 

276.  qaaedam,  "au,"  indefiuite.  So  quidam  senex,  And. 
221. 

277.  se  coniecit  iutro,  "  thrust  bimself  in." 
281.  mulieri,  "ber."     See  note  on  231. 

284.  iiigeuiam  ( acc. )  nt  sit  by  prolepsis  for  ut  ingenium 
(nom.)  sit. 

285.  oflFendo  originally  meant  "strike  against,"  and  hence 
"encounter."  "Offeud"  is  a  later  figurative  application  of  tbe 
original  sense.  Tbe  use  of  offeudimas  liere  is  not  unlike  our 
colloquial  "  I  struck  bim"  in  tbe  sense  of  "  I  met  bim." 

287.  annis,  an  example  of  tbe  old  geuitive  of  fourth  declen- 
sion,  coutracted  later  into  ms.  In  Syrus"s  bands  this  seemingly 
artless  line,  witb  its  modest  opinor,  is  made  toucbing  enough 
in  its  eflfcct  on  Clinia,  and  no  doubt  comical  enougb  to  tbe  au- 
dience. 

288.  qnae  ornantnr  sibi,  "  those  wbo  dress  for  tbemselves." 

289.  mala  re  .  .  .  mallebri,  "  feminiue  finery."    Tbis  means 
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anything  beyond  the  plainest  clothing.      Comp.,  for  a  similar 

description,  Pliorm.  105-107 : 

Xil  dderat  adiumenti  ad  pulchritudinem : 
Capillus  passus,  niidus  pes,  ipsa  horrida, 
Lacrumae,  uestitus  turpis. 

The  impossibility  of  assigning  any  regular  construction  to  esse 

has  led  to  the  belief  tliat  a  line  is  missing.     Accordingly  a  gap 

is  assumed  after  289. 

291.  pax  as  an  inteijection  scarcely  occurs  outside  of  Plautus 
and  Terence.  It  means  "  peace  !"  "  enough  !"  "  there !"  It  is 
used  to  enjoin  silence  (as  here  on  Clinia,who  is  about  to  spealc), 
or  else  to  end  a  controversy.     Coxmp.  pax :  nil  amplius,  717. 

292.  conicias:  See  note  on  And.  603.  conicere  in  came  to 
mean  to  put  one  suddenly  into  any  new  condition,  whether  good 
or  bad. 

294,  295.  Tlie  agreement  of  these  lines  with  the  correspond- 
ing  fragment  of  Menander's  'Eavrov  Tifiapovfievos  is  very  close: 
f^  IffTapiov  S'  tKpepaTO  ^iKoTrovujg  ttcivv 

Kai  QtpaTraiviQ  tjv  pia. 

avTTi  (jvvvipaive.  pvirapoJQ  SiaKaipivr]  (Meiiieke,  p.  844). 

297.  Iianc  refers  to  tlie  nnciUiila  in  293.  sordidataiii  et  sor- 
didani,  "  ragged,  dirty  girl"  (Colman).  sordidatus  refers  to 
dress,  sordidus  to  tlie  person. 

298.  dominain,  "a  lady;"  spol<en  in  a  general  way.  Politer 
on  Syrus's  part  than  amicavi  would  iiave  been. 

300.  deinunerarier:  See  end  of  note  on  And.  203. 

301.  adfectant  uiain,  "  would  make  their  way." 

302.  303.  gratiam  . . .  iiiire,  lit.  "  to  enter  upon  favor."  caue 
nefalsam  gratiam  studeas  inire  may  be  rendered  "don't  try  in  a 
false  way  to  gain  favor  from  me." 

304-308.  Syrus's  narration  changes  to  the  present  tense.  It 
is  in  natural  response  to  the  form  of  Clinia's  escited  question  quid 
alt,  ubi  me  nominas.  redisse  .  .  .  rogare,  "already  returned," 
"now  asked."  The  graphic  way  in  wliich  these  tenses  stand  in 
contrast  prepares  us  for  the  surprise  and  emotion  of  Antiphila. 

309.  ita  tiinni:  See  note  on  241.  )i(t\\mn\  =  scielam.  See 
note  on  seruihas,  And.  38. 

310.  uicissim:  Clinia  has  had  liis  turn  with  Syrus.  It  is  now 
Clitiplio's.  illa  altera,  "that  otlier  womau  "  whom  Syrus  had 
casually  mentioned  some  time  ago  (271).  Clitipho  renews  his 
old  question  quae  namst  altcra?  (272)  more  emphaticall}^ 

10* 
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311,  312.  Syrus  is  very  matter-of-fact  in  his  Addacimns  tuam 

Bacchideiii.  Clitipho  can  harclly  believe  him.  But  Syrus  is 
not  in  the  least  discoucerted.  His  repetition  of  Clitiplio's  ques- 
tion  in  quo  eyo  illam?  is  just  a  little  satirical  aod  echoes  Cliti- 
pho's  dazed  repetition  iu  BaccJiidcm?  (311). 

314.  facinus  magiiuni  uec  memorabile,  "  mighty  or  mem- 
orable  deed."  Syrus  resorts  to  a  sonorous  geuerality  to  defend 
himself. 

315.  is  quaesitum  1  "  are  you  going  to  seeli  ?" 

317.  Quid  ilio  facias?  "What  would  you  do  with  him?" 
asked  of  Clinia.  Clitipho  wants  him  to  suggest  a  suitable  pun- 
ishment  for  Syrus.  Syrus  promptly  steps  in  with  at  enim,  as  if 
he  had  some  good  reason  to  urge  against  sucli  a  course. 

318.  inaluni,  interjectional,  "  the  miscliief!"  Clitipho  does 
not  waut  any  long  paraphrase  or  argument  from  Syrus. 

323.  haud  stulte  is  to  be  taken  together.  The  seuse  is  iron- 
ical,  "  oh  !  no,  you're  not  a  fool !  you're  wise !" 

325.  "Either  you  must  Iveep  both  or  lose  both"  —  that  is, 
botli  the  mistress  and  the  risk  go  together. 

328.  copia,  "  opportunity."     See  28,  29. 

329.  Tnm  quod  arg-eiitum,  the  second  point  in  Syrus's  plan, 
not  yet  fully  explained  to  Clitipho.  It  must  be  understood  here 
tbat  Clitipho  has  promised  money  to  Baccliis  and  is  no  doubt  in 
straits  to  procure  it.  The  sum  promised  is  important  to  the  plot 
later.     It  is  ten  minae  {=  1000  nummi). 

332.  cedo  :  See  note  on  And.  150. 

333.  Tuam  ainicam  huius  esse  ainicam:  This  exchange  is 
the  fact  on  which  Syrus's  success  depends.  Tliis  will  not  alarm 
the  tolerant  Menedemus,  and  will  prevent  any  suspicion  of 
Chremes  against  his  son  Clitij^lio.  It  is  central  to  the  under- 
standing  of  tlie  plot  that  the  student  keep  clearly  in  miud  that 
Baccliis  is  to  be  passed  oflf  as  Clinia's  mistress. 

335.  The  disposal  of  Antiphila  is  next  to  be  arranged.  Syrus 
proposes  that  she  shall  be  sent  to  Clitipho's  mother's,  as  an  at- 
tendant  of  Bacchis.  Just  why,  he  does  not  make  clear  to  Cliti- 
pho.     The  real  reason  appears  later  in  654-667. 

337.  Clitipho  is  naturally  dissutisfied  with  Syrus  for  not 
explaining  why  he  wishes  to  send  Antiphila  to  his  home. 
Translate  mihi  expediat  before  accipere. 

340.  Syrus's  alternative  plan  quickly  reduces  Clitipho  to  de- 
spair,  and  ends  his  request  for  explanation. 
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342.  Proverbial.  Menander  has  eV  afi(f>6Tepa  Ka6f{ibfi.v.  The 
fuUer  form  is  «V  ajxipoTepa  to.  wra  Ka6fv8eiv.  The  proverb  also 
occnrs  in  Plautus  and  Pliuy. 

34:3-34-5.  Cliuia's  senteuce  is  interrupted  by  the  excited  en- 
treaties  of  Clitipho  as  Syrus  moves  away. 

346.  istnc  refers  to  bis  threat  dicam  ut  reuortantur  domum 
(840). 

349.  Concaluit  (aside).     quid  uis?  (carelessly). 

350.  hoc  quoque  refers  to  the  return  of  Syrus  at  Clitipho's 
call. 

354.  ag^atur,  "  is  at  stake." 

356.  uerba  . . .  uerbera,  "  you'll  get  a  talking  and  I  a  thrash- 
ing." 

357.  WQcXeaimi  =  neclectu  (for  necJectid)  est. 

358.  istunc,  Cliuia.  Scilicet  facturum  me  esse,  "  of  course 
I  will." 

359.  res  rediit:  See  note  on  113. 

360.  necessus  ai:>pears  to  be  an  old  geuitive.  nt  sit  necessus  = 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity.     amo,  "  thank." 

361.  Supply  caite  with  ue  quid  titubet.  illa,  Bacchis,  who 
has  to  play  this  difBcult  part  iuvented  by  Syrus. 

363.  quos,  "  what  great  people  !'' 

364.  lu  tempore :  See  note  on  And.  783. 

365.  misere  is  to  he  construed  with  orantem. 
367.  inopia,  "refusal." 

369.  sis  =  si  uis.  uide  sis,  "see  to  it,  pleasc."  ruas:  There 
is  far  more  danger  of  ruas,  "rushing  headlong,"  ou  Clitipho's 
part,  as  the  sequel  shows,  than  of  any  slip  {tituhet)  from  Bacchis. 

372.  Inuersa  uerba,  "  Words  of  double  meaning,"  '■'■  doulle 
ententes'"     euersas  ceruices,  "craniug  your  neck." 

373.  screatns,  a  cleariug  of  the  throat,  "  hemming." 

374.  Twihw^i^tu-^-te-^-met. 

376.  Ybi  sunt?  quor  retines2  Clitipho  forgets  all  Syrus's 
precepts  at  once.  Syrus  has  to  bring  him  to  terms.  haec, 
Bacchis. 

380.  istic,  Clinia.     Exit  Clitipho  at  the  end  of  the  sceue. 

Sc.  3. 

Bacchis  and  Antiphila  enter  conversing.  The  quiet  iambic 
senarii  at  the  close  of  the  last  scene  now  change  to  tlie  livelier 
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trochaic  septenarii,  wliich  continue  until  the  conversation  is  in- 
terrupted  by  Clinia  (398),  when  the  metre  changes  to  iamliic 
octounrii.  These  continue  until  Clinia  and  Antiphila  mutually 
recognize  each  other  in  405,  at  wliich  point  there  occurs  anotlier 
cliange  into  the  iambic  seuarii  (405-409)  wliich  close  the  sceue 
and  act. 

The  literary  art  of  Terence  in  drawing  the  contrast  between 
the  characters  of  Bacchis,  tlie  commou  raeretrlx,  and  Antipliihi, 
the  amka  pro  uxore  (98,  104),  and  also  in  presenting  them  at 
their  tirst  entrauce  iu  such  a  way  as  to  foreshadow  their  be- 
havior  in  the  future  acts  of  the  play,  has  been  much  admired. 

3S2.  It  is  doubtful  whetlier  isti  goes  in  the  nominative  with 
mores  or  iu  tlie  dative  with  fornine.  Possibly,  however,  isti  is 
an  old  genitive  for  istivs,  a  well-estabiished  instance  of  which 
occurs  in  isti  modi  in  Plautus  (Truc.  930).  consimilis  takes 
either  the  genitive  (393)  or  dative  after  it.  for77ia  =  beauty  of 
person. 

384r.  Menander  has  a  similar  line  : 

avlpbc  xapaKrffp  IK  Xnyov  yvojpit^erai. 

386.  uostraruin,  uostroruia  and  7iostraruni,  nostrorum.  occur 
sparingly  in  the  comic  poets.  They  are  earlier  forms  of  the 
contracted  uostrum  and  nost7'7im.  qnae,  nom.  pl.,  "  such  as." 
segregant  is  in  third  personal  in  a  general  statement  following 
the  implication  in  om7iiu7n.  uolgus,  acc,  "  tlie  common  crowd  " 
of  iovers,  such  would  troop  after  Bacchis. 

388.  bonas,  "  faithful "  to  one  lover.  The  same  sense  appears 
in  a  passage  in  Plautus :  quasi  dicas  nullam  muUerem  honam  esse 
(llcrc.  512). 

389.  amatores  colunt :  colere  is  to  "  resort  to  "  or  "  cultivate  " 
one"s  company.  It  does  not  imply  any  affection.  Fine  lovers, 
indeed,  of  whom  araant  cannot  be  said  in  auy  true  sense. 

39G.  Xescio  alias,  "  I  don't  know  about  others."  Conip.  deos 
nescio,  1038. 

399.  Notice  the  force  of  abs,  "  away  from."  It  is  the  simple 
idea  of  absence.  From  this  results  his  feeling  of  deprivation  in 
tui  care/idum.  (400).  If  "  while  I  was  away  and  also  deprived  of 
you  "  were  meant,  sine  te  would  be  the  correct  expression. 

400.  tui,  only  instance  in  Terence  of  genitive  after  careo 
(Wagner).  Credo,  "  of  course."  Syrus  is  not  much  impressed 
by  Cliiii  ■."s  rhapsody. 

401.  iua^enium,  acc.  v:\th  frui.     See  note  on  And.  5. 
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402.  The  force  of  esse  habitnm  determines  tlie  sense  of  this 
line.  The  preferable  rendering  is  "  disposed  hitherto."  This 
niakes  it  tlie  pL-rfect  of  haberi  euiployed  as  if  in  the  middle  voice 
(  =  se  habere ;  like  exeo-dai).  v.t  nidi  esse  hahitum,  "so  far  as  I 
have  observed  his  disposition  hitherto."  This  is  the  most  nut- 
ural  construction  of  the  words.  It  is  in  keeping  witli  Syrus's 
right  to  speak  as  an  old  family  servant.  and  gives  a  better  ground 
for  diu  in  the  next  clause  than  any  other  rendering  would  furnish. 

403.  intuitur  nos,  "  gazing  at  us."  jSTotice  the  unabashed 
bohlness  of  Bacchis  and  Antipliila"s  modest  timidity. 

404.  Aiiiabo,  lit.  "rU  love  you,"  then  "ril  tliank  you,"  and 
in  the  sense  of  "  I  ask  you,"  or  "  pray."  The  original  form  amaho 
te  and  the  shorter  amalo  both  occur  in  Plautus.  Terence  uses 
only  amnbo.  JHsper ii,  perii :  The  repetition  is  very  characteris- 
tic.     Antiphila  is  alinost  fainting  and  gasps  for  help. 

405.  Yideoii  Cliiiiam  au  iion?  as  she  revives.  A  very  nat- 
ural  toucli  on  Terence's  part. 

409.  intro,  into  Chremes's  housc.  The  disposition  of  the 
characters  at  the  end  of  this  sceue  is  important.  It  is  already 
evening  {uesperascit,  248).  Chremes's  house  now  contains  (be- 
sides  himself,  his  wife  [335],  his  son  Clitipho,  and  his  slave 
Syrus)  Bacchis  and  Antiphila,  who  goes  as  one  of  her  attend- 
ants,  and  also  Clinia,  whose  return  is  still  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  father,  Menedemus.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered  that  it  is  the  day  of  the  Dionysia  (see  note  on  162),  and 
Chremes  had  already  invited  at  least  oue  guest,  Phania,  in  to 
dine  (169).  On  such  a  day  as  the  Dionysia,  and  with  such  a 
houseful  to  help  in  celel:)rating  the  feast,  Chremes,  who  is  not 
himself  over-temperate  (220,  519),  is  not  likely  to  have  a  quiet 
eveniug. 


AcTUS   III.   Sc.  1. 

The  scene  consists  of  an  interview  between  the  two  old  men, 
Ciiremes  and  i\Ienedemus.  It  is  iu  iambic  senarii  tiiroughout. 
This  standard  metre  for  the  less  animated  and  steadier  parts 
of  comedy  is  common  in  long  dialogues.  Other  conversations 
of  Chremcs  and  ^lenedemus  in  the  same  nietre  occur  in  1-176 
and  842-873.  The  dialogue  between  Syrus  and  Chremes,  which 
oomposes  the  next  .';cene  (511-560),  is  in  the  same  metre.  Comp. 
also  749-804.  805-828,  829-841,  for  othcr  exami^les. 
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410.  Lnciscit  hoc  iam:  A  night  has  elapsed  since  the  close 
of  the  second  act.  It  is  now  early  morning,  as  Chreraes  ventures 
out  of  the  house  to  make  sure  of  finding  Menedemus  before  he  goes 
out  to  another  self-inflicted  day  of  labor  on  the  farm.  hoc^  subject 
of  luciscit.  Comp.  uigila  inquam,  lacet  hoc  mquam,^'' yfake  up,  I 
say!  it's  growing  light  here,  I  say !"  (Phiut.  Mil.  218).  Tiiis 
purely  demonstrative  use  of  hoc  -would  naturally  be  in  keeping 
with  Chremes's  attitude  as  he  looks  around  or  points  towards 
the  sky.     cesso,  always  interrogative,  "  why  delay  ?" 

414.  celeui:  See  note  on  139-131. 

420.  Menedemus,  as  dejected  as  ever,  steps  out  of  his  house. 
Aut  (420) . . .  ant  (421),  an  exclusive  pair  of  adversatives,  "  either 
this,  or  else  that."     Both  statements  cannot  be  true. 

422.  Evidently  proverbial,  as  quocl  volgo  audio  shows.  No 
proverb  of  Meuander^s  which  has  been  preserved  matches  it. 
The  sentiment  is  found,  liowever,  in  Cicero  and  Terence.  dieni, 
time  in  general.     homiuibus,  dative. 

423.  Nam  mihi:  Tliis  is  just  like  Menedemus  —  to  try  and 
disprove  a  general  statement  by  one  instance,  and  that  always 
his  own  case.  He  is  incapable  of  general  reasoning.  Comp.  75, 
76,  80,  81. 

426.  foras  (acc.)  with  verbs  of  motionj/o-ris  (abl.)  with  verbs 
of  rest,  "out-doors."  Not  to  be  confounded  with/bm,  "door," 
a  third  declension  noun.     See  note  ou  And.  580. 

429.  Numquid  .  .  .  audisti?  incredulously,  implying  that 
Chremes  had  probably  nothing  to  tell  him  about  the  only 
thing  he  cared  to  know. 

430.  Chremes  breaks  it  easily,  and  says  only  enough  to  arouse 
Menedemus  to  ask  for  himself  Vhi  namst  quneso?  "  Where  is  he, 
then?  You  say  you  know  him  to  be  alivc  and  well.  Then  you 
raust  know  where  he  is."  This  was  fir  more  than  Menedemus 
knew.  In  Asiam  militatiim  aUit  (117)  was  all  he  coukl  tell  of  Cli- 
nia's  whereabouts.    For  all  he  knew,  Clinia  was  dead.    See  93-95. 

431.  It  takes  Menedemus  some  time  to  put  things  together; 
meus  gnatvs?  then  the  other  half  uenii?  and  then,  on  being  re- 
assured  by  Chremes  as  to  both,  Clinia  meus  uenit  ?  He  is  almost 
dazed. 

433.  Chremes  follows  the  hint  which  Clitipho  had  given  him 
(187-190),  butdoes  not  aUude  to  Clinia  having  a  mistress.  Tliis 
is  considerate,  as  he  does  not  wish  to  mention  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  between  Menedemus  and  his  son  (190). 
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4:36.  ut  essem,  "  how  I  was."  Notice  tlie  emphatic  force  of 
tu^  "  you,  who  offered  youv  frieudly  services,  didu"t  you  tell  him  ?" 
It  is  somewhat  reproacliful. 

438.  uicto,  "  yieldiug." 

4:40.  Yeheiueus  .  .  .  uimis:  Menedemus,  with  his  wilful  aud 
impetuous  temper  aud  limited  iutelligeuce,  makesafine  contrast 
to  the  plausible  and  complaceut  Chremes,  who  is  so  foud  of 
moraliziug  aud  advisiug  others.  The  other  pairs  of  characters 
show  similar  contrasts:  Bacchis  to  Antiphila  (opeuiug  note, 
Act  II.  sc.  3),  Syrus  to  tlie  stupid  and  williug  Dromo,  aud  the 
weak-spirited  Clinia  to  the  hot-headed  Clitipho.  This  carefully 
studied  pairiug  of  the  characters  goes  far  towards  explainiug 
the  statemeut  of  the  prologue,  duj)lex  facta  est  (see  note  on  6). 

442.  fraudem,  "error."     Comp.  infraudem  inlicis,  And.  911. 

444.  paululo,  dim.,  "  with  but  little." 

445.  Tum,  in  simple  sense,  "at  that  time."  Refers  to  ]jrimum 
olim,  443. 

447,  Postilla  compouuded  iu  sarae  way  as  postea.  See  And. 
936.  uolgo  as  an  adverb  is,  of  course,  au  al)lative.  Hence 
"among  the  people,""on  the  town."  uictuui,  "liviug."  See 
And.  75. 

448.  Nuuc  in  contrast  to  primum.  olim,  443. 

450.  iustructa,  "equipped."  Chremes,  of  course,  kuows 
nothiug  about  Syrus's  plan  to  liave  Bacchis  pretend  she  is 
the  niistress  of  Clinia,  and  consequently  unknowingly  deceives 
Mcnedemus.     peruiciem,  "  wickedness." 

451.  aucillas  plusdecem:  Notice  tlie  colloquial  order,"maid- 
servants,  more  than  teu  of  them."  Phiutus  enumerates  ten  kinds 
of  attendauts  on  au  amica  (Trin.  252-254). 

452.  satrapes  {—(TaTpairr^s),  "nabob,"  "  millionaire." 

454.  Ne  in  »dum  preserves  its  negative  color  and  accouuts 
for  the  subjuuctive  ^:»oss/s.  Nedum,  lit.  "  not  then"=:"much 
less."     Sit  rogas?  "  'Is  she  ?'  do  you  ask  ?" 

455.  Seusi,  "  I  should  thiuk  she  was  1"  uuam  ceuam,  the 
dinuer  given  the  night  Ijefore.  See  note  at  end  of  the  second 
act. 

457.  pytisaudo,  "spirting."  A  wasteful  way  of  tasting  wine 
and  a  rude  tablefrcak.  Achiiles,  in  the  "Iliad,"  is  reminded  by 
o!d  Phoenix  that  he  had  such  a  habit  when  a  boy  (IX.  491,  ohov 
dno^\v^u)v). 

458.  sic  lioc,  "yes,  this"'=:"tliis  will  do"  (Wagner). 
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459.  Pater  is  a  familiarity  •which  might  be  expected  of 
Baccliis.     sodes  =si-\-audes,  "  will  you  ?" 

400.  Releui  fiom  relino.  It  refers  to  taking  off  the  pitch 
which  was  siiieared  (lino)  over  the  mouths  of  wine-jars  to  seal 
them.     dolia,  large  jars.     serias,jugs. 

402.  tc  futurnm,  te  abl.     Comp.  quid  mefietl  Aud.  709 

403.  auiabuut :  In  this  set  phrase  ament  is  more  coiumon  than 
amahunt. 

465.  decretnmst,  'Tm  determined,"  stronger  than  Chremes 
likes.     So  he  smooths  it  to  certumst  (466). 

468.  Vt  »e,  pieouasm  for  ne.     Found  in  serious  statements. 

471.  etsi:  See  note  on  119.  sub-sensi;  "I've  felt  a  little." 
Techinis :  See  note  on  And.  451. 

472.  ibi,  "there"n:"up  to  this."  clanculum,  "quietly" 
(dim.  of  clam),  is  in  the  same  tone  with  sub-sensi  (471). 

473.  illo  uostro,  Dromo. 

475.  satius,  "better"  in  the  sense  of  more  profitable.  See 
And.  307.     wf//w.s,  "  better"  morally.     Taleutum  =  sixty  winae. 

478.  tuom  animum  is  defined  iu  479,480. 

483.  Another  wise  nothing  from  Cliremes. 

487.  denegaris  (perf),  "should  you  refuse."  ad  illud  ex- 
plained  in  489. 

491.  Iiac  nocte,  "last  night,"the  nearest  night. 

493.  Cedo  :  See  note  on  Aud.  150. 

499.  hinc,  "off  here." 

502.  Ita  quaeso  is  spoken  to  Chremes  as  he  steps  out  and 
refers  to  his  last  statement  continuo  hic  adsum. 

504.  Comp.  the  liues  of  Menander  (preserved  in  Wester- 
hovius) : 

ovSiiQ  i<p'  avTov  rd  KaKO.  avvopq.,  IlafKpCKt., 
<Ta<pa)Q,  tTipov  c'  dffXTII^ovovi'TOQ  6</'£rai. 

505.  an  eo  fit?  "or  is  it  due  to  this?" 
508.  Clireuies  returns. 

510.  A  me,  "From  my  house."  Comp.  ap^id  me  (162)  and 
apvd  nos  (182). 

511.  Menedemus  goes  back  into  his  house. 

Sc.  2. 

The  metrc  is  the  iambic  seuarius.  See  opening  note  to  the 
preceding  scene. 
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512.  Enter  Sjrus  from  Cliremes"s  house,  talking  to  liim- 
sclf. 

513.  Argeutam,  the  money  he  had  promised  to  obtain  for 
Cliripho  to  give  to  Bacchis.  See  329,  330.  Bacchis  liad  been 
induced  to  come  and  take  the  risks  of  passiug  herself  oflf  as 
Cliuia's  mistress  (thus  furthering  Syrus's  schemes)  only  by  lib- 
eral  promises  of  uu)ney  from  Syrus.  See  723,  724.  Syrus  means 
to  get  tliis  money  from  Chremes,  and  satisfy  Clitipho  as  well  as 
Bacchis  by  haviug  Clitipho  hand  her  the  raoney.  in  senein; 
■witliout  raentioning  the  name.  Syrus,  of  course,  means  Chremes, 
but  Chremes,  who  overhears  it,  naturally  thinks  Menedemus  is 
meant, 

514.  Chremes  congratuhites  himself  on  his  shrewdness.  His 
suspicion,  as  communicated  to  Meuedemus  (471-474),  is,  then, 
■ffell-grounded.     He  was  not  mistaken. 

515.  516.  Chremes  now  tries  to  account  for  Syrus's  appearing 
in  the  trick  without  Dromo.  He  had  told  Menedemus  Srjrus 
cum  illo  iiostro  consussurant  (473).  The  explanation  occurs  to 
him:  Dromo  is  rather  too  slow,  hence  Syrus  takes  the  whole 
task  (prouincia).  This  meaning  of  prouincia  comes  from  the 
idea  of  administration  or  government,  the  civil  side;  not  from 
the  idea  of  conquest,  the  military  side  of  prouincia. 

517.  Spoken  aside.     Heni,  "  Well !"  as  though  surprised. 

518.  Eecte,  "I'm  all  right."  Tiien  he  suddenly  diverts 
Chremes  by  turning  the  remark  against  him,  and  expressing 
his  surprise  that  his  master  should  be  all  right  so  early  in  the 
morning  after  last  nighfs  feast. 

520,  521.  uisa  uerost  aqnilae  senectus,  "fiith!  it's  a  fine 
old  bird."  aquilae  senectus  =  diTov  yf]pas,  which  was  proverbiah 
Syrus  tempers  his  impertinence  and  facetiousness  with  a  com- 
pliment  to  his  master's  staying  powers :  He"s  a  finely  preserved 
old  gentleman,  indeed.  Heia,  "  No,  no  "  —  dissuasively  because 
of  the  familiarity,  but  coraplacently  in  view  of  the  compliment. 
"  doucement,  doucement "  (Mme.  Dacier).  Syrus,  of  course,  vent- 
ures  at  once  on  further  impertinence.  In  Mulier  commoda  et 
faceta  haec  meretrix  he  is  at  his  best.  "  Sociable  "  and  "  witty" 
indeed,  she  was,  for  a  first  day's  acquaintance.  Notice  the  easy 
air,  as  though  Syrus,  instead  of  being  a  slave,  were  an  old  society 
man  talking  to  an  equal,  in  his  llase  comment  "  a  sociable  and 
witty  woman,  this  Bacchis." 

522.  Sane,  "Quite  so,"  not  very  cheerfully  spoken.      Syrus, 
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however,  goes  on  Tvith  undismaj^ed  cheerfulness,  "ah!  so  you 
thought  so  too,  did  you  ?" 

523.  forma  luculeuta,  "striking  beauty."  Sic  satis,  "pas- 
sably  so,"  "  so,  so."  Chremes  dislikes  to  be  pressed  by  Syrus, 
and  wiil  not  allow  himself  to  utter  any  word  of  admiration  for 
sucli  a  character  as  Bacchis.  Still  he  aflects  the  critical  air,  as 
though  he  were  impartial. 

524.  Ita,  "  oh  !  yes,  of  course."  nou  ut  olim,  "  not  as  they 
once  were,  I  admit."  Syrus  is  merciless.  Why  so  they  were 
more  beautiful,  of  course,  when  Chremes  wais  young.  True  in- 
deed;  and  why  had  he  not  remembered  what  a  eonnomeiir 
Chremes  was  ?  His  veiled  insolence  is  inimitable.  scd  nti 
nnnc,  sane  bona,  "still,  as  tliey  go  nowadays,  rather  hand- 
some."  As  a  nice  point  of  social  observation,  surely  Chremes 
will  not  deny  this. 

525.  Syrus  has  outfenced  Chremes  in  this  first  encounter. 
He  now  drops  the  subject  of  Bacchis's  beauty,  for  he  means  to 
use  it  for  somethiiig  else— tliat  is,  as  the  basis  for  minume  miror, 
which  will  enable  him  to  lcad  up  to  Clinia's  h)ve  afl[iiirs,  and 
under  cover  of  this  to  the  question  of  gettiug  the  money  —  his 
main  object.  lianc  deperit,  "he's  gone  on  her."  dejyereo  in 
this  sense  of  "  dying  for  love  of"  is  common  in  Plautus,  but  I 
think  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Terence.  In  the  same  sense 
amare  perdite  occurs  in  97.  Notice  the  adroit  way  in  which 
Syrus  deepens  the  deceit  by  not  being  at  all  surprised  that 
Clinia  is  deeply  in  love  with  Bacclfis. 

52G.  patrem  quendam,  "a  father."  ariduui,  "dried  up"  in 
the  sense  of  thatfrom  which  nothing  can  be  extracted,  "stingy." 
Plautus  has  jjurnex  non  aequest  aridus  atque  hic  est  senex  (AuL 
297). 

527.  nostiul  "ah!  you  know  him?"  in  apparent  surprise  at 
some  gesture  of  assent  on  Chremes's  part. 

528.  Abundet,  "  rolling."     ab  +  U7ida. 

529.  Scis  (zizscisjie),  "  don't  you  know?"  Questions  in  the 
comic  poets  are  sometimes  asked  directly,  without  the  negative 
particle. 

530.  Hominem,  "the  fellow,"  purposely  indefinite.  Quem? 
Syrus  does  not  understand  who  is  meant.  Istnuc  sernolnm 
adnlescentis,  Dromo. 

531.  Syrus  speaks  aside,  and  then  Chremes  completes  his  re- 
mark  in  qui  passus  est  idfieri. 
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532.  Qiiid  faceret,  "wliat  was  he  to  do  ?" 
633.  fln^eret  fallaeias,  "try  tricks." 

53(>.  Syrus"s  incivdulous  ijiirris  leads  Chremes  to  insist  more 
strongly. 

53.S.  Qnippe  qiit,  "inasmuch  as."' 

540.  A  singlf  Vel  =  "as  for  e.xample." 

541,  542.  Spoken  aside. 

543,  544.  Tlie  siibject  of  abeat  and  queat  is,  of  course,  hic, 
referring  to  Clinia.  illius,  Clinia's  supposed  extravagant  mis- 
tress.     Comp.  450. 

550-552.  Iieus  tu  is  so  frequent  in  the  comic  poets  that  it 
amounts  to  a  single  expression.  Notice  how  guardedly  Syrus 
leads  up  througli  the  vague  siqiiid  huitis  simile,  made  milder  by 
forte  and  aliquando,  and  smoothed  again  by  the  unobjectionable 
ut  sunt  humana  —  all  indicating  tlie  improbability  of  anything 
amiss  really  happening — to  liis  real  thought  tuos  iitfaciutJiUus, 
■which  might  have  roused  suspicion  without  the  preliminary 
softening. 

553.  usus :  Comp.  note  on  usus  est,  80. 

550,  557.  ue  =  «rte.  si  usus  ueuiat;  a  light  and  delicately 
ironical  repetition  of  Chremes,  non  usus  ueniet  m  553.  Tliis  is 
not  whoUy  lost  on  Cliremes,  wlio  works  quom  usus  uenerit  into 
his  rejoinder.     After  558  he  goes  into  his  house. 

659.  Numquani  uniquani,  "  never  did  I  ever." 

Sc.  5. 

Chremes,  who  lias  beon  Imt  ;in  instant  (since  558)  in  his 
house,  now  comes  out  in  indignation  in  company  with  Clitiijho, 
whom  he  had  cauglit  acting  immodestly  towards  Bacchis,  the 
reputed  mistress  of  Clinia.  Tliis  unlooked-for  incident  (quite 
in  keepingwith  Clitipho's  rashness;  see  371)  threatens  to  reveal 
the  true  state  of  aflfairs.  Syrus  promptly  comes  to  the  rescue, 
joins  in  rebuking  Clitipho,  and  has  him  hurried  oflf  the  stage. 
He  then  develops  to  Chremes  his  plan  for  getting  the  money  for 
Clinia  (really  for  Clitipho). 

The  excitement  of  the  first  part  of  this  scene  (562-590)  is  well 
reflected  in  tlie  rapid  changes  of  the  metres,  which  are  altered 
every  few  lincs.  Consult  Table  of  Metres  at  end.  The  latter 
part  (591-613),  after  the  disturber  Clitipho  has  been  gotten  rid 
of,  flows  cvenly  in  one  metre,  the  trochaic  septenarius.   ' 
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563.  Qnid  ego  feci  2   Clitipho  is  not  only  guilty  but  shame- 
less.     Comp.  liis  question  in  956. 
504.  Hisce,  "my  own." 

565.  illi,  Clinia.  Chremes  does  not  suspect  the  truth  about 
Bnccliis,  but  is  angry  at  Clitii)ho's  breach  of  faith  towards 
Clinia. 

566.  contninelia,  "  a  higli  insult,"  more  than  iniuria  (565). 

567.  subigitare,  "tamper  with." 

568.  iii  uiuo,  '"at  the  wine,"  at  the  close  of  the  dinuer  the 
night  l>efore. 

571-578.  Chremes  takes  Clitipho  aside  to  advise  him  quietly. 
He  is  great  at  giving  advice  on  all  occnsions.  Comp.  notes  on 
200  and  440.  ab  ore  eoruin  means  out  of  sight  of  those  in 
Chremes's  house,  Bacchis  especially.  ea  facere,  "the  doing  of 
them.'"     obsequi,  "  to  indulge  him"  (Colman). 

579.  Quid  iste  uarrat?  aside  to  Clitipho. 

580.  Tace  sodes:  Clitipho  is  anuoyed  at  the  rebuke  and 
alarmed  lest  Syrus  betray  hira. 

581.  Recte  sane,  whispered  to  Clitipbo,  who  at  once  assumes 
an  air  of  penitence,  in  keeping  with  Syrus"s  mock  rebuke.  quin 
mihi  niolestuinst,  "  wby,  it  distrcsses  me!" 

584.  Spoken  aside.  Clitipho"s  talk  is  too  dangerous  to  allow 
it  to  continue  longer.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  rid  of  him,  when 
he  has  professed  such  becoming  regret.  If  he  stays  much  longer 
Chremes  will  find  out  the  truth,  and  then  farewell  to  getting  any 
money  for  Clinia  on  the  ground  that  Bacchis  is  his  mistress. 

588.  istac,  supply  «/ff.  vaiov&Mm.—isto-^-uorsum.  Comp. 
note  on  And.  176. 

589.  Clitipho  goes  off  muttering  angrily. 

590.  Syrus  retorts  loudly.  The  metre  of  this  line  is  the  dupli- 
cate  of  589,  -which  taken  witb  this  forms  an  isolated  pair  of 
iambic  senarii,  and  closes  tlie  first  part  of  the  scene  with  the 
disappearance  of  Clitipho.     See  opening  note  to  tbe  scene, 

591.  Censen  uero  2  Syrus  turns  to  Ciiremes  and  takes  up  bis 
last  sentence  recte  dicit,  censeo  (588),  which  was  meant  to  be  an 
approval  of  Syrus"s  advice  to  send  away  Clitipho.  Syrus  takes 
it  up  as  though  it  were  a  more  general  approval. 

593.  tibi  is  emphatic. 

595.  quod  dudum  tecum  egi  refers  to  their  hist  conversation, 
especially  to  545,  546.  Defallacia  dicis?  as  though  just  remem- 
bering  it  as  part  of  a  general  conversation. 
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599.  Pessuma :  mala  A\-ben  applied  to  women  often  means 
■'slirewd"  or  '•  sclieniing." 

600-806  contain  tlie  plan  of  Synis,  "wliich  lie  palms  off  on  his 
master  as  a  storj^  of  the  business  affairs  of  Baccbis.  It  is  very 
important  to  a  clear  appreliension  of  tbe  remainder  of  tlie  play 
that  the  characters  here  mentioned  be  thoroughly  distinguished 
by  the  student. 

601.  Iinic  is  the  anus  Corinthia  (600).     Iiaec,  Bacchis. 

602.  Kn,  the  anus  Corinthla  again.  Her  death  is  a  skilful  way 
of  gettiiig  rid  of  a  possibly  troublesome  aud  uunecessary  figure 
in  Syrus's  story.     flliam,  Antipliila. 

603.  Ea,  Autipliila;  Imic,  Bacchis.  Tliis  fictitious  money 
transaction  is  the  basis  of  Syrus"s  plan :  Bacchis  had  loaned 
money  to-the  anus  Corinthia,  who  died  without  j^aying  it  back, 
but  gave  her  Jilia  adulescentula  as  security  to  Bacchis,  who 
might,  of  course,  sell  lier  as  a  slave  and  so  get  back  her  money. 

601.  Hanc,  Antiphila;  secum,  Baccliis.  apud  uxorem,  the 
same  person  as  tuam  matrem  (o35).  It  is  Sostrata,  wife  of 
Chremes  and  mother  of  Clitiplio.  Of  course  Antiphila  is  at  tlie 
house  of  Chremes.  Why  Syrus  makes  Antiphihi  seem  more  re- 
spectable  l:)y  speaking  of  her  residence  as  with  Sostrata,  iustead 
of  as  at  Chremes"s  house,  is  not  yet  disclosed,  but  comes  out  in 
the  next  scene.     Antiphila  is  to  prove  a  hing-lost  daughter. 

605,  606.  sibi  .  .  .  illam,  Bacciiis.  illi,  Clinia.  The  second 
part  of  Syrus's  device  (based  on  603).  Bacchis  wants  lier  nion- 
ey  at  once  (nutic),  and  asks  Clinia  to  obtain  it.  Slie  will  pay 
him  back  afterwards,  and  meanwhile  offers  Antiphila  as  security. 

606.  mille  nummuiii  (=  nummorum),  the  sum  of  money  men- 
tioned  for  the  first  time.  It  equals  ten  minae,  under  which  form 
it  appears  later  (724).  It  is  thc  amount  Syrus  had  secretly  prom- 
ised  Bacchis  if  she  should  conic  and  pretend  to  be  Clinia's  mis- 
tress.  Tiie  sum  is  skilfully  chosen.  It  is  considerably  smaller 
than  the  price  of  an  ordinary  slave  (which  in  the  comio  iwets 
runs  from  twenty  [see  Adel.  191]  up  to  s,\xtj  tninae  [comp.  Plaut. 
Most.  I.  3.  141] ),  and  hence  Antipiiila  is  ample  security.  But  it 
is  also  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  young  man  to  be  spend- 
ing.  Hence  Chremes"s  aniazement  in  et  poscit  quidem?  "  she 
does,  does  she  ?"     Bacchis  dcmands  a  good  round  suni,  indeed. 

607-609.  Chremes  does  not  conie  forward  witii  the  money  as 
Syrus  had  hoped,  so  he  must  sayhe  meant  to  try  Menedemus. 
captam,  '■  stolen.' 
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610,  611,  Chremes  proceeds  to  suggest  what  he  thinks  a 
fatal  objection  to  tbis  plan.  But  Syrus  sbifts  his  position  at 
once  in  o^jtata  loquere  {—lvqueriii),^'\\ti\\  said  !"  "  excellent"  = 
"it  suits  uie  exactlj'."  Chremes  canuot  see  how  tbis  cau  be  so. 
Syrus,  as  if  a  refusal  frora  Meuedemus  bad  been  in  bis  mind  all 
the  time,  answers  non  est  opus,  "  of  course,  lie  don't  bave  to  buy 
ber  (iu  order  to  carry  out  my  pbins)." 

61 2j  613.  Cbreiues  is  puzzled,  aud  as  Syrus  is  about  to  invent 
some  explanation  tbe  door  of  Cbremes's  bouse  opens. 

Sc.  4  (iv.  1,  2). 

Enter  Sostrata,  tbe  wife  of  Chremes,  in  company  with  her 
nurse  Cautbara.  Tbe  changes  of  metre  iu  tbe  scene  correspond 
to  tbe  principal  changes  of  action.  Tbe  opening  part  (614-622) 
whicb  precedes  ber  interview  witli  Cliremes  is  in  iambic  octo- 
narii,  the  interview  itself  (623-667)  in  trocbaic  septenarii,  aud 
tbe  rest  of  tbe  sceue  (668-678),  wbicb  contaius  Syrus's  soliloquy 
after  Sostrata  and  Cbremes  disapjjear,  is  in  iamluc  octonarii. 

617.  Supply  uide  before  ut. 

620.  uon  teinere  est,  "  it's  not  for  nothing  "  A  common 
plirase. 

622.  Ehem,  "wbat!"  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  Chremes 
repeats  it  ratlier  niockingly,  as  if  tbere  were  uo  need  of  sucb  dis- 
plays  of  astonishment  over  notbing. 

625.  purg^atio,  "  disclaimer." 

627.  tolli :  See  note  ou  And.  219.  Tbe  cruel  practice  of  ex- 
posing  feuude  infiuts  to  death  was  uot  uucommon  among  the 
Greeks.  Tlie  birtli  of  a  daughter  was  tbouglit  to  \)e  uudesirable. 
Posidippus,  one  of  their  comic  poets,  says  — 

wior  Tpi(pei  TiQ  Kciv  iTkvijQ  Tig  wv  rvxy, 
OvyaTipa  S'  tKTiOr^cn  Kav  y  TrXovmog. 

628.  "  Fve  gaiued  a  new  mistress  (besides  Sostrata)  and  my 
master  has  gained  a  loss."  auctus  damno  is  an  example  of  tbe 
figure  o^vficopov,  or  a  self-contradicting  phrase.  For  the  same 
idiom  in  EngHsb  comi^.  Acts  xxvii.  21,  "to  have  gaiued  tbis 
barm  and  loss." 

629.  Minume  is  in  auswer  to  sustulisti.  Corinthia  is  not  re- 
assuring  to  Cbremes.  Sostrata  tries  to  help  matters  by  adding 
haud  inpura. 

630.  0  luppiter:  See  note  on  And.  930.     Chremes  is  greatly 
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excited.     Of  all  tliings  in  tlie  woild,  to  hand  the  young  child 
over  to  a  woman  froni  such  a  place  as  Corinth  ! 
635.  intereinptniii,  supply  esse. 

639.  Xeinpe  is  sarcastic.  nempe  planissume,  "why,  ifsperfect- 
ly  clear.'" 

640.  Per  te,  ''for  all  you  were  coucerned."  See  jjer  ?«e,  And. 
699.  The  horrible  alternatives  are  quaestum  faceret,  becoming  a 
courtesau,  or  ueniret  palam,  public  sale  as  a  slave. 

611.  satis  est,  "is  well  euough." 

642.  Quid  ngas?  "  what  can  oue  do?";  the  secoud  ijerson  em- 
ployed  iu  a  general  sense. 

644.  uiiicor,  "  I  yield."    lu  the  same  sense  nictus  occurs  in  438. 

645.  iiatu,  '•  by  nature,"  as  a  man.  Sostrata  at  once  coucedes 
his  superiority  to  herself,  so  stulta,  misera  aud  reliyiosa  (649, 
650)  as  a  womau.     Supply  sit  with  ignosceiitior. 

651,  652.  The  custom  of  placiug  a  ring  or  some  other  token 
("quelque  bijou,"  Mme.  Dacier)  ou  tlie  child  who  was  to  be  ex- 
posed  ajjpears  to  have  been  superstitious  {religiosa).  It  looked 
less  like  totally  disowning  tlie  child,  and  may  bave  been  inspired 
by  the  hope  tliat  some  one  would  bring  uj)  the  child  in  hope  of 
reward  from  the  mother  whose  ring  or  tokeu  it  bore. 

657.  exiiui  (=e.vsilui),  "I  rushed  out." 

658.  nisi  qnnerns,  "  still,  you  raight  ask." 

659.  Interii :  As  Autiphila  turns  out  to  be  the  daugliter  of 
Chremes,  any  sclieme  for  raising  money  by  using  her  as  security 
is  bound  to  fail.  lu  the  lirst  place  auy  sale  of  her,  even  to  secure 
a  debt,  was  illegal,  as  she  was  an  Attic  citizen.  See  Adel.  193. 
In  tlie  second  place  slie  could  uot  be  pledged  for  a  debt  withcat 
her  fathers  cousent.     See  794,  795. 

660.  illa,  tlie  anus  Corinthia  of  629. 

663.  Ipsast:  Syrus,  as  an  old  fomily  servant,  might  be  ex- 
pected  to  recognize  the  name  Philtera. 
665.  in,  "  in  the  matter  of." 

668.  Kisi  nie  nnimus  fnllit,  a  comical  repetition  of  the  words 
witli  which  Sostrata  had  entered  (614). 

669.  A  military  ligure.  There  is  a  parallel  Greek  proverb  els 
(TTfvov  KOfjLi?)Ti  al  Svvd^eis  ffjLol  KadiaravTai.  Such  metaphors  are 
rare  in  Terence  (there  is  another  in  Phorm.  .346,  347),  but  com- 
paratively  frequent  and  sometimes  eIal)orate  in  Plautus.  See  his 
Miles  Gloriosus,  219-330.     oppido,  "  utterly,"  "  entirely." 
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672.  latere  tecto  is  better  explnined  as  part  of  the  military 
figure  ("withouL  exposing  my  tiank  "  =  "  without  defeiit  to  my- 
self")  than  as  a  gladiatorial  metaplior,  "  with  a  whole  skin." 

673.  bolas  is  exphiiued  by  Douatus  to  mean  a  morsel  or  frag- 
mani. frusium  cuiusque  rei. 

675.  Proverbiah  There  are  several  fragments  from  the 
Greek  comediaus  containing  the  same  thought.  One  frora 
Menander  is 

aXoJTCi  yiyvET    tTrifitXiif  Kai  novtft 

uTravra. 

678,  tainen,  "after  all."     See  note  on  119. 

Sc.  5  (iv.  3). 

Clinia  enters  in  a  state  of  great  deliglit.  His  Antiphila  is  now 
proved  to  be  of  good  family,  and  no  obstacle  remaius  to  his 
marrying  her  and  to  a  recouciliatiou  with  his  fatlier,  Menede- 
mus.  In  his  happiness  he  forgets  all  about  Clitipho's  iuterests. 
The  scene  opens  in  iaml)ic  septeuarii  (679-707)  and  closes  in 
trochaic  septenarii  (709-722). 

681.  friigalior,  "more  exemplary." 

682.  cognitast,  supply  Antijihila.     Spoken  aside. 
687.  illias,  Autiphila. 

693.  Deorum  nitani  apti  sanins :  For  the  sentiment  comp. 
379,  680,  and  note  on  And.  959.     cqUi  —  adepti. 

694,  695.  At  iam  lioc  non  agis,  "  but  you're  not  listening," 
as  he  sees  Cliuia  still  preoccupied.  hoc  refcrs  to  audio.  Syrus 
in  uidendumst,  inquam  proceeds  to  reiterate  emphatically  what 
he  liad  ineffectually  tried  to  say  in  689. 

697.  Senex,  Chremes. 

698.  Si  abdnxeris  (Bacchidejn),  from  Chremes's  house  over  to 
vours  and  keep  up  the  pretence  a  little  longer. 

701.  caasain,  "  excuse."  Clinia  is  ready  to  lie,  but  cannot  see 
just  how  to  do  it  successfully. 

702.  Quid  ais?  "  What !"  See  note  on  And.  137.  Clinia's 
astonislunent  is  natural  enough. 

706.  recta  nia,  "  riglit  away."     Colloquial.     See  And.  600. 
711,  712  contain  Syrus^s  new  plan.     istam,  Bacchis. 
713.  Cliuia's  liope  for  marrying  Antipliila  depends  on  Chremes 
learning  that  Bacchis  is  not  really  his  mistress. 

715.  Clinia  begius  to  whimijer.     It  is  just  like  him.     8ee  noce 
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on  247.     illi,  Clitipho,  whose  interests  Syrus  would  naturally 
serve  first. 

716.  malam,  interjectional,  "  the  mischief!" 

717.  "  It's  only  a  clay  —  while  Fm  getting  the  money."  pax : 
See  note  on  291. 

719.  quid  si  caelum  ruat,  a  very  comraon  proverb.  The 
original  is  W  el  ovpavoi  iKniaoi;  Comp.  "  if  tlie  sky  should  fall 
we  would  cntch  larks."  Chremes's  quid  si  of  the  lirevious  liue 
sounds  dorisive  ennugh  as  Syrus  rcpeats  it  twice. 

7'iO.  Metuo  quid  agam,  another  glimpse  at  one  of  Clinia's 
leading  traits.     Comp.  0  Clitip?io,  timeo,  240. 

Sc.  6  (iv.  4). 

A  new  danger  threatens  Syrus's  hopes  of  getting  the  money. 
Bacchis  and  one  of  her  maid-servants  come  out  of  Chremes's 
house.  She  has  waited  long  enough,  she  thinks,  for  the  money 
she  had  been  promised  tlie  day  before.  Syrus  shall  detain  her 
here  no  hmger.  Tlie  scene  lias  a  special  literary  interest  in  view 
of  the  charges  brouglit  against  Terence  to  the  eftect  that  his 
frieuds  helped  him  write  his  phiys.  See  23,  24.  Cornelius  Nepos 
says  that  Caius  Laelius  professed  to  have  composed  tlie  verses 
beginning  Satis  j)ol  proterue  one  evening  at  his  villa  in  Puteoli. 
See  Suetonius,  "Vita  Terentii,"§  3.  Tlie  metre  is  iambic  sep- 
tenarius. 

724.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  Decem  minas  quas 
mihi  dare  pollicitus  est  is  in  a  rough  appositiou  with  promissa 
(723),  or  whether  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  something  which  connects 
promissa  with  decein  rninas,  "his  promises — about  the  ten  minae.^'' 

727.  animi  modifies  ^x-ncZf&i^  as  a  genitive  of  the  part  affected. 
This  construction  is  not  uncommon  with  jierideo,  excrucior,  dis- 
crucior,  and  angor,  which  originally  denoted  forms  of  Ijodily  suf- 
fering,  and  w\\.\\  f(dlor.  pendeo  referred  to  tiie  lianging  up  of  a 
slave  with  a  weight  attached  to  his  feet.  Comp.  pendes  per  pedes; 
Plautus  (Asin.  301,  302-305). 

728.  Notice  tlie  balancing  of  tlie  thought  in  Clitipho  pendehit 
animi  and  Syrns  ter?'0  poenas  pendet.  Clitipiio  sliall  suffer, 
but  that  rascal  Syrus  far  more. 

729.  "Tliere's  a  fiue  enough  promise  for  you  I"  spoken  aside 
to  Syrus. 

731,  732.  uillam,  "country  seat."     Notice  the  contemptuous 
11 
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contrast  between  the  uilln,  where  she  niight  be  as  well  as  not, 
and  hijicfundo,  "  this  common  farm."' 

733.  Curriculo,  adverbial,  lit.  "  on  the  run."  Only  instance 
in  Terence,  but  frequently  found  in  Phiutus.  per-curre,  "  run 
across."  miles,  probably  the  same  as  the  miles  of  365.  Diony- 
sia:  See  note  on  102. 

735.  uerba  iiie  daturam  esse:  See  note  on  And.  211. 

737.  "Wl)y,  tlie  money"s  ready."  Then  Bacchis  mockingly 
answers,  "  Why,  then  I  stay." 

73S.  sciu  quid  {ait  tihi  faciendum)  l 

739.  Syrus  must  g-et  Bacchis  away  from  Chremes's  house,  but 
he  cannot  tell  her  the  real  reason.  wliich  is  to  prevent  Chremes's 
learning  tlie  truth  about  her  rehvtions  with  Clitipho.  Clinia  is 
too  uncertain  to  be  trusted  to  keep  up  tlie  deceit  much  longer. 
pompa,  "procession,"  somewhat  grandly. 

.740.  argentum  cndo^  "  coining  money."  cudo  was  coining 
by  stamping  the  design  on  the  piece  of  metal  by  a  blow  from  a 
heavy  hammer  which  hekl  the  die. 

741.  >'on  est  temere:  See  note  on  620. 

742.  Etiam,  "any  furtlier." 

743.  Sequere  hac,  to  Clinia  and  Phrygia  as  well  as  Bacchis. 
hac  is  towards  Menedcmus^s  house.  lieus,  Dromo,  as  they  stand 
in  front  of  the  house. 

744.  Anciilas  Bacchidis,  who  had  been  left  behind  at 
Chremes's  house.  There  were  more  than  ten  of  them  whon 
they  first  arrived  there.     See  451. 

747.  damnum,  object  of  adportet. 

748.  Bacchis  aud  Phrygia  enter  Menedemus's  house.  With 
them  is  Clinia,  who  now,  for  the  iirst  time  since  his  return,  enters 
hi&  father's  house.  Syrus  takes  Dromo  over  to  Chremes's  house 
to  bring  over  tlie  servants  of  Bacchis.  This  clears  the  stage 
entirely  aud  consequently  terminates  the  act. 
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AcTUS    lY. 
The  whole  act  is  in  iambic  senarii. 

Sc.  1  (iv.  5). 

Chremes  has  learnecl  that  Clinia  and  Bacchis,  with  her  numer- 
ous  attendants,  have  gone  from  his  house  over  to  the  housc  of 
Menedemus.  He  still  thinks  Bacchis  is  Clinia's  mistress,  and 
pities  okl  Menedemus  for  the  new  misfortunes  in  wliich  his 
abandoned  and  extravagaut  son  is  about  to  involve  him. 

Now  follows  tlie  master-stroke  of  Syrns.  He  deceives  Cliremes 
still  further  by  telling  him  the  truth  about  Bacchis  and  Clitipho, 
as  if  it  were  Clinia's  version  of  the  facts  told  to  Menedemus  in 
order  to  clear  himself  and  persuade  Menedemus  that  there  was 
now  no  obstacle  to  asking  for  Autiphila  in  marriage.  Syrus  ex- 
plains  that  this  trick  of  Clinia's  is  to  obtain  Chremes's  consent 
to  his  marryiug  Antiphila,  for  the  sake  of  getting  money  from 
. Menedemus  (855,  856)  for  the  wedding.  This,  of  course,  lie  will 
spend  on  Bacchis.  Chremes  rejects  this  indignanth^,  as  Syrus 
expected,  aud  also  the  proposal  that  he  should  pretend  to  con- 
seut  to  betroth  Antiphila  to  Cliuia.  Theu  Syrus  suggests  that 
Chremes,  as  a  geutleman,  will  surely  pay  the  ten  minae  (=  yniUe 
drachumarum,  601-603)  his  daughter  virtually  owes  to  Baccliis, 
as  a  debt  of  honor.  At  last  he  agrees  to  this  and  to  allow  Cliti- 
pho  to  take  it  to  Bacchis,  in  order  to  help  on  Clinia's  supposed 
pretence  to  this  extent  aoyway.  Syrus  is  thus  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. 

749,  nicem,  the  less  common  form  of  i7i  uicem  {inuicem),  "in 
turn."    Chremes  has  had  his  turn  already  at  entertaining  Bacchis. 

750.  deaenisse,  "  befallen."' 
752.  Etsi:  See  note  on  119. 

759.  Chremes's  remark  seems  to  be  called  forth  by  Syrus's 
expression  of  auxiety  to  see  him  (757)  and  by  the  sudden  de- 
parture  of  Clinia  and  Bacchis  with  her  servants  to  Menedemus's 
house.  Both  of  these  he  can  explain  only  by  supposing  that 
Syrus  has  had  sorae  dealings  with  Menedemus.  He  is,  of  course, 
mistaken. 

760.  De  illo  qnod  dndnm  refers  to  595,  596,  and  through  that 
to  545.  The  reference  is  to  the  duty  of  Syrus  to  concoct  some 
trick  on  Menedeuuis  to  hclp  Clinia.     ISTot  to  tiie  plan  of  having 
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Menedemus  buy  Antiphila,  which  is  now  impossible  and  unnec- 
essary  to  Syrus's  phin,  as  he  liad  liimself  asserted  in  non  est  opus 
(611).  dictuia  ac  fiictnm  reddidi,  "no  sooner  said  than  done" 
(Colman).  Syrus  mnkes  a  general  assertion  of  success  in  work- 
ing  sonie  trick  on  Menedemus. 

767-769.  This  is  tlie  trick  which  Syrus  says  he  made  Clinia 
phiy  on  Menedemus.  Secnm  adduxisse^  "taken  her  with  him" 
to  tlie  house  of  Menedemus. 

770.  Dic  sodes,  "say  it,  please,"  as  though  Syrus  had  not 
heard  i^^'^'^^  quite  clearly. 

771.  Now  that  Cliremes  has  expressed  his  delight  at  the  skil- 
fulness  of  tlie  trick,  Syrus  introduces  quocl  siq^er  estfallaciae  as 
though  there  were  something  just  as  good  to  come. 

772.  ipse,  Clinia,  on  his  own  motiou. 

774-776.  A  staggering  proposal  in  Cliremes's  eyes. 

777.  Syrus  explaius  it  is  only  a  shrewd  device  to  get  money 
out  of  Menedemus.  dabitur,  "  will  be  given"  by  Menedemus 
for  his  son  to  supply  Antiphila  witii  her  wedding  outfit.  This 
early  custom,  which  disapjjeared  later,  is  referred  to  in  Plautus 
(MiLGlor.  1099, 1100): 

Aurum  dtque  wstem  muliebrem  omnem  hahedt  sibi 
.  Quae  illi  instmxisti. 

778.  i{m  =  qito. 

782.  Xon  meast  simnlatio,  "it's  not  my  way  to  pretend." 

783.  tu  istaec  tua  iu  strong  contrast  with  me. 

784r.  Chremes  recurs  in  mind  to  neqne  do  neque  despondeo  (779). 

787.  istuc,  "as  rcgards  that  matter." 

788.  Aequi  bouique  facio,  "I  take  it  as  good  and  fair"=:"I 
acquiesce." 

790.  "  Veiy  good,  ril  find  something  else."  Then  Syrus  turns, 
as  if  casually,  to  another  matter. 

791.  ista,  "  that  daughter  of  yours." 

793.  qnid  mea  (refert)! 

794.  illa,  the  anus  Corinthia  of  600,  601. 

796.  Proverbial.  Cicero  says  of  itfactu7n  est  iam  tritum  ser- 
mone  prouerUum  (De  Off.  I.  10).  ius  snmmum  is  the  rigid  in- 
sistence  on  one's  legal  right,  irrespective  of  other  considerations. 

797.  Haud  faciam,  "I  won't  do  that,"that  is,  resort  to  such 
expedients. 

804.  Exit  Chremes. 
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Sc.  2  (iv.  6). 

Clitipho  returns  from  his  walk  (587)  angered  at  Syrus,  but  is 
soon  made  acqnainted,  to  his  great  deligbt,  with  the  fact  tliat 
the  money  for  Bacchis  is  secnred. 

808,  809.  ne  denuo  extrudar :  See  590. 

810.  Vt  =  utinam. 

813.  Ibiu,  "Away!" 

818.  abisti,  mihi  amicam  adduxti,  "you  went  and  brought 
me  a  mistress." 

825.  deamo  te,  "I  thank  you  heartily."  Comp.  merito  te  amo, 
360. 

826.  ne  or  iit  are  oftcn  omittcd  after  cai(e  oxfac. 

828.  paucula,  "  but  little,"  less  than  2->auca. 

Sc.  3  (iv.  7). 

829.  Enter  Chremes  with  the  mouey.  Vbi  hic,  "  whereabouts 
here." 

830.  dixti  Imic?  "have  you  told  my  son  here  ?"  addressed  to 
Syrus.  pleraque  onmia;  general  and  evasive,  "jjretty  much 
everything." 

831.  1:  quid  stas,  lapisl  Clitipho  is  too  amazed  to  do  any- 
thing  but  stand  and  stare. 

832.  Quiu  accipis?  "  Why  don't  you  take  it?" 
834.  Exit  Syrns  and  Clitiplio  with  the  money. 

836.  pro  alimeutis,  "  for  her  keep." 

837.  oruamentis  refers  botli  to  clothes  and  ornaments  here ; 
anything  tliat  goes  to  deck  out  the  person.  Chrenies  talks  as 
if  he  were  bnying  back  his  daugliter  from  Bacchis,  ch)thes 
and  all.  In  the  sale  of  a  slave,  according  to  Bentley,  a  certain 
sum  was  paid  pro  nudo  corpore,  for  the  mei'e  person,  and  another 
sun)  pro  vestimentis  siue  ornamentis.  There  are  several  instances 
in  Plautus  where  ten  minae  is  the  sum  paid  pro  vestimentis. 

838.  adposeunt,  "they'll  be  asking  besides."  talenta  duo, 
an  ordinary  dowry.     Comp.  939,  940  and  note  on  And.  101. 

839.  fiuut  moribus,  "  are  done  by  custom." 

Sc.  4  (iv.  8). 
Menedemus  has  been  iuformed  by  Ch'nia  of  the  truth  about 
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Bacchis  and  Antiplnla,  as  Syrus  liad  directed  (702,  703).  He 
now  enters  to  ask  Chremes's  consent  to  the  niarriage  of  Antiphila 
with  his  son  Clinia.  Chremes  rallies  him  tbr  heing  so  simple  as 
not  to  see  this  is  merely  a  trick  on  the  part  of  Clinia  to  get  some 
money.  Menedemus  does  not  object  to  tiie  trick,  for  he  will  bear 
anytliing  rather  than  lose  his  son  again.  At  last  Chremes,  halt 
disgusted,  yields  to  his  importunities  and  promises  Antiphila  in 
marriage. 

842,  843.  Spokeu  to  Clinia,  who  is  in  the  house. 

844.  yt  errat,  chuckling  at  Menedemus's  simplicity. 

848.  quid  homiiiis?  "what  sort  of  a  man  ?" 

849.  liiter  nos  diotuin  refers  to  tlie  conversation  of  Chremes 
and  ]\Ienedemus  in  470-475  and  49.5-497. 

852.  liniiio,  '•  (granted),  l)ut  (how  do  you  exphiin  this  fact)  ?" 

853,  854.  Ita  aiunt,  "thafs  what  they  say."  Chremes  is  sur- 
prised  at  Menedemus's  credulity  and  answers  him  by  et  ainnt, 
"  here^s  something  else  they  say,  too."  Then  by  showing  a  de- 
ceitful  motive  for  Clinia's  desire  to  marry  Antiphila  lie  throws 
discredit  on  the  idea  that  Bacchis  is  Clitipho's  mistress,  for  this, 
too,  may  be  a  raade-up  story  as  well  as  the  otlier. 

855.  Chremes  argues  in  the  very  words  Syrus  had  put  into 
his  mouth  but  a  short  time  ago  (777,  778). 

856.  Id  est  profccto,  "of  course,  thafs  theexplanation."  Ifs 
part  of  Clinia's  trick  to  get  the  niouey. 

857.  Menedemus  is  dejected.  Ciinia  is  not  so  good  as  he 
hoped  he  was. 

862.  perflce  hoc  perpetuo,  "settle  this  finally." 

863.  Chremes  is  rehictant.  "  Say  we  liave  met  and  that  you 
nrged  the  match." 

864-866,  Menedemus  wants  more.  All  tliis  amounts  to  notli- 
ing  without  the  formal  word  of  betrothal  {despondeo ;  see  note 
on  And.  102).  Chremes  at  last  yields  in  desponsam  esse.  istuc 
refers  to  this  expression. 

867.  Chreraes  is  rather  te.sty.  "  (There  I  tell  hira  all  this),  so 
that  he  may  ask  you  for  the  money  as  soon  as  possible." 

869.  Istius  obsaturabere,  "  youU  have  your  till  of  him." 

873.  The  stage  is  left  empty,  as  after  748. 
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ACTUS    V. 

The  preceding  four  acts  have  brought  the  play  to  a  crisis.  In 
the  first  act,  or  expositio,  Clinia's  love  afi^uirs  fiiruisli  the  openiug 
situation.  The  next  tliree  acts  contain  the  imolutio,  or  plot,  in 
which  the  niain  motive  is  tbe  successful  developuieut  of  Ciiti- 
pho's  love  aflfairs  under  cover  of  Clinia's  through  the  ageucy  of 
Syrus.  Chremes,  the  father  of  Clitipho,  is  a  self-confident  mau 
prone  to  advise  others,  and  tries  to  help  out  Meuederaus,  the 
father  of  Clinia,  by  advising  him  to  tolerate  his  son's  behavior 
without  openly  encouraging  it.  Menedemus  readily  consents, 
and  Chremes  advises  Syrus  to  arrange  whatever  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  ajjparent  deceit  to  be  practised  on  Menedemus. 
Syrus  adroitly  utilizes  tbis  so  as  to  deceive  Chremes  (wbo  is 
ignoraut  of  Clitipho's  love  afiiiirs)  in  the  very  way  in  which 
Chremes  bad  urged  bim  to  deceive  Menedemus. 

The  fifth  act,  or  evolutio,  clears  up  the  intricacies  of  tbe  plot 
by  turuing  tbe  tables  on  Chremes,  wbo  now  ascertains  the  truth 
about  his  own  son.  He  who  was  so  ready  to  advise  otbers,  so 
wise  aud  sagacious,  is  caught  in  his  ovvn  uet.  The  love  aftairs 
of  Clitipho  and  Cliuia  are  happily  arranged,  Clinia  marrying 
Antiphila,  tbe  daughter  of  Cbremes,  and  Clitipho  renounciug 
Bacchis  and  taking  a  wife.     As  a  last  step  Syrus  is  forgiven. 

Sc.  1. 

Menedemus  bas  learned  the  trutb  about  Clitipho.  He  com- 
municates  it  to  Chremes,  wbo  is  astounded  and  euraged  beyond 
all  measure,  and  resolves  to  disinherit  his  son  and  infiict  exem- 
plary  punishment  on  Syrus.  The  sceue  opens  in  trochaic  sep- 
tenarii  (874-907),  changes  suddenly  to  iambic  seuarii  as  the 
truth  about  Clitipho  fiashes  upon  Cliremes  (908  939),  and  re- 
turns  to  trochaic  seiJtenarii  for  the  rest  of  the  sccne  (940-954). 

875.  «idiator  .  .  .  moiiitor  .  .  .  praemonstrator,  "  belper," 
"prompter,''  "  director,"  appear  to  lie  ternis  of  theatrical  mean- 
ing.  Chremes  liad  taken  such  complete  cliarge  of  Menedemus 
that  tbe  lattor  had  only  acted  the  part  assigned  him. 

877.  pluinbeus,  '•  leaden-head." 

879.  Chremes  steps  out  of  liis  house  reproving  Sostrata  witb- 
in,  because  of  her  endless  exclamations  of  joy  over  her  newly 
found  dauffhter. 
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8S2.  illic  =  in  the  house  of  Menedemus,  wliere  Syrus  and 
Clitiijho  liad  gone  to  take  tbe  money  to  Bacchis,  promising  to 
conie  back  soon  (833,  834). 

886.  Haliahae:  Cliremes  cannot  contain  his  laughter  as  he 
tliinks  wliat  a  fool  Menedemus  is. 

887.  Voltus  Iioiiiiiiiiiii  flngit,  "make  up  tlie  very  looks  of 
men"  as  well  as  aiake  up  the  tricks.     He's  a  great  artist. 

888.  Idem  istuc  iiiilii  ueiiit  in  nieiitem  is  irouical. 

889.  Veterator,  "  an  old  hand." 

890.  Ain  tu?  See  note  on  And.  137. 

891.  Quid,  "  how  much"  money.  -- 

892.  iniecisse  nerba,  "  threw  iu  a  word." 

897.  qui,  "ina.smuch  as." 

898.  flnxit:  Menedemus  rubs  in  Chremes's  saying  «oZfws^ngfii 
(887)  with  a  vengeance. 

900.  Quid  agit?  "whafs  he  up  to?"  spoken  aside. 

901.  Vah,  "psliaw,"  dissuasively,  as  though  he  said  "you 
don't  really  want  to  know." 

905.  Solus]  .  . .  Solus,  "alone?  — yes." 

908.  For  the  chauge  of  metre  here  consult  introductory  note 
to  the  scene. 

909.  Decein  diernin  familia,  "  supplies  for  ten  days."  They 
have  caten  me  out  of  house  and  home. 

910.  Menedemus  pretends  not  to  see  the  point.  He  inquires 
whether  Cliremes  says  this  because  Clitipho  lias  beeu  so  kind  to 
his  friend  Clinia. 

911.  "No!  his  she-friend  "  (Cobnan). 

914-.  Menedemus  enjoys  Chremes's  discomfiture. 

917.  quae  uidi!  refers  to  563  and  568. 

919,  920.  non  te  respicis,  just  what  Chremes  had  once  said 
to  Menedemus  (see  70).  This  sharpens  non  tibi  ego  exempli  satis 
sum. 

921.  apud  me,  "myself"  Corap.  apud  me  (A.nd.  937)  and 
apmd  te  (And.408).  Shakspeare  has  "  he  is  not  with  himself; 
let  us  withdraw"  (Titus  Andronicus,  I.  1.  368). 

923.  auxiliarier:  See  end  of  note  on  And.  203. 

924-927.  Menedemus  re^aiiuds  Chremes  of  his  former  advice. 
See  155-157. 

931.  "ni  have  to  take  to  the  hoe,"  as  you  did,  but  from 
a  more  urgent  reason  —  poverty.  On  res  redit  comi).  uote 
on  113. 
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933.  Exactly  wliat  Menedemus  had  done. 
985.  nubat,  to  carry  out  tbe  betrothal  wliich  had  been  already 
accomplished  (85G). 

937.  Notice  tlie  chiastic  order.  Qnid  dotis?  "  how  much  of 
a  dowry?"     dixisse,  "say"  in  tlie  seuse  of  "allot." 

938.  DotisJ  in  an  absent  sort  of  way.  Chremes  is  intent  on 
sometliing  else  which  the  meution  of  a  dowry  had  just  suggested. 
He  can  cut  off  his  son,  at  any  rate,  without  anything. 

940.  decreui :  See  838.  With  Chremes's  uew  plan  the  metre 
chauges. 

942.  illi  is  Clinia.     Comp.  dixissejilio,  937. 
946.  DiOSuit,  "  overflowing,"  heuce  "wasting." 

948.  Meuedemus  goes  into  his  house  to  tell  Clinia  to  make 
ready  for  his  marriage, 

949.  Hic,  Clitipho. 

950,951.  egoue  =  nonne  ego.  exornatnin,  "dressed  out;" 
depexuni,  "combed  down." 

952.  deridiculo  ac  delectamento,  "  his  sport  and  plaything." 
Tlie  higliest  offeuce  of  which  a  slave  in  comedy  could  be  guilty 
vvas  to  deceive  bis  master.     Comp.  note  ou  And.  203. 

953,  niduae  mnlieri,  a  common  pleonasm,  like  our  "  widow 
womaa." 

Sc.  2. 

Clitipho  comes  out  with  Menedemus  and  Syrus.  He  has  just 
learned  of  his  father's  intention  to  disinherit  him.  Chremes, 
with  chilling  severity,  tells  him  his  purpose  aud  adds  a  grim 
hint  as  to  Syrus's  punishment.  He  then  leaves  the  stage,  and 
Syrus  suggests  a  plan  to  Clitipho  in  order  to  break  tlie  force  of 
his  fatlier's  anger.  The  scene  until  after  Chremes  departs  (954- 
979)  is  in  trochaic  septenarii.  With  Syrus's  new  plan  it  changes 
to  iambic  octonarii,  wliich  coutinue  as  long  as  this  plan  is  the 
subject  of  conversation  (980-999).  The  rest  of  the  scene  (1000- 
1002),  where  Syrus  spies  Chremes  about  to  come  out,  is  in  iambic 
septenarii. 

956.  Clitipho  would  be  glad  to  brazen  it  out,  if  possible.  See 
note  on  563. 

958.  Quoi  fit,  "  to  whom  it  happens." 

959.  nisi  quod,  "only  that."     See  note  on  119. 

960.  Eccum:  After  saying  this  Menedemus  goes  back  into 
his  house. 

11* 
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961.  Quidqnid  (est)  huins  (quocr)  feci. 

963.  Construe  Quae  essent  before  suauia,  962. 

964.  Iiaec,  "  my  property  liere,"  perliaps  pointing  to  his  house. 

965.  Arrange  for  translation,  Vbi  per  te  non  licnit  mihi  dare 
(mea  lona)  tibi,  quoi  priino  decuit  (dare). 

966.  proxumnm,  "  nearest  relative,"  spoken  in  general  sense, 
and  hence  masculine,  although  Antiphila  is  meant. 

969.  Satius  :  See  note  on  475. 

971.  Emori,  stronger  than  mori,  "  I  wish  I  were  dead."' 

972.  Vbi  scies,  "  when  you  know  [that '''  =  quid  sit  uivere']. 
tnm  istoc  utitor,  "  then  try  the  other."  istoc  refers  to  Clitipho"s 
exchimation  emori  cupio. 

974.  obesse  linic,  "should  be  visited  on  him."  Ilicet,  "you 
may  go."     Cliremes  is  grim  enough  with  Syrus. 

975.  aram  nec  precatorera:  Altars  were  places  of  tempo- 
rary  refuge  for  shives.  The  altar  which  in  Terence  invariably 
stands  in  the  street  woukl  have  been  suitable  for  such  a  ijurijose. 
precator  is  an  anteclassical  word.  It  denotes  an  intercessor, 
some  influential  man  who  will  intercede  with  a  master  in  belialf 
of  a  shive.  As  a  slave  had  no  right  of  testimony  and  no  civil 
standing  in  court,  this  was  his  only  real  resource  against  his 
master's  cruelty. 

977,  978.  Syrus  must  have  his  joke,  no  matter  how  desperate 
his  situation. 

979.  nos  alienauit,  "  disinherited  «s,"  is  very  fine  from  Syrus. 

984.  non  aberit  longins,  "  he'll  soon  be  back." 

985.  Syrus  announces  his  new  device  to  help  Clitipho. 
homm,  "their  child." 

989.  cansa,  "an  excuse;"  uera  causa,  "a  good  excuse."  See 
And.  158. 

990.  Syrus's  question  is  shrewdly  put.  Chremes  is  enraged 
at  tlie  deceit  practised  upon  him  through  the  agency  of  Syrus, 
more  than  hy  liis  son's  bad  conduct.     See  note  on  And.  203. 

991.  matres  omnes,  "mothers  are  all." 
994.  "Ask  them  about  your  suspicion." 

996.  qnoins,  nom.     Comp.  et  quoia  Oraeca  sit,  8. 

997,  998.  qnam  maxnme  .  .  .  tam  facillnme,  "the  more" — 
"the  easier.''  For  this  use  of  superlatives  comp.  quam  estis 
maxume  poten  tes  .  .  .  tam  maxume  uos  aequa  noscere  oportet  (Adel. 
501,  503).    in  leges  suas,  "  on  his  own  terms." 

999.  hand  scio  anne,  "may  be," 
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1001.  adripi  means  "to  be  dragged  before"  a  judge.  Here 
"  to  be  dragged  away  for  punisbment." 

Sc.  3. 

Clitipho  has  told  his  mother,  Sostrata,  that  he  is  disinherited, 
and  that  he  susijects  this  is  because  he  is  a  foundling  and  not 
really  her  son.  She  remonstrates  with  her  husband.  The  metres 
of  the  scene  are  alternately  iarabic  octouarii  (excejit  1004  and 
1008,  which  are  each  half  an  octonarius)  and  trochaic  septenarii. 

1003.  tu  homO;  "my  man."  A  little  peremptory.  vii  ui7\ 
"  my  husband,"  is  gentler. 

1006.  nollamne  .  .  .  nmquam :  Comp.  numquam  umqitam, 
559. 

1010.  Immo  scis,  "Oh,  well!  then  you  do  know."  de  iute- 
gro,  "  all  over  again." 

1012.  hoc  =  disinherit  Clitipho. 

1015.  Confltere,  "admit  it's  so."  Chremes  can  be  brutal. 
Au  expresses  astonishment  and  pain.  See  note  on  And.  751. 
istuc  inimicis  siet,  "  that  would  do  for  your  enemies,"  but  not 
for  your  wife. 

1017.  Tbe  sense  is  "must  you  insist  he  is  your  son,  because 
there  is  no  otber  proof  (that  you  ever  had  a  son)  but  that  you 
say  so  V 

1018.  Quod  fllia  est  inuenta  is  troublesome  to  explain.  TIk' 
most  natural  sense  to  put  upon  it  is  "do  you  say  tbis  (tbat  I  am 
too  easily  satisfied  he  is  my  son),  because  I  am  satisfied  (  on 
sligbt  evidence  —  only  a  ring)  that  I  have  found  my  daugbter  ?" 

1019.  moribus.  "  in  cbaracter." 

1023.  seuerus,  "solemn,"  "proper."  censeas,  "you'd  thiiik 
he  was  really  so." 

Sc.  4. 

The  rest  of  the  play  is  in  trochaic  septenarii. 

1024-1027.  Clitipho  has  evidently  prepared  bis  speech.  His 
distress  has  driven  bim  into  a  solemnity  wbich  sits  bard  on  him 
and  raakes  his  formal  talk  sound  a  little  sophoraorical. 

1032.  si  me  metuis  is  Cbremes's  argument  in  place  of  Sos- 
trata"s  gentle  si  me  amas. 

1033,  1034.  Quos?  tbe  old  Clitipho  again  in  spite  of  liimself. 
See  quid  ego  feci?  563.     gerro,  "a  trifler;"  fraus,  "a  cbeat;" 
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helluo,  '•  a gliitton ;"  ganeo, "  a  rake ;"'  damnosus, "  a  spendtlirift." 
crede  et  credito,  "believe  this  aiul  then  believe  (if  you  can)." 

1035-1037.  Clitipho  takes  lofty  ground.  This  enrages 
Cliremes.  ea  causa,  tliat  is,  because  he  is  his  parent.  In 
answer  to  Clitipho's  liint  in  parentis. 

1038.  Deos  uescio,  "I  don't  know  about  the  gods.  See  note 
on  396.  Sostrata  is  so  prone  to  call  on  the  gods  that  Chrenies 
grows  a  little  weary  of  it.     See  889. 

1040.  obsequare,  "obey." 

1041.  \on,  "did  you  not?" 

1042.  hac,  "your  niother  here."    nerhnm  inr^pe  =  meretricem. 

1043.  Clitipho  is  now  uninasked  before  his  mother.  He 
breaks  down. 

Sc.  5. 
Menedemus  thinks  Chremes  has  gone  far  enough.      He  has 
overlieard  their  conversation  from  his  house  and  comes  out  to 
help  Clitiplio.     Syrus  knows  better  tlian  to  come  out  at  such  a 
juncture,  and  so  still  remains  in  Meuedemus's  house. 

1050.  exorent:  See  note  on  And.  167. 

1051.  Si  me  uiuom  uis,  pater,  is  about  the  ouly  considera- 
tion  Clitiplio  has  left  to  urge. 

1052.  ne  tam  offirma  te,  "  don't  be  so  stubborn." 

1053.  Quid  istuc?  See  note  on  And.  572.  Chremes  yields  to 
the  combined  assault. 

1056.  Pater!  in  dismay.     What!  give  up  Baccliis? 

1057.  ipsum,  "  trom  liim."  S()strata's  promise  is  not  enough 
for  Chremes.  Perii,  in  a  broken  and  doleful  voice,  is  all  Cliti- 
pho  can  siiy. 

1058.  utrum  uolt,  "whichever  he  likes,"  eitlier  give  up 
Bacchis  and  marry  or  be  disowned.  Menedemus  theu  reasons 
witli  Clitiplio. 

1060.  lepidam,  "charming."  Sostrata  is  apt  to  be  a  little 
preraature.     Comp.  ad  me  recijyio :  faciet^  1056. 

1062.  Caesiam,  "cat-eyed."  adnnco,  "turned  up,"  "snub- 
nosed." 

1063.  elegans,  "  dainty."  animum  ibi  esse,  "that  his  niind 
was  set  on  such  tliings."  Clitiplio,  who  iias  consorted  with  a 
meretrix,  is  a  fine  fellow  to  be  dainty  about  tlie  choice  of  a  wife. 

1064.  Clitiplio  is  alarmed  at  Sostrata's  first  selection.  So  he 
will  choose  for  himself 

1067.  See  note  on  And.  981. 
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Prologvs,      1-52,    iambic  senarii. 
AcT  I.  Sc.  1,    53-174,  iambic  senarii. 

Sc.  2,      175,      trocbaic  octonarius. 

176,  "         septeniirius. 

177,  "         octonarius. 

178,  "         quaternarius. 
179-180,       "         septenarii. 

(ii.  l,from  213),  181-229,  iambic  octonarii. 

ACT  II.  (ii.  2),  Sc.  1,  230-241,  iambic  octonarii. 

(ii.  3),  Sc.  2,  242-256,  trocliaic  septenarii. 
257-264,  ianibic  octonarii. 
365-311,       "       senarii. 

812,      trochaic  septenarius. 

313,  "         octonarius, 

314-339,       "        septenarii. 
340-380,  iambic  senarii. 

(ii.  4),  Sc.  3,  381-397,  trochaic  septenarii. 
398-404,  ianibic  octonarii. 
405-409,       "       senarii. 

AcT  III.  Sc.  1,  410-511,  iambic  senarii. 

Sc.  2,  512-561,  iambic  senarii. 

Sc.  3,  562,  563,  trochaic  octonarii. 

564,  "         scptenarius. 

565,  iambic  octonarius. 

566,  "       quaternarius. 
567-569,  trochaic  octonarii. 
570, 571,       "         sei)tenarii. 

572,  "        octnnarius. 

573,  "        septenarius. 
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AcT  III.  Sc.  3,      574,      trocliaic  octonarius. 
575-578,  iambic  octonarii. 

579,      trochaic  septeuarius. 
580-582,       "         octonarii. 
583, 584,       "         septenarii. 
585-588,  iambic  octouarii. 
589, 590,       "      senarii. 
591-613,  trochaic  septenarii. 

(iv.  1),  Sc.  4,  614-622,  iambic  octonarii. 

623-667,  trochaic  septenarii, 
(iv.  2),  668-678,  iambic  octonarii. 

(iv.  3),  Sc.  5,  679-707,  iambic  septenarii. 
708,  "       senarius. 

709-722,  trochaic  septenarii. 

(iv.  4),  Sc.  6,  723-748,  iambic  septenarii. 

ACT  IV.  (iv.  5),  Sc.  1,  749-804,  iambic  senarii. 

(iv.  6),  Sc.  2,  805-828,  iarabic  senarii. 

(iv.  7),  Sc.  3,  829-841,  iambic  senarii. 

(iv.  8),  Sc.  4,  842-873,  iambic  senarii. 

AcT  V.  Sc.  1,  874-907,  troohaic  septenarii. 
908-939,  iaml)ic  senarii. 
940-954,  trochaic  septenarii. 

Sc.  2,  954-979,  trochaic  septenarii. 
980-999,  iambic  octouarii. 
1000-1002,       "       senarii. 

Sc.  3,      1003,       iambic  octonarius. 
1004,  "       quaternarius. 

1005-1011,        "       octonarii. 
1012-1016,  trochaic  septenarii. 
1017-1018,  iambic  octonarii. 

1019,  "       quaternarius. 

1020,  "       octonarius. 
1021-1023,  trochaic  septenarii. 

Sc.  4,  1024-1044,  trochaic  septenarii. 

Sc.  5,  1045-1067,  trochaic  septenarii. 


TEXTUAL  NOTES-HEAVTON  TIMORVMENOS. 


The  didascalia  follows  tlie  arrangement  of  Dziatzko. 

Periocha  7.  Vt  Eius,  Umpfenbach,  Fleckeisen,  Dziatzko. 
ETEIUS,  A,  followed  by  Wagner.  Et  yields  to  an  unforced 
grammatical  explanation  as  ut  does  not. 

9.  Suum,  UmpfenbachjFleckeisen.  Suain,  Dziatzko,  arguing 
from  Eun.  361. 

Prologns  5.  Heauton  timorumenos,  Umpfenbach,  Fleckeisen, 
Dziatzko.  See  Dziatzko's  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the 
"Phormio,"  p.  12  (note  2).  Hautou  timorumenos,  Ritschl, 
Wagner. 

6.  Rejected  as  spurious  by  Ihne,  whose  judgment  has  been 
generally  accepted.  Dziatzko  says  of  the  verse,  grammatico7'urn 
sa^jientiarit  redolet.  So  much  of  the  argument,  however,  as  rests 
upon  the  idea  that  duplex  quae  ex  argumento  facta  est  simplici 
means  that  Terence  resorted  to  contaminatio,  and  that  the  verse 
therefore  directly  contradicts  integra  and  integram  (4),  the  tech- 
nical  contradictory  of  contaminaia,  is  not  forcible,  for  although 
Terence  has  two  sets  of  characters  involviug  a  main  plot  and  a 
cross-plot,  he  might  have  invented  the  second  set  of  characters 
which  make  up  the  cross-plot  without  having  resort  to  con- 
taminatio. 

7-9,  Dziatzko  has  argued  with  acuteness  tliat  these  three 
lines  are  not  properly  part  of  this  prologue,  but  have  strayed 
over  in  some  fortuitous  way  from  tlie  earlier  short  "Hecyra" 
prologue,  wliere  they  evidently  belong.  He  therefore  removes 
them.  But  as  this  leaves  the  rest  of  1-15  in  disordered  sequence, 
other  changes  are  needful  in  the  way  of  reconstruction.  When 
7-9  is  reraoved,  10  goes  also,  because  it  is  a  transition  made  up 
to  serve  between  9  and  11.  Then  the  awkwardncss  of  ll-lo, 
the  natural  sequel  to  1-3,  becomes  apparent.  Sliirting  this  so 
that  it  immediately  foUows  1-3,  the  disposition  of  4-6  is  all  that 
remains.     6  is  spurious.     This  leaves  4-5,  which  is  allowed  to 
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stand  bcfore  16  sqq.,  because  5  is  naturally  prefatory  to  16  if 
somethiug  be  supplied,  such  as 

Nulla  dlia  graeca  in  ed  scribunda  hic  lisus  est. 
Tlius  the  order  becomes  1-3,  11-15,  4-5,  gap,  16  sqq.     The  diffi- 
culties  of  reconstruction  are  great.     7-9  may  l)e  set  down  as  out 
of  phice  in  the  "  Heauton  timorumenos,"  but  how  to  eflFect  the 
resulting  necessary  rearrangement  is  not  sufficiently  clear. 

13.  Sed,  ^ISS.  Si,  Bentley,  followed  by  editors  generally. 
Guyetus  thought  sed  was  jactantiae  et  vanitatis  jjlenum.,  and 
consequentlj%  to  make  Ambivius  boast  that  his  facundia  vcas  on 
a  par  {tantum)  with  Terence's  composition,  was  al)  officio  Prologi 
ahhorrens.  Hence  Bentley  alters  sed  to  the  more  modest  si.  But 
is  this  uecessary  ?  If  tantum  may  be  read  "only  so  much  as" 
or  "  uo  better  than"  in  its  restrictive  sense,  the  difficulty  van- 
ishes.  Though  authority  for  tantum  in  this  sense  when  joined 
witli  quantum  is  hard  to  find,  yet  the  restrictive  use  of  tantum 
alone  is  coramon  euougli  in  comedy,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  assume 
tantum  in  this  sense  as  boldly  to  alter  the  text.  See  Hec.  813, 
Eun.  996  ;  Plaut.  Trin.  22,  Cas.  87,  Merc.  283. 

31.  Umpfenbach  has  a  comma  after  serao. 

64.  liabet,  Unipfenhacli. 

65.  Serui  coniijlnres,  Umpfenbacli,followingGuyet.  Seruos 
COinpluris,  A,  Fleckeisen,  Dziatzko. 

82.  laboris  est,  noUeni,  Umpfenbach.  laborist,  nollem, 
Fleckeisen,  Wagner,  Dziatzko. 

83.  meruisti  of  the  ]\ISS.  and  Umpfenbach  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  Terence.  Corrected  by  Fleckeisen  to  commeruisti.  Ei 
mihi,  Umpfenbach  on  slcnder  MSS.  authority.    EHIiU,  ACFPD». 

115.  beniuolentia,  Umpfenbach,  following  Calliopian  MSS. 
sapientia,  Fleckeisen,  Wagner,  Dziatzko,  foUowing  corrector's 
recension  in  A,  wliere  the  verse  is  omitted. 

125.  Yideo  aiios:  festinare,  Umpfenbach. 

143.  exercireut,  Umpfenbach  and  most  editors.  EXERCE- 
RENT,  MSS.  (excei)t  E,  which  has  EXERCENT).  Comp.  in 
illis  exercendis  (74)  and  hic  me  exerceo  (146). 

154.  qui  flt,  Umpfenbach,  with  most  MSS.  quod  flt  is  Bent- 
ley's  emeudation,  followed  by  Dziatzko.  quom  fit,  ibi,  Fleck- 
eisen,  Wagner. 

165.  impnlerim,  MSS.    liinc  pepulerim,  Bentley. 

174.  Wanting  in  A. 

185.  Umpfenbach  has  no  comma  after  esset. 
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219.  meust,  Unipfcnbiicli,  foUowing  Fleckeisen.  An  unnec- 
essary  emendation.  Tlie  MSS.  read  MEUSj  aud  facit  may  be 
uuderstood,  as  Dziatzko  sngg-ests. 

228.  rectest  witliout  ^  ',  Umpfenbacli. 

232.  inultae  opiuiones  quae  uiihi  aQimnm  exaugeaut  in  all 
the  MSS.  Bentley  attacked  tliis  readiug  on  two  grounds — first, 
tliat  exaugere  animum  applies  only  to  expressious  of  joy,  and, 
second,  tliat  opiniones  is  nonsense  because  tliere  was  only  one 
opinio,  or  "feeling,"  wbich  Clinia  eutertained,  and  that  is  ex- 
liressed  iu  vereor  ( 231 ).  Accordingly  he  revvrote  the  line 
{'■'  audacter,''''  as  he  said)  multa,  opinionem  hanc  quae  mihi  animo. 
Later  editors  have  eudeavored  to  be  more  moderate.  But  Bent- 
ley's  argumeut  rests  on  a  very  narrow  array  of  iustances.  exavgere 
is  an  exceedingly  rare  word,  and  even  if  no  iustauce  can  be  shown 
of  its  application  to  grief  as  well  as  joy,  we  have  such  instances 
in  the  use  of  tlie  simpler  augeo  (comp.  augeo  moerore,  Plaut.  Stich. 
55)  of  which  exaugeoK?,  merely  an  intensive.  In  regard  to  opinio- 
?iesthereis  more  difficulty.  Its  natural  meaning  is  "opinions." 
But  multae  opiniones  is  clearly  connected  with  and  explained  by 
its  appositives  enumerated  in  occasio,  locus,  aetas,  muter  ( 233  ). 
From  this  connection  there  is  no  escape  except  in  slaughtering 
the  text,  and  Bentley  saw  this  as  clearly  as  any  oue.  But  is 
tliere  not  sonie  meaning  for  ojiiniones  which  is  suitable  to  its 
appositives  ?  "  Impressious,"  •'  ideas,"  or  even  "  suspicions  "  (see 
Cael.  in  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  8.  10.  2)  have  authority,  though  outside  of 
Terence.  The  separate  instauces  out  of  wiiich  these  ojnniones 
arise  are  given  in  the  appositives.  Trauslate  "so  many  suspi- 
cions  conspire  to  torment  my  mind; — there's  her  opportunities, 
the  ])lace,  her  youth,  etc." 

238.  ['iam'],  Umpfeubach. 

289.  Umpfeubach  does  uot  priut  any  indication  of  the  gap 
after  this  line.     See  other  note  on  289. 

290.  CAPILLUSPEXUS,  A. 

297.  I  have  transferred  Umpfenbaclfs  %  after  Scin  to  the  end 
of  the  verse. 

300.  disciplina  est  eisdeui  mnnerarier,  Umpfenbach,  with 
preponderauce  of  MSS.  eis  deiuuuerarier  is  Fleckeiseirs  con- 
jecture,  with  some  ]\IS.  su])port.  It  avoids  the  awkwardness 
oi eisdem,\\\\\Q.\\  had  beeu  noticed  from  before  Bentley's  time. 

353.  Ridiculum  est,  Umpfeubach. 

402.  duras,  Umpfenbach,  after   the    MSS. ;    also   Dziatzko. 
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aduorsitores  135:83. 

Aediles  125. 

aeffrotus  156:309. 

aeque  quicquam  1 64  :  434. 

aequi  bonique  facio  244:788. 

aequus  163:425^31. 

Afranius  xiii. 

ago  133:46. 

ain?  140:137. 

aio  140 :  137. 

aiunt  parenthetical  157:321,  187: 

805. 
Aiciphron  x. 
alienare  250 :  979. 
Alliteration  220:209. 
Altar  on  stage  182:726,250:975. 
alterae  =  alteri  fem.  224 :  272. 
aUercare  for  altercari  178:663. 
Alter  ExituJi  Andriae  197. 


alterius  177:628. 
Airibivius  Turpio  xxiii,  125. 
amo  "thank"  227:360,229:404. 
amor    used    of    the    person    loved 

221  : 230. 
Aiiastrophe  219  :  189,  224  :  265. 
'AvSpla  of  Menander  129:  9-12. 
Andronicus  xii. 
angiportum,  xxi. 
animum  inducere  211:41. 
annona  carast  183  :  746. 
antea   133  :  52. 
AntipJu)  adulescens  207. 
antiquom  obtines  188:817. 
anuis  —  anus  224  :  287. 
Apoliinaris  127. 
Apoilodorus  x. 
apml  me  162  :  408,  248  :  921. 
apiid  me  sis  uolo  217: 162. 
argentum  "  nioney  "  223  :  248. 
Aristophanes  ix. 
Aiistotle  xi. 

aqnilae  senectus  233  :  520. 
aspellere  224:261. 
astu  148:210. 
astutia  182:723. 
Asyndeton  134  :  54,  157  :  3.34. 
at  in  imprecations  178:666. 
Athenian    funeral    137  :  108,  138  : 

117. 
Atlienian  orphan  law  135:71. 
Atilius  Praenestinus  127. 
atque  after  comparatives  180 :  698. 
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afqui  164:435. 
attentm  155:303. 
attniction  128:2,  214:87. 
au  184  :  751. 
auctus  damno  238  :  628. 
auruni  "  jewelrv  "  223  :  248. 
auxpicato  169:533. 
aut  .  .  .  aut  230 :  420. 
autumo  210:  19. 

Bacchis  meretrix  207. 
bolus  240 :  673. 
hona  "faiiliful"  228:388. 
bona  uerba  147 :  204 

Caecilius  xvii,  xviii. 

Calliopius  xl. 

cantare  223 :  260. 

Canthara  mitrix  207. 

cantor  xxii,  197:981. 

caput  160:371. 

careo  with  gen.  228 :  400. 

carnufex  144: 183. 

cavea  xx. 

caue  faxis  184:753. 

cama  "case  in  court"  195:949. 

causa  =  "  excuse  "  151 :  257. 

-ce  171  :580. 

cedo  140:  150. 

cesso  157:343. 

Chiasm  152:278,220:206. 

Xopoq  XXV. 

Chremes  senex  207. 

clancuhim  232 :  472. 

clausulne  xxxi. 

comoedia  palliata  xiii. 

comoedia  togata  xiii. 

commotus  191  :  864. 

confectus  155 :  303. 

conjidens  191  :  855. 

conflidor  136:93. 

contaminatio    xv,   xxix,    128,    129, 

131,   142,   154. 
credibilis  176:  625. 
crepare  218 :  173. 
cudere  242:740. 
cunei  xxi. 
curriculo  242:733. 

damnum  140:141. 
dare  "explain"  209: 10. 


dare  malum  164:431. 

dare  paucis  uerbis  216:138. 

dare  snppAicium  216:  138. 

dare  turbas  216:  138. 

dare  nerba  218:  138. 

deamo  245:825. 

Deiiioustratives  132:43. 

detnunerarier  257 :  300. 

denique  213  :  69. 

deorum  uitam  apti  sumus  240 :  693. 

deorsum  143  :  176. 

deos  7tcscio  252  :  1038. 

depereo  234 :  525. 

despondeo  136:  102. 

dictum  ac  factum  160  :  382,  244  : 

760. 
didascaliae  126,  207. 
diecula  181:710. 
dies  "time"  230:422. 
Diiiiinutives  150:  231. 
Liouysia  217  :  162,  242 :  733. 
Diphilus  X. 
disputari  in  129:15. 
doniina  225:298. 
Donatiis  xl. 
dos  136:101. 

drachuma  165  :  451,  217  :  145. 
dramatis  personae  xxiv. 
Dromo  seruos  207. 
dadHm  189:824. 
duiiit  178:666. 

ecastor  155 :  305. 
eccum  171  :  580. 
ecfero  138:117. 
edepol  155  :  305. 
ego  first  word  in  formal  communi- 

cations  179:  675. 
eho,  ehodum  135:88. 
E]lip.«is  150:232,  160:440. 
emori  250:  971. 
Enclitics  151 :  240,  153  :  295,  161 : 

401. 
enim  189:823. 
enim  uero  136  :  91. 
Enniiis  130:18. 

iTTtKTOClOV    XXV, 

ephebi  133:51. 

Epicharmus  ix,  xv. 

ei-adico  184:  761. 

est  quod  with  indicative  164:448. 
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etiam  137:  116. 

etiam  iii  remonstrances  221 :  235. 

etsi  215: 119. 

Euripides  xii. 

evolutio  XXV  i. 

ex  animo  186  :  794. 

exaugere  nmmnm  25  :  232. 

exerccrent  256  :  143. 

t^oSoc  XX  v. 

expositio  xxvi. 

fabtila  AteUana  vii. 

fabiila  mixta  211:36. 

fabula  motoria  211:36. 

fabula  staiaria  211:36. 

fahulae  =  "  iionsense  !"  149  :  224. 

face  189:821,214:80. 

facere  with   abl.   of   person    175  : 

614. 
facio  133:46. 

familia  "supplies"  248:909. 
faxiut  217:  161. 
faxo  followed  l)y  ind.  191 :  854. 
fere  with  neg.itive  212:55. 
Fesceiinine  verses  vii. 
fidem  soluei-e  177:643. 
filius  136:98. 
fio  217:147. 
fiunt  moribus  245  :  839. 
foras,  foris,  foris,  fores  171  :  580, 

230:426. 
forum  =  (iyopn  xxi. 
fwulus  242:732. 
furcifer  175:618. 
Furiiis  xviii. 
futtilis  174:609. 

Genitive   in    -i   in    4th   declension 

159:369, 
Genitive  after  pendeo  241 :  727. 
gnatus  136:98. 
gradus  xxi. 

gratiam  inire  225  :  302. 
grez  125,211:45. 

hahet  135:83. 

haec  =  hae  157:328. 

hnhahae  248 : 886. 

hand  qnaquam  219:175. 

hand  scio  an   168:525. 

hcm?  after  a  question  187:803. 


hercle  155 :  305. 

hens  tu  235  :  550. 

hiclne  171 :  580. 

Historical  iiifinitive   134:62,  136: 

97. 
hoc  =  hnc  160.386. 
hoc  lnKTiKbJQ  230:410. 
hoc  audi  172:590,  178:660. 
hoc  mali  221  :  229. 
homo  pronominal   164:436. 
homo  suiierfliious  184:755. 
hospita  164:439. 

ihi  =  "  tliereupon  "  140  :  149. 

ibi  tum  137  :  105. 

id  negoti  128:2. 

id  propferea  1 62  :  414,  204  :  414. 

ideirco  180:690. 

idoneus  ad  216:133. 

ilicet  250:974. 

illicine  219:  199. 

illo=iUoc  158:362. 

immo  189:823,214:94. 

Impf.  in  -ibam,  4th  conj.  132  :  38, 

225 :  309. 
in  nuptins  conicere  173  :  602. 
in  portu  nauigo  166:480. 
in  proxnmo  hic  apposition  212  :  54. 
in  tempore  185:783. 
in  Uddo   190 : 845. 
ivde  212  :  54. 
inicere  uerba  248  :  892. 
iuinria  141  :  156. 
inlndere  in  184  :  758. 
inmortalitos  niihi  datast  196:959. 
inquam  140 :  137. 
iuscripsi  217:1 44. 
iusoleiis  193:907. 
integer  208 : 4. 
interea  loci  223  :  257. 
interea  nsque  216:136. 
interminor  167 :  496. 
imieuustus  151:245. 
involulio  xxvi. 
ipsus  158:360. 
is  perdilnm  139  :  134. 
is  qnnesilnm  226  :  315. 
istorsum  236  :  588. 
istuc  145  :  186. 
istuc  with  geii.  215:  109. 
luno  Lucina  166:473. 
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luppiter  in  exclamations  223  :  256, 

238:630. 
ius  summum  244 :  '796. 

KoTKov  XX. 

laeto  178:648. 

Laelius  xviii. 

lassus  155:303. 

latere  tedo  240  :  672. 

Lavinius  xviii,  128  :  7. 

lex  =  "  stipulation  "  146  :  196. 

liber  homo  157  :  330. 

liberi  "children"  In  general   192: 

891. 
liquido  183 :  729. 
locus  =  "  room  "  141  :  154. 
Lucian  x. 

ludi  Alegalenses  xxiii,  126. 
ludi  Romani  xxiii. 

mala  "shrewd"  237:599. 

maHtia  182:723. 

malum  140:  141. 

malum  iuterjectional  226 :  318,  241 : 

716. 
MasiiS  xxi. 

mea  solius  caiisa  216  :  129. 
meditatus  162:406. 
mehercle  156:305. 
memorabilis  176:625. 
Menander  x-xii. 
Menandru  127. 
merces  217 :  145. 
Metres  of  the  Andria  199-201. 
Metres  of  the  Heauton  tiraorume- 

nos  253,  254. 
Metres  of  Piautus  xvi. 
Metres  of  Terence  xxx-xxxix. 

Ahriost    entirely    ianibic    and 

trochaic  xxx. 
Dipod    the    unit   of    scanning 

XXX. 

lambic  nietres  xxxi. 
Trochaic  metres  xxxii. 
Dactylic  tetrameter  xxxii. 
Cretic  tetrameter  xxxii. 
Bacchiac  tetrameter  xxxii. 
Choriambic  tetrameter  xxxii. 
Substitates  in  iambic  and  tro- 
chaic  metres  xxxiii. 


Tendency    to     reduce     weak 

sounds  xxxiii. 
Word-accent  and  verse-accent 

xxxiv. 
Illustrations  from  English  po- 

etry  xxxiv,  xxxv. 
Various  forms  of  sound-weak- 

ening  xxxvi-xxxviii. 

(1)  Unaccented  vowels    next 

to  accented  vowels  weak- 
ened  xxxvi,  xxxvii. 
(«)    ^_  =Z^ 

(2)  Final  consonants  obscured 

xxxvii. 

(3)  Double  consonants  disre- 

garded  xxxviii. 

(4)  Coalescing  of  vowels(syni- 

zesis)  xxxviii. 
How  to  read  the  metres  xxxix. 
metuo  with  abh  137:  105. 
mi  homo   182:  721. 
mi  uir  251  :  1003. 
Middie  Comedy  ix. 
mime  vii. 

tnina  165:451,  217:  145. 
mh^um  ni  173:  598. 
mitto  "iet  go"  219:177. 
modo  143 :  173. 
modo,  modo  ut,  ut  modo  in  wishes 

162:409. 
monitor  218:171,  247:875. 
morem  c/erere  177:641. 
morigera  153:294. 
mu/ier  pronominal  221 :  231. 
mtdier  superfluous  184:755. 
Music  in  theatres  xxii. 
musicus  210 :  23. 

Naevius  xiii,  130:18. 

natu  "  by  nature  "  239 :  645. 

ne  =  nae  220:  217. 

ne  =  nonne  130: 17. 

necessus  203  :  372,  227  :  360. 

neclegentia  xvi,  130:21. 

7ie)npe  170:567,  239:639. 

neque  f or  aut  213: 64. 

nescioquis  157:340. 

Neuter  for  masculine  155  :  306. 

New  Comedy  ix,  x. 

nisi  215:  119. 
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nobilis  "notorious"  221:228. 
nodus  in  scirpo  195:941. 
nulli  genitive  174:608. 
nullius,  nulllus  174  :  608. 
nullm  sum  17B  :  599. 
nummns  217 :  145. 
nunciam  141 :  171. 
nuper  =  nupera  212  :  53. 

oholus  159  :  369,  217  :  14.5. 

obsaturabere  246 :  869. 

omis  182:724. 

odium  194:941. 

Oedipus  145 :  194. 

offendere  224:285. 

Old  Comedy  ix. 

olim    "once    upon    a   time "    149: 

221,  194:925. 
omen  =  "  promise  "   146  :  196. 
omnis  =  idlus  161  :  391. 
operam  do  141 :  157. 
oppido  239:669. 
optata  loquere  238:611. 
optato  169:533. 
orator  209:11. 
opxijaTpa  XX. 
ornamenta  245 :  837. 
Oxymoron  238:628. 

Pamphilus  adidescens  207. 

Pass.   inf.   in    -ier    147:203,  220: 

206. 
Piiss.  participle  as    oblique    predi- 

cate  179:684. 
paulo  220 :  205. 
pax  225:291. 
pedisequi  138: 121. 
per  me,  per  te  239 :  640. 
per  fe  dextram  oro  153:289. 
per  tempus  185  :  783. 
perdere  "afflict"  187:803. 
peregrina  140  :  146,  164  :  439. 
Htpivdia  oi  Menander  129:9-12. 
periochae  127. 
persona  127,  207. 
Phaedria  adulescens  207. 
Philemon  x. 
pistrimim  146 :  196. 
pla^ixdite  197:981. 
Plautus    xiv-xvii,  xxvii,  127,   130 

18. 


Pleonasm  150:239. 

plerique  omnes  134  :  55,  245  :  830. 

pbunbeus  247  :  877. 

poeta  128:1,  208:2. 

pol  155:305. 

Posidippus  X. 

poste  204:483. 

postiUa  231:447. 

postridie  140 :  144. 

potissinntm  165  :  454,  196  :  962. 

prae  causal   189:825. 

praemonstrator  247 :  875. 

praeier  "beyond"  220:201. 

precaior  250:  975. 

preci  173:601. 

primo  148:211. 

primum  148 :  211. 

pro  dcum  Jidem  212:  61. 

procUuis  181 :  701-703. 

proinde  quasi  213:65. 

Prolepsis   151:264,  160:377,  212: 

56,  219:189,  224:284. 
TrpoXoyoc  xxv. 
prohc/us  XX vi,  127,  208. 
proprium  181:716. 
prorsus  143 :  176. 
proscenium  xxi. 
prouideo  144 :  183. 
Public  games  xxiii. 
pultare  218:173. 
puJpitum  xxi. 
pytisando  231 :  457. 

quando  =  quandoquidem  188  :  818. 

quasi  ad  217  :  145. 

qui    abl.   156:307,   161:402,   168: 

512,  220:205. 
qui  abl.  =  "how?"   155:302,158: 

352. 
qni  "  inasmuch  as  "  248  :  897. 
qni  =  qualis  133:47. 
qui  =  siquis  136:93. 
qui  =  quo  128:6,244:778. 
9«/  =  "\vhv?"   140:  150. 
quid  affii?' 24:8:  900. 
quid  ais?  139:137,  170:675. 
quid  hominnm  183:745. 
quid  sibi  uolt  ?  160:375. 
quiescere  (imp.)  with  abl.  180:691. 
quin    with     ind.     in     questions  = 

"why  not?"  245:832. 
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quis  tu  es?  177:  635. 
quoius  -a  -um  185  :  765. 
quoquam  184:760. 
quorsum  143 :  176. 

reda  uia  173  :  600,  240 :  706. 
redire  "revert"  186:799. 
res  rediit  215:113. 
Rhamnusium  194:930. 

satius  232:475. 

satrapes  231 :452. 

satura  vii. 

Saturnian  metre  viii. 

scaena  xxi. 

scelus  141:  159,  174:607. 

aKi]vr]  XX. 

Sceue-division  xxiv. 

scibam  225:309. 

Scipio  Africanus  xviii. 

scitus  167:486,220:210. 

scrupulus  194  :  940. 

se  erga  219:  189. 

sedulo  179:679. 

seorsum   143  :  176. 

sepulcrum  139 :  128. 

sermones  caedere  222  :  242. 

seruibas  132:38. 

setius  168:507. 

seuerm  251  :  1023. 

si  caelum  mat  241 :  719. 

sicine  180.689,  218:166. 

sis  =  si  uis  227  :  369. 

sodes  135  :  85,  232  :  459. 

solide  solum  196:964. 

Sophrotia  7iutriz  207. 

Soslrata  matrona  207. 

studeo  with  acc.  134:59. 

Subjunctive   in   questions   of    neg- 

ative      implication      216  :  128- 

131. 
Subjunctive  in  repeated  questions 

145:191. 
Siibjunctive   used  indifferently  for 

indicative  169:536. 
Superlatives    in    correlative    pairs 

250  :  997. 
surdo  narrare  fabulam  220  ;  222. 
symbola  135  :  88. 
Syncopated  verb-forms  141  :  150. 
Syrus  semos  207. 


talentum  165  :  451,  217  :  145. 

tainen  215:119. 

tantisper  dum  217:147. 

temere  238:620,242:741. 

tempus  =  "  youth  "  145  :  188. 

tempus  diei  218:168. 

tempust   concedere  or  monere  218: 

169. 
te7ieo  135:86. 

Terence  (influence)  xxix,  xxx. 
Terence  (language)  xxvi,  xxvii. 
Terence  (life)  xvii-xix. 
Terence  (manuscripts)  xl. 
Terence  (metres)  xxxi-xxxix. 
Terence  (plays)  xix. 
Terence  (style)  xxvii-xxix. 
Terence  (the  text)  xxxix,  xl. 
tettdissem,  tetxdit  187:808. 
Textual    notes  — Andria  202-206. 
Textual   notes  —  Heauton    timoru- 

menos  255-258. 
Theatre  xix-xxi. 
Theophrastus  xl. 
tibiae  dextrae  207. 
tihiae  impares  207. 
tibiae  pares  127,  207. 
tibiae  si7iist7-ae  207. 
tibiceu  xxii. 

timeo  as  neuter  verb  222:241. 
Traesis  151:263,165:455,167:486. 
tolerabilis  "  tolerant "  220:205. 
tolle7-e  149:219. 
tutimet  227:374. 

uah  223:253. 

uas  216: 141. 

7ibi  nbi  179:684. 

uecordia  177:626. 

iiel  used  singly  179:680. 

uerba  dare  143  :  177,  148  :  211. 

7cerba  facere  143  :  177. 

ue7-e  217  :  154. 

uero  189:823. 

uerus  "  just  "  177:  629. 

uestimenlum  216:141. 

ueterator  248 :  889. 

uia  xxi. 

uicem  =  innicem  243  :  749. 

uidua  muller  (pleonasm),  249  :  953. 

uiUa  241 : 731. 

^dr  pronominal  164:436. 
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uiso  169:535. 
7iltro  136:100. 
uociuom  214:  90. 
nolgo  231  :  447. 
noltibi  fingere  248  :  887. 
uontrarum  228  :  386. 

12 


usgue  216: 136. 
usque  dum  216:136. 
ut  repeated  189:830. 
ut  ut  179:684.    ' 

ritor  etc.  with  acc.  128:5,  213:66, 
228:401. 
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which  Latin  words  are  formed,  for  thorough  drill  in  inflections,  and  for 
acquiring  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
Latin  syntax  and  composition.  The  arrangement  of  the  material  is  clear 
and  logical  with  cross-references  to  the  to  the  larger  grammar. 


Copies  seni,  pi-epaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price, 

American   Book  Company 

Nev\^  York  ♦  Cincinnati  ♦  Chicago 
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Latin  Literature  o(  the  Empire 

Selectedand  Edited  with  RevisedTextsand  Brief  Introductions 

By  ALFRED   GUDEMAN,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Univetsity  of  Pennsylvania 

In  Two  Volumes.     Cloth,  12nno.      Per  Volume,  $1.80 

VoL.  I — Prose.  Selections  from  Velleius,  Curtius,  Seneca  Rhetcr, 
Justinus  (Trogus  Pompeius),  Seneca,  Petronius,  including  Cena 
Trimalchionis,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Quintilian,  Tacitus,  Pliny  the 
Younger,  Suetonius,  Minucius  Felix  Octavius,  Apuleius — Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  and  Boethius. 

VOL.  II — PoETRY.  Pseudo  Vergiliana,  Aetna,  Manilius,  Calpurnius, 
Nemesianus,  Phaedrus,  Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Seneca,  the 
Octavia  (anonymous),  Persius,  Statius,  Silius  Italicus,  Martial, 
Juvenal,  Pervigilium  Veneris,  Ausonius,  and  Claudianus. 


The  works  of  Latin  Literature  of  the  post-Augustan 
period  have  hitherto,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  been 
virtually  excluded  from  the  classical  curricula  of  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  present  collection  has  been  made  primarily  fcr  the 
use  of  students  in  higher  classes  in  colleges.  The  selec- 
tions  will  be  found  useful  as  collateral  reading  in  con- 
nection  with  lectures  on  classical  literature,  and  will  also 
furnish  suitable  material  for  sight  reading. 

The  selections  themselves  contain  nothing  that  is  not 
eminently  worthy  of  perusal.  They  are  in  every  case 
sufficiently  extensive  to  give  a  continuous  and  coherent 
story,  which  at  the  same  time  exhibits  the  author  at  his 
best.  The  text  follows  the  best  modern  editions,  the 
deviations  from  the  standard  texts  being  briefly  recorded 
in  critical  appendices. 


Copies  sent,  prepaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

American    Book   Company 

New  York  ♦  Cincinnati  ♦  Chicago 


Introduction   to   the   Study  of 
Latin    Inscriptions 

By  JAMES  C.  EGBERT,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin,  Columbia  University 

Half  Morocco,  large  12mo,  468  pages.     With  numerous  illustrations  and 
exact  reproductions  of  inscriptions     ....     Price,  $3.50 


This  work  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  the  use  of 
students  in  Universities  and  Colleges,  and  also  to  furnish 
an  account  of  this  branch  of  archaeological  study  for 
general  readers.  It  has  been  prepared  in  the  belief  that 
a  knowledge  of  epigraphy  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  teacher  of  the  classics,  and  that  the  sub- 
ject  itself  has  become  so  important  as  to  justify  its  intro- 
duction,  in  elementary  form  at  least,  into  the  curriculum 
of  undergraduate  studies. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  book  is  the  number  and 
character  of  its  illustrations, — there  being  over  seven 
hundred  cuts  and  diagrams  of  inscriptions,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  illustrating  the  text,  and  for  practice  in  reading. 
Of  these,  over  one  hundred  are  photographic  repro- 
ductions,  showing  the  forms  of  the  letters  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  inscriptions.  The  work  is  also  sup- 
plied  with  an  exhaustive  bibliography  and  valuable  tables 
of  abbreviations,  archaisms,  etc. 


Copies  of  Egberfs  Latin  Inscriptions  ■will  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  Publishers  : 

American   Book  Company 

New  York  •  Cincinnati  *  Chicago 
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Roman  Life  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse 

JLLUSTRATIVE   READINGS  FROM  LATIN  • 
LITERATURE 

SELECTED    AND    EDITED    BY 

H.  T.  PECK,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  Columbia  University. 

AND 

ROBERT  ARROWSMITH,  Ph.D. 
Cioth,  12mo,  255  pages Price,  $1.50 


This  work  gives  a  representative  survey  of  Latin  Lit- 
erature,  intended  to  be  read  in  advanced  academic  or 
coUege  work,  as  supplementary  to  a  regular  course  in 
Latin  Literature,  or  to  be  itself  the  fundamental  work 
in  such  a  course.  The  selections  range  from  the  popular 
songs  which  antedate  written  literature,  to  the  Christian 
hymns  of  the  third  century,  covering  the  early  dramatists, 
historians,  orators,  philosophers,  the  writers  of  satire  and 
epigram,  the  lyric  and  epic  poets,  the  collectors  of  anec- 
dotes,  letter  writers,  and  authors  of  prose  works,  and 
including  other  material  of  a  popular  nature,  such  as 
lampoons,  parodies,  epitaphs,  advertisements,  announce- 
ments  of  ball  games,  theatrical  and  gladiatorial  notices, 
etc.  To  each  selection  is  prefixed  a  concise  account  of 
the  author,  when  known,  and  of  his  works,  with  a  brief 
bibliography.  For  convenience  in  sight  reading  the  text 
is  provided  with  a  translation  of  the  more  difificult  words, 
and  is  followed  by  a  fuller  commentary  on  special  points 
of  interest. 


Copies  of  Roman  Life  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse  •will  be  sent,  prepaid, 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  Publishers  : 

American    Book   Company 

New  York  ♦  Cincinnati  ♦  Chicago 
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Cicero's   Laelius   De   Amicitia 


EDITED    WITH    INTRODUCTION    AND    NOTES    BY 

JOHN   K.  LORD,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Latin,  Dartmouth  College. 

REVISED  EDITION 


Flexible  cloth,  12mo,  109  pages        ....        Price,  70  cents 


In  this  Revised  Edition  of  Cicero's  Laelius  tlie  editor's 
aim  in  preparing  the  notes  has  been  to  furnish  all  explana- 
tions  that  seem  necessary  for  the  clear  understanding  of 
points  of  grammar,  history,  biography,  and  ancient  cus- 
toms  occurring  in  the  book.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
attention  of  the  student  has  been  called  by  translation 
and  remark  upon  special  passages,  to  the  literary  char- 
acter  of  the  essay  and  to  the  clear  and  happy  development 
of  the  subject. 

The  Introduction  gives  an  interesting  historical  sketch 
of  Cicero's  life  which  cannot  fail  to  impart  a  clear  appre- 
ciation  of  the  man  and  his  work.  This  is  foUowed  by  an 
analysis  and  summary  of  the  Laelius  which  will  prepare 
the  student  for  an  intelligent  study  of  the  text. 

Its  convenient  form  and  arrangement  especially  adapt 
this  Revised  Edition  for  use  as  a  text-book. 


Copies  of  Lord's  Ciceros  Laelius  De  Amicitia  ivill  be  senf,  prepaid,  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  Publishers  : 

American    Book    Company 

New  York  •  Cincinnati  ♦  Chicago 
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MORRIS   &-  MORGAN^S  LATIN  SERIES 

HORACE'S   ODES,  EPODES 
and  CARMEN  SAECULARE 

EDITED,    WITH    INTRODUCTION   AND   COMMENTARY, 
BY  CLIFFORD   HERSCHEL   MOORE, 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    OF    LATIN    AND    GREEK,    HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 

Cloth,  i2mo,  465  pp.     Price,  $1.50.  Text  edition.     Price,  40  cents. 


T 


HIS  edition  of  Horace's  lyrical  poems  has  been 
prepared  for  the  needs  of  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores.  The  introduction  is  intended  to  give  the 
necessary  information  as  to  the  poet's  Hfe  and  writ- 
ings.  The  text  is  the  vulgate,  although  in  some 
passages  the  better  manuscript  edition  has  been  pre- 
ferred.  Inasmuch  as  young  students  require  no  httle 
help  if  they  are  to  understand  as  well  as  translate  the 
Odes  and  Epodes,  the  editor  has  not  hmited  his  com- 
mentary  to  the  baldest  aids,  but  has  tried  to  give 
such  assistance  in  interpretation  as  may  help  students 
to  some  appreciation  of  Horace's  art  and  charm. 
The  relation  of  the  poet  to  his  Greek  models  is 
shown  by  frequent  quotations.  To  all  the  more 
difficult  Greek  passages  translations  have  been  ap- 
pended.  A  number  of  quotations  from  the  later 
Latin  writers  are  also  given  to  indicate  in  some 
degree  the  ready  acceptance  which  Horace's  phrases 
found  among  his  successors. 

For  list  of  the  entire  series  and  descriptive  catalogue  of  text-books 
in  the  Ancient  Languages,  zurite  to  the  Publishers, 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 

BOSTON    ATLANTA    DALLAS     SAN  FRANCISCO 


Latin   Dictionaries 


HARPER'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY 

Founded  on  the  translation  of  "  Freund's  Latin-German  Lexlcon." 
Edited  by  E.  A.  Andrews,  LL.D.   Revised,  Enlarged,  and  in  great 
part  Rewritten   by  Charlton  T.   Lewis,   Ph.D.,  and  Charles 
Short,  LL.D. 
Royal  Octavo,  2030  pages      .       Sheep,  $6.50  ;  FuU  Russia,  $10  00 

The  translation  of  Dr.  Freund's  great  Latin-German  Lexicon, 
edited  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  A.  Andrews,  and  published  in  1850,  has  been 
from  that  time  in  extensive  and  satisfactory  use  throughout  England  and 
America.  Meanwhile  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  science  on 
which  lexicography  depends.  The  present  work  embodies  the  latest 
advances  in  philological  study  and  research,  and  is  in  every  respect  the 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  Latin  Dictionary  published. 

LEWIS'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY  FOR  SCHOOLS 
By  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Ph.D. 
Large  Octavo,  1200  pages      .      Cloth,  $4  50  ;  Half  Leather,  $5.00 

This  dictionary  is  not  an  abridgment,  but  an  entirely  new  and  inde- 
pendent  work,  designed  to  include  all  of  the  student's  needs,  after 
acquiring  the  elements  of  grammar,  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Latin 
authors  commonly  read  in  school. 

LEWIS'S  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  DICTIONARY 
By  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Ph.D. 
Crown  Octavo,  952  pages.     Half  Leather  ....       $2.00 

This  work  is  sufficiently  full  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in 
secondary  or  preparatory  schools,  and  also  in  the  first  and  second  years' 
work  in  colleges. 

SMITH'S  ENGLISH-LATIN   DICTIONARY 

A   Complete  and  Critical  English-Latin  Dictionary.     By  William 
Smith,  LL.D.,and  Theophilus  D.  Hall,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Uni- 
versity  CoIIege,  London.     With  a  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names. 
Royal  Octavo,  765  pages.     Sheep $4.00 


Ccpiei  sent,  frefaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Amerlcan   Book  Company 

New  York  ♦  Cincinnati  ♦  Chicago 
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Greek    Dictionaries 


LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT'S  GREEK-ENGLISH   LEXICON 

Revised  and  Enlarged.  Compiled  by  Henry  George  LlDDELL, 
D.D.,  and  Robert  Scott,  D.D.,  assisted  by  Henry  Drisler, 
LL.D.  Large  Quarto,  1794  pages.  Sheep  .  .  .  $10.00 
The  present  editiofi  of  this  great  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised, 

and  large  additions  made  to  it.     The  editors  have  been  favored  with  the 

co-operation  of  many  scholars  and  several  important  articles  have  been 

entirely  rewritten. 

LIDDELL  AND   SCOTT'S   GREEK-ENGLISH    LEXICON— Intermediate 

Revised  Edition.     Large  Octavo,  910  pages. 

Cloth,  $3.50;  Half  Leather,  $4.00 

This  Abridgment  is  an  entirely  new  work,  designed  to  meet  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  instructors.  It  differs  from  the  smaller 
abridged  edition  in  that  it  is  made  from  the  last  edition  of  the  large 
Lexicon,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  new  matter. 

LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT'S  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON— Abridged 

Revised  Edition.  Crown  Octavo,  832  pages.  Half  Leather  $1.25 
This  Abridgment  is  intended  chiefly  for  use  by  students  in  Secondary 

and  CoIIege  Preparatory  Schools. 

THAYER'S  GREEK-ENGLISH    LEXiCON    OF  THE   NEW  TESTAMENT 

Being    Grimm's   Wilke^s    Clavis    Novi    Testamenti.       Translated, 

Revised,  and  Enlarged  by  Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Royal  Quarto,  727  pages        .        Cloth,  $5.00 ;  Half  Leather,  $6.50 

This  great  work  embodies  and  represents  the  results  of  the  latest 

researches  in  modern  philology  and  biblical  exegesis.     It  traces  histori- 

cally  the  signification  and  use  of  all  words  used  in  the  New  Testament, 

and  carefully  explains  the  difference  between  classical  and  sacred  usage. 

YONGE'S  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON 

By  C.  D.  YoNGE.     Edited  by  Henry  Drisler,  LL.D. 

Royal  Octavo,  903  pages.     Sheep       .         .         .         .         .       $4  50 

AUTENRIETH'S  HOMERIC  DICTIONARY 

Translated  and  Edited  by  Robert  P.  Keep,  Ph.D.     New  Edition. 

Revised  by  Isaac  Flagg,  Ph.D. 

i2mo,  312  pages.     Illustrated.     Cloth        ....       $1.10 


Copies  sent,  prepaid,  to  atiy  address  on  receipt  of  ihe  price 

American    Book   Company 

New  York  ♦  Cincinnati  •  Chlcago 
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Classical   Dictionaries 


HARPER'S    DICTIONARY    OF    CLASSICAL    LITERATURE    AND 

ANTIQUITIES 

Edited  by  H.  T.   Peck,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 

and  Literature  in  Columbia  University. 

Royal  Octavo,  1716  pages.     Illustrated. 
One  Vol.     Cloth         .         .     $6.00      Two  Vols.     Cloth       .         .     $7.00 
OneVol.     Half  Leather     .       8.00      Two  Vols.    Half  Leather    .     10.00 

An  encyclopaedia,  giving  the  student,  in  a  concise  and  intelligible 
form,  the  essential  facts  of  classical  antiquity.  It  also  indicates  the 
sources  whence  a  fuller  and  more  critical  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
can  best  be  obtained.  The  articles,  which  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
include  subjects  in  biography,  mytholog^,  geography,  history,  literature, 
antiquities,  language,  and  bibliography.  The  illustrations  are,  for  the 
most  part,  reproductions  of  ancient  objects.  The  editor  in  preparing 
the  book  has  received  the  co-operation  and  active  assistance  of  the  most 
eminent  American  and  foreign  scholars. 

SMITH'S  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES 

Edited  by  William  Smith,  Ph.D.  Revised  by  Charles 
Anthon,  LL.D.  Octavo,  1133  pages.  Illustrated.  Sheep  $4.25 
CarefuUy  revised,  giving  the  results  of  the  latest  researches  in  the 

history,  philology,  and    antiquities   of   the   ancients.      In  the  work  of 

i-evision,  the  American  editor  has  had  the  assistance  of  the  most  dis- 

tinguished  scholars  and  scientists. 

STUDENTS'  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY 

A  Dictionary  of  Biography,  Mythology,  and  Geography.    Abridged. 

ByWiLLiAM  Smith,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

l2mo,  438  pages.     Cloth $1.25 

Designed  for  those  schools  and  students  who  are  excluded  from  the 
use  of  the  larger  Classical  Dictionary,  both  by  its  size  and  its  price.  All 
names  have  been  inserted  which  one  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  at  th» 
beginning  of  classical  study. 


Copies  .-ent,  prepaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

American    Book   Company 

New  York  ♦  Cincinnati  ♦  Chicago 
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A  Grammar  of  Attic  and 
lonic  Greek 

By  FRANK  COLE  BABBITT,  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 

Professor  oF  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  Trinity  Coliege,  Hartford ; 
formerly  Fellow  of  the  American   School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

PRICE,  $1.50 

THIS  grammar  states  the  essential  facts  and  principles  of  the  Greek 
language  in  concise  form,  with  only  so  much  discussion  as  may 
reasonably  be  demanded  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject. 
It  therefore  meets  the  wants  of  secondary  schools  and  at  the  same  time 
is  sufficient   for  all  ordinary  demands  of  the  college  course. 

A  Modern  Grammar. — The  book  incorporates  the  results  of 
the  more  recent  philological  studies,  and  includes  many  departures 
from  conventional  presentation.  Due  regard  is  paid  to  the  fact  that 
analogy  plays  an  important  part  in  language,  and  that  the  context  is 
often  more  important  than  grammatical  rules  in  determining  the  exact 
significance  of  mode  or  tense. 

Treatment  of  Cases. — The  treatment  of  cases  is  thoroughly  log- 
ical  and  clear.  The  true  genitive  and  the  ablative  genitive  are  dis- 
tinguished  from  each  other  and  considered  separately  ;  Hkewise  the 
true  dative,  the  locative  dative,  and  the  instrumental  dative.  In  this 
way  much  confusion  is  avoided. 

Rules  of  Agreement. — The  general  rules  of  agreement  are  first 
given  in  a  preliminary  paragraph  and  are  then  followed  by  a  general 
statement  regarding  attraction  and  constructio  ad  seiisum,  and  its  appli- 
cation  to  substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  etc. 

Treatment  of  Modes. — The  general  significance  of  each  mode  is 
summarized  briefly  at  the  beginning,  with  its  uses  grouped  and  treated 
under  the  head  of  statements,  questions,  wishes,  commands,  etc.  The 
various  forms  of  statement  are  taken  up  and  contrasted,  thus  allowing 
the  student  to  perceive  at  a  glance  their  similarities  and  differences. 

Classes  of  Verbs. — While  every  portion  of  grammar  has  been 
simplified  as  much  as  possible,  the  notice  of  teachers  is  directed 
especially  to  the  fact  that  the  verbs  have  been  reduced  to  five  classes. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  nothing  has  been  sacrificed  in  the  process. 

Indirect  Discourse. — The  subject  of  indirect  discourse  is  put  at 
the  end  of  syntax,  and  the  principles  have  been  fully  stated  in  their 
proper  places.  The  general  principles  are  clearly  enunciated,  followed 
by  the  details  with  numerous  examples. 

Syntactical  Usage. — Tables  of  syntactical  usage  for  reference  are 
included  to  make  it  possible  for  the  pupil  to  perceive  the  normal 
usage  at  a  glance. 
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SYNTAX  OF 
CLASSICAL  GREEK 

FBOM  HOMER    TO   DEMOSTHENES 
Part  I.     The  Syntax  of  the  Simple  Sentence,  $1.50 

BY 

BASIL   LANNEAU   GILDERSLEEVE 

WITH  THE  cboPERATION  OF 

CHARLES    WILLIAM    EMIL   MILLER 

OF    THE    JOHNS    HoPKINS    UnIVERSITY 


GILDERSLEEVE'S  Syntax  of  Classical  Greek  is  a 
Syntax  of  Style  from  one  point  of  view,  and  from 
another  an  Historical  Syntax  of  Greek  Literature. 
This  unique  feature  of  the  work  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  first  place,  the  collection  of  examples  it  contains  is  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word  representative  of  all  the  various 
departments  of  the  Hterature,  and  in  the  second  place,  special 
attention  has  been  given  in  the  text  itself  to  historical 
evolution. 

In  the  presentation,  ease  of  consultation  has  everywhere 
been  aimed  at,  hence  only  a  single  topic  has  been  treated  in 
each  section,  and  examples  illustrating  different  categories 
have  not  been  mixed.  The  special  point  treated  in  each 
section  is  briefly  indicated  by  small  capitals.  Then  follows 
the  author's  statement  in  regard  to  the  particular  construc- 
tion  involved.  The  standard  use  under  each  head  is  in  most 
cases  illustrated  by  a  translation.  Thereupon  follow  the  ex- 
amples,  which  are  added  for  purposes  of  minuter  study. 

The  utmost  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  verification  of 
the  passages,  and  the  exact  text  has  been  studiously  main- 
tained.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve  also  the 
exact  setting  of  the  passage,  as  it  were,  by  uniformly  mark- 
ing  every  omission,  even  the  slightest ;  while  everywhere 
the  critical  warrant  for  the  readings  given  has  been  kejjt  in 
view. 
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A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  HIGH 
SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS 

"\  A  /"E  issue  a  complete  descriptive  catalogue  of  our 
^       text-books   for  secondary  schools   and   higher 
institutions,  illustrated  with  authors'  portraits. 

For  the  convenience  of  teachers,  separate  sections 
are  published,  devoted  to  the  newest  and  best  books 
in  the  following  branches  of  study: 

ENGLISH 

MATHEMATICS 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  these  branches,  we 
shali  be  very  glad  to  send  you  on  request  the  cata- 
logue  sections  which  you  may  wish  to  see.  Address 
the  nearest  office  of  the  Company. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Publishcrs  of  School  and  Collcgc  Tcxt-Books 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CKICAGO 

Boston  Atlanta  Dallas  San  Francisco 

(312) 
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